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EDITORIAL 


; Old words often assume new significance and this could be very 
well illustrated with reference to the terms Colonies and Colonization. 
The Phoenicians colonies were commercial. The Greek colonies 
were cult >l and the Roman colonies were partly legal and partly 
imperialist. The Barbarian successors of the Roman Empire made, 
in due time, their own experiments with colonization. The new 
nations -of Europe, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, the 
French and the British, conducted their experiments through the 
l6th., 17th. and 18th. centuries and the results are wellknown to 
students of history. The only law, if it deserved to be characterised 
as law, was that of “Might is Right”. The New World was 
discovered ; the Europeans began to colonise America and we know 
what price the children of the American soil had to pay. Not satisfied — 
with the butchery of the American Indians, the European states began 
to crush with iron hand the spirit of freedom even amongst the 
European colonies in North and South America. The inevitable 
happened and the United States broke away from the British Empire 
towards the end of the 18th. century. Similarly, Latin America 
asserted its independence during the first quarter of 19th. century : 
Brazil broke away from the Portuguese Empire and Spain lost her 
enormous territory extending from Mexico and Peru to Argentine and _ 
Chile. -a 
The New World thus proved itself to be somewhat unpropitious ` 
soil for European imperialism. The predatory European states 
instinctively turned to “fresh fields and pastures new’—to Asia and 
_ Africa. The triangular fight between the Dutch, the French and the 
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British left its fateful legacies to the 19th. century and towards the 
end of that century Germany and Italy also entered the list. Colonies’ 
and dependencies came to be considered as the insignia of big 
nationalism and the more powerful a nation came to be the more 
humiliated it felt in not having sufficient number of colonial slaves to 
prop up their throne of imperialism. The World War of 1914, 
euphemistically called “the war to end war,” was really the prelude to 
: a twentieth century tragedy which we may or may not live to assess 
properly. Italy and Germany may be mere prologues in this drama. 
Their rivals, cornering the bulk of the’ overseas dominians, are trying 
i to argue with pathetic vehemence that “grapes are sour”, that the ` 
colonies are far from being ‘profitable’, nay, even intolerably burden- 
f some. Hence the cult of the “Whiteman’s burden”. Yet no one 
| explains why the colonising powers spend so may years of their 
i precious lives in the most uncongenial and unprofitable (?) soils of 
Africa and Asia. Not satisfied with the advocacy of their native 
Í attorneys and barristers, the European imperialists are paying heavy 
fees to American writers for arguing their case. They had to prove 
i carefully that Germany’s claim for the rendition of the colonies was 
i based on “erroneous premises and inaccurate data”. Hence the two | 
Í volumes of the American writer Grover Clark: “A Place in the Sun” 
and “Balance Sheets of Imperialism.” But neither Italy nor Germany 
were convinced by such arguments ; and though they did not deserve 
_ any consideration, yet a new policy of “appeasement” is being slowly 
worked out before our eyes. The absurdity and the hypocrisy of the 
whole thing is too obvious to be analysed further and it will work out 
its Own nemesis sooner or later. When peace ceases to be a principle 
and degenerates into a clap-trap of political expediency then there 
is yery little hope for stabilization what to speak of appeasement. ] 
A While the claims and counter-claims ofr. 
being thus discussed shamelessly, the 
l and of the European dependencies of Asia must be ready to be 
i transferred “like cattle or slaves as part of a bargain in Europe.” 
A recent writer Barbara Ward in her book. “The International 
| Share-Out” gives some staggering facts. A small country like 
l Holland hasa Colonial population of 65 millions while France has 
633 and Great Britain 614 millions (leaving India of course out of 
OTD) The writers of this new school are desperately trying to 
prove “the unimportance of colonial acquisitions as a factor ina 
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country’s prosperity.” Why then, in the face of so much of profitless 
labour, the colonial nations are sticking to their jobs ? They ċlaim 
they have a great duty to perform towards the unfortunate natives 
whose trusteeship has devolved automatically on the colonising powers. 
Such disinterestedness and unadulterated philanthropy may prove to 
be the crowning glory of Twentieth Century Imperialism, only it seems 
to be a rare commodity in this Iron Age. 

But Golden Age may be quite near and we in the Orient should 


- not be sceptical about the dawning of that age of appeasement based on 


equity. May we only suggest that the self-ordained Board of Trustees 
retire from the field, for a while, enabling the rest of the world to 
appraise, in a disinterested way, the debit and credit balances of the 
European powers from the point of view of the starving, the diseased 
andthe dying millions of their colonial empires. Before imposing 
upon them a political constitution let it be realised what awful damages 
have been done to their physical and social constitution. Democracy 
versus Totalitarianism are idle topics before the hungry millions whose 
blood cries up to Heaven, being robbed of food and education, social 
justice and freedom. Judged, from this point of view, by an impartial 
tribunal (if any such thing is imaginable to-day) most of the colonial 
powers will be condemned as forfeiting their titles of trusteeship. 
Self-determination for the children of the soil is the only policy 
which would ultimately succeed and may yet save the world from 
a dire catastrophe. With this conviction we warmly endorse the 
dispassionate findings of a study group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs on “The Colonial Problem” from which we quote 
the following: “The Colonial Powers must therefore act on two 
fronts. They must prove to other Powers that their policy is not to 
exercise monopoly rights for themselves, but rather to administer 
colonial resources in the general interest; and they must prove to 
peoples in the colonies that the protection and the administration they 
offer is a fair return for the taxation and the other obligations they 
impose and is directed to ensure local prosperity. In other words, 
they have the difficult task of fulfilling the two aims of what Lord 
Lugard has called the Dual Mandate. Perhaps they must go even 


farther and so organise their administration, and in particular their 
educational policy, that it is directed not to permanent domination, 
but to the building up of a system which will eventually enable 
colonial peoples to achieve independence.” 
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Count S. Okuma 


A Builder of New Japan 
By the Hon'ble Ryutaro Nagai 
Minister of Communications, Tokyo, Japan 


In attempting to treat of a great man we are struck with the same 
phenomenon which we experience in trying to picture a lofty mountain. 
We get different pictures of Mount Fuji according to where we look at 


it from. Similarly a great man impresses us differently according to our 


different points of view. Such a man was the late Marquis Shigenobu 
Okuma. His greatness, therefore, can never be fathomed-unless it is 
studied comprehensively in all phases of his life-long activities ; that 
is to say, we have to study him not merely as a statesman but also as 
an educator and a publicist. 

He was generally known in the West as “the grand old man 
of Japan.” In that respect, he was like the late Mr. Gladstone of 
Great Britain. Dr. Thomas Baty, who is an Englishman, spoke of the 
Marquis, in this connection, as a great statesman who could be 
compared with Gladstone in respect of being a friend of the masses, an 
eloquent speaker and a man of many interests. 

Political activities of Marquis Okuma began when he was still 
a young man, with his participation in the work of the Meiji Restora- 
tion. This greatest upheaval in the history of modern Japan meant, in 
terms of political organization, the overthrowing of the feudal system 
under which the nation had lived for approximately 700 years and the 
restoring of the original system of direct government by the Emperor, 
Ideologically, however, it had an import more significant for the life of 
the Japanese nation. It meant the elimination of class despotism in 
the form of the Tokugawa Shogunate which had existed as an inter- 
mediary institution blocking the direct relationship between the 
Throne and the people, and the realization of the great ideal of 
“government by the Emperor assisted by all His people,” the basic 
principle of the national polity of our Empire. 

In subsequent years, he used to inspire the students of the 
Waseda University, the institution he had founded, to be the vanguard 
of the forces for the reconstruction of Japan. 
the possibilities of young men and expectations 
have come from his own experience in the past 


Such an appreciation of 
of their greatness must 
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Soon after his participation in the Meiji Government, the late 
Marquis found himself in disagreement with other leaders, mostly from 
the Satsuma and Choshu clans which played the leading parts in the 
Restoration. Those leaders began, as is the case with some reformers 
in other countries, to try to entrench themselves in the status quo with 


‘the political power which had fallen into their hands as the result of 


the collapse of the Shogunate. Thereupon, the young statesman, full of 
zeal for reforms, had to stand against that degenerating tendency and 
against those Satsuma and Choshu leaders. 

“Marquis Okuma, in March 1881, came to advocate the need of 
establishing the Imperial Diet, formulating the following programme : 
the Constitution shall be promulgated in 1881; a general election shall be 
held in 1882 ; and the Diet shall be inaugurated in 1883. Furthermore 
he urged the Satsuma and Choshu leaders to strive for the realization 
of this plan. This caused the majority of the governmental leaders to 
stand against him, and a large-scale intrigue was planned for his 
elimination. Consequently the progressive statesman was compelled 
to resign from the position of the Councillor of State. 

What the Marquis stood for, however, remained unshaken even 
after he was out of office. He began to exert himself all the more for 
the realization of his ideal. What he became aware of then was that 
in order to gain his end the cooperation of the masses had to be sought 
and that with the awakening of the masses the arbitrariness and 
despotism of the Satsuma and Choshu clans could be abolished. 
Accordingly, he organized the Kaishinto (Progressive Party) in April, 
1882, and established the Tokyo Senmongakko (Tokyo College), 
predecessor of the Waseda University, in the October of the same year 
determining thus to push on the movement for political reform by 
mobilizing and aligning all his forces for a war against clannism. 
However, the ideal for which the leader of the Progressive Party had 
long fought for came to be realized by the significant decision made by 
the Emperor Meiji, the most illustrious Sovereign in the modern world, 
who discerned the cultural progress of the times, took decision 
to promulgate the Constitution in 1888 and to inaugurate the Imperial 
Diet in 1889, against which, of course, no clan leaders could do anything. 
Moreover, in February 1888, Prince Ito, then Prime Minister, who was 
the foremost Choshu leader, invited the Marquis to join his cabinet as 
Foreign Minister, in which office he remained also in the cabinet 
succeeding the Ito cabinet. The new cabinet, it is interesting to note, 
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was what can be called “the Satsuma Cabinet,’ being led by General 
Kiyotaka Kuroda, a Satsuma leader. While serving thus as Foreign 
Minister’ in the two successive cabinets, the Ito and the Kuroda, he 
actively participated, on the one hand, in various preparatory measures 
for the inauguration of the Diet and, on the other hand, took the 
responsibility for negotiating with the Powers to revise the treaties on 
a new, equal basis. 

In those days Japan was regarded by the Western Powers as 
their inferior. Consequently commercial treaties concluded between 
Japan and the Powers were the so-called unequal treaties and of an 
inequitable nature unbearable to an independent nation. On this 
question, the Marquis frequently said : “This world is made not for 
White peoples alone but for the whole human race. Evil ways such as 
making discrimination against persons according to differences in races 
and religions have to be abolished by all means.” With this in mind, 
he opened negotiations with the Powers for the conclusion of new 
treaties, including all legal and taxation rights, with a view to doing 
away with existing inequalities. When the negotiations were on foot, 
he was attacked with a bomb by a man who could not grasp his true 
intentions, with the result that he went out of office having lost one leg. 

In the meantime, the consciousness of the nation of the need for 
constitutional government had become increasingly intense and the 
popularity of the Marquis has grown to such an extent as would over- 
whelm the clan leaders in power. Consequently the Marquis was 
called to head the cabinet. This cabinet, which he organized in 
coalition with the Jiyuto (Liberal Party) led by Count Taisuke Itagaki, 
a political party whose political views were not very far from those of 
his own, was in reality the first National Cabinet on the basis of 
political parties. His ministry, though short-lived due to lack of 
internal unity, had an epoch-making significance in the history of 
constitutional government in Japan. 

After this untimely collapse of the first party cabinet, Okuma the 
foremost promoter of constitutional government never took up again 


the leadership of any political party, continued his endeavors to 


lead the masses and awaken them to the sense of their political 


responsibility so that a trend for reform in the political world might be 
For that purpose he always kept close contact 
The publication of a magazine entitled “Shin- 
Nippon” (New Japan) on April 3, 1911, the day of the Anniversary of 


with the masses, 
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the Emperor Meiji, was an attempt along the same line. This publica- 


* tion contributed in no small measure to giving guidance and light to 


the ideological life of the nation through illuminating reviews of home 
and international affairs, reviews by the Marquis himself. ; 

During his ministry, the World War broke out, and the Japanese 
Government under his leadership joined the Allies in accordance with 
the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. When the Japanese forces 
occupied the Shantung Railway after taking the German fortress at 
Tsingtao, the far-sighted statesman said to me : “This Railway should 
be extended some day across the Asiatic Continent and be connected 
with the German-owned Baghdad Railway so that Japan may have a 
voice, a voice not merely consisting of words of mouth but founded 
on actual national strength. Western Powers have now been in 
conflict blinded by Imperialism born of the material phase of their 
civilization. The outcome of such blind movements in their diplomacy 
is the present major war in which practically the whole world is 
involved and from which the whole human race is suffering. To 
awaken them to the errors of their course of action and enlighten them 
on a better and truer way of life is the mission Japan is charged with for 
the establishment of the lasting peace of the world. For the perfor- 
mance of this mission Japan must have a strong voice in world affairs.” 

The greatness of Marquis Okuma as a statesman has been treated 
at some length. Studying him more closely, we find the interesting 
fact that he was more ofa thinker than a statesman. He was not 
a utilitarian politician but an idealistic reformer. For the full seven 
years of the publication of “Shin-Nippon” he had never failed to write 
a leading article for each of its monthly issues ; even during the period 
of two years and a half when he was leading the busiest life as prime 
minister, never did he fail to write. The grand oldman had read the 
philosophies of Tolstoi and Nietzsche : “They represent both extremes 
in philosophical views ; one stands for unqualified altruism and against 
all forms of resistance, in consequence denying legal sanctions even. 
The consisteht practice of such a philosophy leads, in reality, to 
nothing but anarchy. The other stands for unqualified aristocracy, 
and maintains that the best mind has the right to disregard laws made 
by the ignorant masses, This theory also leads to anarchy. The 
extreme West and the extreme East meet not only on the face of the 
earth but also in the world of ideas.” 
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pass into the limbo of “legal 


. International law may very soon 
fictions.” European scholars took special care to build it up for the 
last three centuries. But European politicians (with mock courtesies 
to Hugo Grotius), in less than three decades practically dismantled 
the noble structure of the International Code. Mathew Arnold in 
the last century wrote a book on Culture and Anarchy. May we sub- 
mit that the world competition for a substantial prize for a thesis on 
Law and Anarchy be instituted either by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or by the Nobel Peace Academy. We are sorry 
not to mention the League of Nations, in this connection, because 
that body appears to be in a state of “involuntary liquidation.” 


In the Post-war period, we notice two terms : Haves and Have- 
nots, gaining phenomenal notoriety. The Orientals, most of whom 
have been cheated by the Western powers, of political independence 
and economic autonomy, are awfully intrigued to watch big powers 
like Germany and Italy in the rank of the Have-nots. What would be 
Soviet Russias commentary to this unconventional definition of 
Have-nots ? 


U. S. S. R. is the only country in the world negotiating (geogra- 
phically at least) with three continents : Republican U. S. A. to the 
extreme East (touching Alaska), imperialistic Europe to her extreme 
West and unconstitutional (or rather should we say non-constitutional) 
Orient all along her Southern boundaries. With which group will 
Soviet Russia throw in her lot? Future alone will probably decide 
because the present apparently fails to do so. Stalin in his rceent 
address, has ruthlessly exposed the hollowness of the pretensions of the 
European Imperialists. The Soviet Paradise however seems to suffer 
from the unemployment of the wise and what is worse it seems to be 
very far removed from Paradise in the ordinary sense. 


For Asia the path is clear—to follow the creative urge of her 
own soul reborn. She has a glorious past and her spiritual and cultural 
assets are of inestimable value. Utilising the opportunities of the 
present, the sons and daughters of New Asia may yet builda great 
future and a new World Order. 
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My Career 


By His Excellency Manuel L. Quezon 
President of the Philippines 


I was born a poor man, the son of a school teacher in one of the 
smallest towns in the Philippines, Baler. My father had, besides his 
salary, a two-hectare rice-land which he cultivated. While I was a 
boy and during my early youth, my father saved as much as he could 
from his meager salary and from what he could get from his rice field, 
only to have a few hundred pesos with which to give me an education. 

During those Spanish days, a Filipino family could live in a small 
town with four pesos a month and rice. Thus did my family live for 
years. At the age of five an aunt of mine started to teach me to read 
and write. My own father and mother, and the priest of my town 
later, gave me primary instruction. 

At the age of nine I was brought by my father to Manila and I 
began my secondary education at the San Juan de Letran College. First 
I lived in the Convent of San Francisco serving as a room-and-mess 
boy for one priest, receiving no salary, except my board androom. I 
could not stay too long in this service, because, being too young, I 
could not do my work as a room-and-mess boy and at the same time 
study and go to college without hurting my health. 

I was then sent by my father to the house of an aunt of mine 
where for some pesos (I do not know much) I roomed and boarded. 
The house was located in Paco, too far from the Walled City for him 
who could only use his own feet as a means of transportation. My 
classes started at seven o’ clock in the morning and I had to get up 
very early to get to my class in time. 

Again this impaired my health and the following year I was taken 
by my father to San Juan de Letran as an intern. Asan intern I re- 
mained until I graduated as A. B. with the highest honors. By this 
time the savings of my father had all been spent in my education. He 
owed money, and simply told me I had to stop my studies unless I 3 
could work my way through a university education. 


Taken from “Quezon, The President”, by Sol. H. Gwekoh. 
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A SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENT 


T came to Manila, and spoke to my Dominican professors, who, 
by this time had become very fond of me, and toid them of my situa- 
tion. I wanted to be alawyer but could not pay for any expenses. 
; They secured a position for me as one of the helpers of the University 
of Santo Tomas with room and board and free tuition. Thus I was 
able to take up the study of the law. 

Before finishing my law course, the revolution came, and soon 
$ after the hostilities between the American and the Filipino forces had 
started, I joined the Filipino army and took part in the war. I remained 
i in the feld until all organized resistance to the authority of the 
United States had been wiped out. I came to Manila penniless and sick 
and I was put and kept in prison by the United States Army for six 
f months. 

After my release from prison I stayed in the house of the Alberts 
(Alejandro) who had become my good friends during the revolution. 
With them I stayed without paying for my room and board for some- 
time. There I fell sick and was admitted free of charge at San Juan 
a de Dios hospital, thanks to the good offices of my Dominican professors 
and the generosity of Bishop Alcocer, then of the Metropolitan of 
Manila. For a long time I was in the hospital until Dr. Singian 
brought me to his house to live with him free of charge, and to be 
taken care of by him and I got well. 

Then I was able to enter asa clerk in the Monte de Piedad, at the 
modest salary of twenty-five pesos a month and lived for a practically 


i ; nominal sum at the house of an old couple, until I passed the bar 
examinations with a very high grade. 


VICTORY IN EVERY CASE 


Once a lawyer I did not 80 into politics at once. 
in the office of Judge Ortigas, the largest and most high 
firm in the country at the time, at the invitation of 
himself who had known me as a student. I received a sa 
month, at that time a big salary for a lawyer who did 
Previous practice of the profession, and with the underst 
could have my own clients and receive 

I stayed in the frm for four mont 
won in the courts every single case all 


First I worked 
ly reputed law 
Judge Ortigas 
lary of P 150 a 
not have any 
anding that I 
my own fees from them. 

hs, received my monthly salary, 


oted to me by the firm, had my 


a a OE 


testify 
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own clients in association with another lawyer from Iloilo named Gay, 
and made for myself during that time about two thousand pesos from 
my practice with Mr. Gay. =e 

Then I had to go to Tayabas to file a civil suit to recover the 
land of my deceased father, which was unlawfully occupied by another 
party. In Tayabas, I soon began to have clients and, seeing a good 
field there for my profession, I came to Manila, severed my association 
with Mr. Gay, and opened my law office in that province. Imme- 
diately some big cases, civil and criminal, were entrusted tome. I 
charged large fees to the rich and none whatever to the poor. I lost 
no cases. 

Then the position of provincial fiscal for Mindoro was offered to 
me by the judge of the Court of First Instance of that district and by 
the late Dr. Tavera, then a member of the Philippine Commission, I 
hesitated long before accepting the offer. I was making over one 
thousand pesos a month as a lawyer and the position of fiscal of 
Mindoro gave only a salary of P 150. 


THE CALL OF PUBLIC DUTY 


I decided to accept the position as a call of public duty and 
accepted it. After six months as fiscal of Mindoro I was promoted to 
Tayabas, without asking anybody for this promotion: I served as fiscal 
of Tayabas for six months and then resigned to return to the practice 
of my profession. 5 
As fiscal of Tayabas I had a legal battle royal with the five best 
ican lawyers of Manila at the time on some criminal charges for 
estafa which I presented against an American lawyer, then the owner 
of the most Powerful American newspaper of Manila, The Cablenews, 
who tried to rob of their property a number of ignorant, but somewhat 
well-to-do, Filipinos. I won the case, the lawyer was convicted and 
disbarred, but he did not land in jail because he escaped from the 
Country, thus forfeiting his bond. 
As an aftermath of this and for his own personal reasons, the then 
pe of Mindoro, Captain Ofley, at my back, brought administra- 
arges of all kinds against me for acts supposedly committed by 

me while I was fiscal of Mindoro. 
a a being previously informed of the charges, an ex-parte 
on was conducted in Mindoro, witnesses were called in to 
against me in my absence, and under the moral threat of my 


Amer 
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persecutor, Governor Ofley. All the serious charges were found j 
absolutely groundless, but some minor ones were declared proven: 
such as, for instance, that I had attacked some one physically. 

I was disgusted with the whole performance, and I resigned the | 
position against the advice of Judge Ross, the then inspector of fiscals 
who told the then secretary of justice, Judge Ide, in my presence 
that I was the best provincial fiscal, . 


FREE SERVICE TO THE POOR 


I practised law again in Tayabas and once more my law office 
had to decline many cases because I could not handle them. I made 
several thousand pesos as a lawyer, as everybody knows in Tayabas, 
and then I entered the race for the governorship of the province. And 
I did so on the insistent demands of the poor people of Tayabas. 

As a fiscal and as a lawyer I had defended them against abuses 
of the unscrupulous rich and the lawless government officials, They 
wanted me to render them a constant and effective service as governor 
of the province, and I yielded to their demands. The richest, 
most powerful and influential families of the province fought me. 
mble stood by me, and I won against my two | 
both belonged to the cream of the society of 


tival candidates who 
the province, 


It seems evident that befo 
practised it and made a success of it 


» I was no longer a shirtless man. | 


e HAND-TO-HAND FIGHT WITH ROBBERS i 
i; i And so when Iass l 
3 few thousand pesos left fro 

young, unmarried man 


N As governor, not only did I Stop every kind of abuse of the 
People known to me, but when a band of ladrones was Organized in my 
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province armed with guns, I personally led the constabulary and the 
police with the then Colonel Harbord to pursue them in the 
mountains. After hiding all day and night without sleep and without 
food, we met the band, had a hand-to-hand fight with them, caught 
their leaders and that was the end. 

Whether I had been a good and impartial governor can be 
deduced from the fact that when one year and a half after my 
assumption of office, there was held the first election to the Philippine 
Assembly, I was elected as the representative from my district, this 
time with the vote not only of the poor, but also of the rich, for my 
election was practically unanimous though there was a candidate 
against me and I made no campaign for my election. 

As a representative, I became the floor leader of the Assembly 
and chairman of the appropriation committee, and after another year 
and a half as assemblyman I was elected resident Commissioner, a 
position I held until I was elected president of the Senate, after the 
enactment of the Jones Law. 


And right now let me interrupt my narration of my political 
career. 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


As soon as the Jones Law was enacted I informed Speaker 
Osmena, the then leader of the party, of my desire to practise anew my 
law profession, but Speaker Osmena insisted that I should continue in 
the public service as it was also the desire of my district. Thus I was 
elected senator without my taking part in the campaign for my election, 
and when the Senate was convened I was elected its president. 

After Serving as president of the Senate for sometime, I again 
tried to practise my profession. All steps had been taken for me to be 
a member of the firm of Cohn and Fisher, the largest law firm in 
ae at the time, and when everything was agreed and all that was 

was for me to go into the firm, the members of the Senate 
te. to resign as president. I was single, had neither need nor 

e money, and was persuaded to remain in public life. 
love a reason why I wanted to practise law was because I 
dae by aoe more than I love politics and I have never been 
vty he: poo. shitter of power. Jama humble man, born poor, lived 
ceremonies of im my infancy and youth and the formalities and 
official life do not appeal to me. I was persuaded by my 
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colleagues and so my understanding with the law firm of Cohn and 
Fisher went for naught. 
` Then came the time for me to get married and I did get 
married. To avoid public demonstrations, and the pomp of a marriage 
of the first and only president of the Philippine Senate which the | 
custom of our people would have demanded, I went to Honkong and 
there got married, without anyone being present at my wedding 
except halfa dozen men who were travelling with me. Even those 
persons did not know I was getting married that day until, to their 
surprise, the marriage ceremony began. I was dressed in business suit 
and my bride had an ordinary dress, no flowers, no celebration, 
nothing but the absolutely essential. 


RETURNED TO LAW PRACTICE 


I was then on my way to the United States heading a mission 
sent by the Legislature. After I was through with my mission I decided 
Once more to practise law. This time I was determined to carry out my 
plans. While in Washington T entered into and signed a c 
Judge De-Witt and the then attorney-general, Mr. 
partnership. 


And, in order that when I came back to Manila no one could 
prevent me from carrying out that contract, there was a clause in it 
requiring everyone of us—Quezon, De- 
bond of five thousand pesos to be forfeite 
the said contract, 


Paredes, to forma 


| 
| 
1i 
| 
| 
ontract with 
Witt and Paredes—to put a | 
din case anyone of us broke | 
; This time I wanted to practise my profession not only for love | 
ot practice of the law, but to make money. I had a wife and was i 
expecting to have childern. I had a duty to them. I did not want them } 


to be “shirtless” as their father had been, not because to be poor is a 
dishonour, but because it is hard. 


not want my childern to suffer the } 
d. I wanted them to have the same j 
t others had in theirs. But when! ; 
f 
| 


to resign as 


president of the Senate, and I yielded. I had to beg Judge De-Witt, | 


ore who had come to Manil 
bond and he did it 
_ the same, 


, just as Mr. Paredes very kindly c 
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I BECAME A BUSINESSMAN 


After our first baby came, the need for making money became 
more evident to me, and I went into a business with Judge Ortigas at 
his own invitation. Judge Ortigas, and Mr. Whitaker were buying a 
very big property and they were willing to take me in, as their partner, 
with one-eleventh share. 

Real estate business could have no possible incompatibility 
with my duties as president of the Senate or as senator and I accepted 
the proposition, provided I found the money that I had to put, which I 
did not have. 

Through the guarantee of my friend, Mr. Tomas Earnshaw, I 
secured a loan of one hundred thousand pesos from the National Bank, 
Mr. Earnshaw having at the time three times as much deposit in cold 
cash in the said bank. My participation in the real estate to be 
purchased answered for my debt. 

The business was a success. I paid my debt to the bank, and 


from what I made out of the transaction I have been acquiring other 
a 3 
properties. 


MORE REMINISCENCES * 


A Soldier in the Revolution 


I was for two years in the field. I was not put up in any 
military barracks. We roved the mountains barefooted; sleeping 
many a night in the mud and without shelter. 

There was no one to prepare our food and many a time we 
had nothing to eat but guavas. 


I finally fell sick with malaria. As a result, I later on contracted 
tuberculosis from the effects of which I have only recently recovered. 
But I did not get anything out of it. I did not even become a good 
ae Nobody taught me to handle my rifle—and the rifle was 
terrible, old, and with Poor ammunition. I could not have hit anybody 
500 yards from me. > 
There was no equal chance for us in the fight with the 
an soldiers. The time came when our best defence was our legs ! 
© years I had to undergo all kinds of hardships, nights without 


; : : oe 
ays without food, with no place to rest in—all this in the 
of our Common country. 


Americ 
Or tw 

Sleep y 

Service 


Excerpts from speeches dealing on his life. 
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MY FIRST MALACANAN VISIT 


Thirty-seven years ago (1896) I was privileged for the first time 
to walk into the grounds of Malacanan and enter the Palace halls. The 
circumstances attending my errand were such that my visit left a 
lasting vivid impression in my mind, Before that day I had no occasion 
to see Malacanan even from the street. 

I knew, of course, of the Palace as the official residence of the 
Spanish Captain General who was also the Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands; and my idea of the grandeur of the place was in 
harmony with my conception of the power and authority of the 
personage occupying it. 

“El Capitan General,” as His Excellency was called, way to my 
youthful mind a demigod. His word was law and his will supreme. 
Liberty, property, life itself were inthe hollow of his hand. I envisioned 
Malacanan Palace asa sort of a “sancta-santorum’ which my feet 
of clay were forever barred to enter. 

But one day in 1900, when General Mascardo’s head-quarters 
were located in the mountains between Bagac and Moron, of the 
province of Bataan, we read the news, ina Manila newspaper, that 
General Aguinaldo had been captured, and was a prisoner in 
Malacanan. 

General Mascardo at once summoned his general staff.. The 
first impression among us was that the story could not be true, for 
even our own headquarters did not know the exact whereabouts of 
General Aguinaldo. We thought that it was a fabricated story 


published for the purpose of demoralizing the ranks of the Philippine 
army. 


I SURRENDERED 


; But our chief of staff, the la 
of the Spanish army, 
required that we ascerta 


te Colonel Leysan, a former officer 
remarked that the importance of the news 
in its veracity. There upon General Mascardo 
ordered me to surrender to the American forces and try to find out 
whether or not General Aguinaldo had really been captured. 


I wasat the time suffering from malaria and had become 
more of a burden to our head quarters than anything else. The general, 


therefore, thought it best for me to go to Manila and undergo 
treatment, 


Domai 
Aa 
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“If General Aguinaldo is a captive in Manila, try to get in 
touch with him,” General Mascardo said to me. “Ask him if he has any 
order to give and write me a letter.” ; 

The following day I left the camp and went to Mariveles with 
my two orderlies. After a long and hard journey JI at last reached the 
foot of the Mariveles mountain where I encamped and from where I 
sent word to the American commander of the post that I was willing 
to surrender if he could guarantee that after giving myself up I would 
be set free. 

In reply I was told that unless I had committed some crime, such 
as ordering the killing of some American prisoners or some Filipino 
civilians, and provided that I was willing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, I would be released immediately. 

Given this assurance, and knowing that I had committed no 
crime, with my orderlies I entered the town of Mariveles in the 
afternoon, and surrendered to the American officer whom I 
subsequently found to be Lieutenant Lawrence S. Miller. 


A FREE MAN 


True to his word, Lieutanant Miller told me that I was a free 
man after I had signed the oath of allegiance to the United States. I 
then informed the Lieutenant that one of the reasons for my surrender 
was to find out the truth about the report of General Aguinaldo’s 
capture, and if true, I wanted to see him with my own eyes in order 
that I could inform General Mascardo of the fact. 

The following day Lieutenant Miller sent for me and told me 
I could go to Manila on one of the army launches and proceed 
directly to Malacanan where General Aguinaldo was detained. 

I took the launch, came to Manila, arrived early in the evening, 
and from the boat I was taken to Malacanan. It was with a feeling of 
awe that I entered those forbidden grounds and, with diverse feelings, 
Went up the stairs, and was ushered into the last door on the right side. 
As I entered the door I saw an imposing military figure dressed 
coding eee - ; a general of the United States a army, who, upon 
e T se to his full six feet. At his side there stood a young army 
E a man dressed in civilian clothes who acted as the inter- 

e general was General Arthur Mac Arthur, the young army 


offcer, his a; : $ 
> his aide, and the interpreter, Fred Fisher, later to become a 


me 
ge the supreme court of the Philippines. 


that 


in th 
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I VISITED GENERAL AGUINALDO 


After my introduction to the general, I told him that I had come 
to find out if General Aguinaldo had really been captured ; and if so 
to see the general and talk to him. General MacArthur pointed to the 
opposite door and said a few words in English, which were translated to 
me as meaning that General Aguinaldo was in the room and that I 
could go and talk to him. 

I then withdrew and walked toward the room pointed out to me, 
at the door of which there were two American soldiers standing with 
white gloves, each soldier holding a gun with drawn bayonet. 

As I entered the room and saw General Aguinaldo, I felt that 
the world had ended. The last time I saw General Aguinaldo, he was 
in his general headquarters in Tarlac, still the supreme head of the 
Philippine Republic, the commander-in-chief of our forces, the man 
whose order no Filipino dared to question. I was then on his 
staff and had come that day to bid him good-bye, for I was going to the 
front, at my own request, to join the command of General Mascardo. 

As long as I live I shall never forget the anguish of my heart 
when I saw my former commander-in-chief a prisoner, alone in that 
toom, guarded by armed soldiers, and accompanied only by Dr. 
Barcelona, his personal physician. 

I approached General Aguinaldo with all the respect and venera- 


tion that I felt for him and told him of the purpose of my visit. 
General Aguinaldo looked at me with suspicious eyes, 
what he had in mind, I said : “General, please take 
and see my appearance. Does not my frail frame and my clothing 
speak to you ofa life led in the mountains? And see these scars, 
—don’t they remind you of the effects of a certain medicine only the 
people in the hills use ?” 


After my remarks General Aguinaldo’s countenance changed 
somewhat, but he simply said to me: “ 


and as I divined 
a good look at me 


Tell General Mascardo you have se 
say.” He then asked how many more 
had 800 but hardly any ammunition. 


en me and that I have nothing to 
rifles we had. I told him we 


Seeing that he had no further questions to ask I took my leave. 


MY FIRST CONTACT WITH AMERICANS 


ot have a very favorable opinion of the Americans 


; I w n My contact 
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: “Well, as you see, I am a prisoner. 


: 3 x Before meeting both General Harbord and General Bandholtz, — 
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~ with them was limited to running away from the American soldiers. 


They kept me on the goin the mountains of Bataan and Pampanga 
night and day, and that, I tell you, is-quite a tiresome thing. 

After keeping me on the run for so many months, they kept 
me quiet the following six months, giving me salmon at noon and 
salmon at night, and big burley guards watched me in a nice room 
where they kept me locked up. 

After my graduation and after taking the bar examination, I 
went to Tayabas. Up till then, except for the time when I saw 
the great sire of my friend, General MacArthur, in one of the 
rooms of Malacanan Palace anda few other American officials, up 
to that time, I repeat, I had not had any personal relations with any 
American. : 

I went to Tayabas, my own province, and there I met General 
Bandholtz. Soon after Ihad met him I came to the conclusion that 
the Americans were not as bad as I thought they were. He was 
kind, courteous, was deeply interested in my career, and very soon 
we were friends. Through General Bandholtz, through my friendship 
with him, Ilearned of the ways of thinking and of the gentlemanly 
behaviour of the American soldier. 

After General Bandholtz left Tayabas, he was succeeded by the 
then Colonel Harbord of the constabulary. When General Harbord 
came to the province I was practising law, getting ready to launch my 
campaign for governorship of the province. I donot know whether 
General Harbord remembers this. 

Every American in the province, except the officers of the con- 
stabulary and a lieutenant of the U. S. army, Lt. Hunter Harris, was 


. against my candidature. The superintendents of schools, the district 


engineers and all the teachers of the province had organized a league 
against me. 

I remember how an American school principal, a young man, one 
night came to my house and asked me pointblank: “Quezon, is it true 
that you are going to be a candidate for governor ?” I answered 
him yes, “Well, I am going to oppose you. You are too young. You 
better elect Mr. Carmona and two years from now you may bea 
candidate for governor. I will help you later. But if you run now 
T will ©Ppose you. We have pledged to support Carmona.” 

h I did not ask you to give me any advice. But I thank you for 
the advice anyway. And I will be a candidate.” 
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LIFE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Ihave spent my whole life inthe public service and the few 


remaining years that it may please God to give me life, after the 31st 
of December, 1941, when my term expires, I have the right to enjoy 
in peace. 


I have reached the point where in the ordinary course of life my — 


days are counted and it would be the height of folly for me to 
sacrifice everything, including the success of my administration, to mere 
love of power. 


co ie % 


* 
% 
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We are living to day amidst the storm and stress of one of the 
most tragic epochs of history. Acute unemployment and economic 
distress threaten the stability of governments the world over. The 
very foundations of civilized society are shaken. The common man 
alone can save humanity from disaster. It is our duty to prove to him 
that under a republican system of government he can have every 
Opportunity to attain his happiness and that of his family. Protection 
to labour, especially to working women and minors, just regulation of 
the relations between labour and capital in industry and agriculture, 
solicitous regard on the part of the. government for the well being of 
the masses are the means to bring about the needed economic and 
social equilibrium between the component elements of society. 

I face the furure with hope and fortitude, certain that God never 
abandons a people who ever follow His unerring and guiding hand. 


. May He give me light, Strength, and courage evermore that I may not 
_ falter in the hour of service to my people. 


—President Quexon 


S| World-Population and Languages 


3 | By S. C. Guha, Editor, Indiana, Benares 
yo The League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics for 


November 1938 shows the total population of the world, at the end of 
‘oe 1937, as 2134. millions. 

Over half of these live in Asia, where India alone accounts for 
over 375 million people, and China is assumed to have 450 millions, and 
Japan proper exceeds 72 millions. 

This shows that India covers nearly 4 of humanity, China nearly 
tand Japan nearly sp, the whole of Asia accommodating more than 
half of human beings. 

Other countries having big population are Russia ( the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics ) with 178 millions, and the United States 
| of America, having over 130 millions. 
£ In Europe, next to Russia come Germany (after the recent terri- 

torial changes), having 79 millions, Italy 43, France 42 and Poland 
35 millions. 


d The South American countries together have 90 millions, of 
¢ which Brazil alone represents nearly a half. 
: To be more precise, the percentage of population should stand 
f thus : 
: China : over 21 per cent 
India over 17 per cent 
A Russia ( U. S. S.R.) over 8 percent 
1 j United States over 6 percent 
i Germany over 34 per cent 
: Japan over 3 percent 
| United Kingdom nearly § 24 per cent 
| Brazil over 2 per cent 
| Italy over 2 per cent 
i France just 2 percent 
i Poland over 14 per cent 
684 
Other countries 
(including figures left out) 31} 
100 
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The number of people of a country speaking one language does 
not always go side by side with population. China of course holds the | 
very first position both in regard to population and language. The | 
fact is that the whole of China is supposed to have one language and . 
one literature, while India is divided into various ones. Had Hindu- 
stan only one mother-tongue it should have retained its second position 
in language also. 

Largely spoken languages in the world are not many. Only seven i 
languages are spoken by over 50 millions each. That is to say, the last A 
of the seven languages is the mother-tongue of only 24 per cent of the ) 
world population. 

Of these seven languages English occupies the place of honour in 
strength of adherents, provided the entire area from Canada to Cali- H 
fornia in North America is taken as a secondary sphere of English, the | 
natural language of England. j 

It is interesting to note that the last place of these seven langu- | 
ages is however taken by a modern language of India, namlely, Bengali, 

| 
1 
| 
! 
} 


which is spoken bya little over 50 millions of human beings, living 
within the political boundaries of Bengal. No other Indian language— 
not even Hindi or Urdu, or their combination the much-talked of 
Hindustani or Hindi-Hindustani—has any place in the list of leading 
languages of the world, 

The following is taken from Mr. C. K. Ogden’s Basie English an 
Indian edition of which was published last year (1938) by the Times of 
India Press, Bombay : : 
“English is the natural language or the language of government or | 
ei: trade, of some 540 millions, The other six leading languages are :- 

China 450 millions l 
Russian 166 millions 
German 90 millions 
Spanish 90 millions 
Japanese 56 millions 


Bengali 51 millions” 
If Hindustani (or Hindi w 


in the Arabic) could be taken as 
_ and from Kashmir to the Niza 
s place among the first four of the 
Urdu, when written in one scri 
oun ty as one language spoken 


ritten in the Nagari script, and Urdu 
one language from Bihar to Rajputna 
m's dominions, it would have taken a 
world’s leading languages. Hindi and 
Pt ate generally considered in the — 
by “over 120 million people and 
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India” (Mahatma Gandhi as reported by B. R. Sinha in the Modern 
Review, March 1938, p 337) í 
One script is often used in writing more languages than one. But 
when one language begins to be written in more scripts it divides its 
own house into as many distinct compartments as scripts: and 
ultimately the off-shoots are hardly drawn together until a common 
| script is adopted by all. 
| In the case of Hindi and Urdu the unfortunate position is that 
| neither of the adherent parties seem to realise this truth. Some of the 
| Provincial Governments have ordered that official communiques and 
| notices in one language (Hindustani) should be written and circulated 
| in both the scripts, Nagari and Arabic, in juxta-position. Now if both 
| the versions are transliterated wice versa it is doubtful if they will 
| tally with the originals. You must either find some fundamental 
| defects in the systems of transliteration, or must admit of a flaw of 
| attempting to clothe one language with two different costumes, 
l 


| 
i 
| 
understood by millions more out of 350 million of total population of 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 


Scripts have played important parts in the formation and 
development of languages. The Roman for instance has produced 
wonderful results in the west. It is no wonder therefore that a Kemal 
Ata-Turk should adopt it for Turkey, and a President of the Indian 
National Congress should go so far as to recommend its introduction 
in our country in preference to either of Arabic and Nagari, quite 
ignoring the fact that the Indian alphabet approaches scientific 
perfection more than any others in the world, not excluding Arabic 
and Roman. 

But an alphabet should not be confounded with amete script. The 
Indian alphabet—a-a-ka-iha-can be writtin in several scripts, viz., 
Bengali, Burmese, Ceylonese, Gujarati, Gurumukhi Kannadi, 
Malayalam, Nagari, Nepali, Tamil Telugo, Tibetan, Oriya, Panjabi, etc. 

: That language will last which has a scientific alphabet, uses a 
flexible script, and is governed by a good system of grammar. It is time 
now. to consider if there is any language to satisfy these primary 


Crear el 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 
3 | in The population of the world in general seems to have increased 
$ (0) 

j 


conditions. 
ne year, 1937, by a little over one per cent. Birth and death rates 
ave shown 


1911 n a downward trend during the post-war period, between 
x and 1937, in practically all European countries, in the United 
es, Canada, South America and Japan. In Australia and New 
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Zealand, where death rates were already very low at the beginning of 
the period, no further reduction has occurred except in single years, 
but birth rates have been falling there too. 

To obtain a proper linguistic census is not as easy as counting 
the human heads on a particular date at a place and from the statistics 
of population. A man speaking one language in 1921 may, ten years 
after at the next census, be included in the sphere of another language 
of business. Who can tell how many persons of purely Indian 
origin, speaking an Indian tongue, have been treated as English- 
speaking people in our very midst ? Further political boundaries often 
influence a clinging towards a ‘state’ language, especially when one 
can speak that language. An example is not too distant to cite. Bengali 
as one of the first seven languages of the world, according to Mr. 
Ogden, may perhaps rise appreciably higher in position if a proper 
account is taken of the people in the neighbourhood of the political 
province, Bengal. Ifthe Bengali-speaking-areas of Assam, Orissa and 
Bihar including Chhota Nagpur are taken into consideration the total 
number of speakers of Bengali would be no less than 80 millions, 
giving the language the fifth place in the world’s leading languages, 
Besides English, Chinese, Russian and German, there is hardly any 
other at the present day that would compete with Bengali even in 
number. 

It should also be borne in mind that the present seventh 
language of the world is a powerful living language of modern India, 
having a direct link with the classical languages of the country, in 
structure and composition, in grammar and idiomatic expression. 
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na The Hebrew University 
E By Professor Dr. H. Bergmann 
ars 

l 
ge 5 
a In turning over my office to Professor A. Fraenkel, the able 

| ; pR 
E new Rector of the Hebrew University, it becomes my duty to submit a 
oh brief account of the development of this institute during the term of 
jë my office, and to say a few words about the function of the Hebrew 
ali University as I understand it. The essential work of the University is 
ir done, of course, by its teachers and students. Itis not, however, of 
e that aspect of the work that I shall speak on this occasion, but I shall 
A al rather indicate briefly in what way the scope of this University has 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ai | widened during the past three years. 

fall Three years ago the Faculty of Science was organised in its full 

scope. In the course of that time the new Faculty sent out its first 

graduates, and the University conferred its first doctors’ degrees. New 

courses were instituted in both Faculties, the Department of Physical 

Chemistry was opened. Erofessors or lecturers were appointed for the 

courses in Principles of Education, Social Philosophy, History of the 

Halakha, French Civilisation, and Modern Jewish History. Additional 

teachers in English and French were engaged. Advanced courses were 

| arranged in the Economics of the Near East, Psychology, Geography of 

| Palestine, and Modern Arabic Diction. The plans for the establishment 

i of the Faculty of Medicine, which have been very actively promoted by 

i our President, have progressed so far that a Pre-Faculty has been 

i Organised and the University hopes to dedicate the new Medical 

“a Centre on Mount Scopus next spring jointly with the Hadassah 

Women’s Zionist Organisation of America. The plans for the 

establishment of the Agricultural College have matured to the point 

where it was possible for the Board of Governors to make its recent 

announcement concerning the opening of the Agricultural College and 

the appoinment of Mr. I. Elazari-Volcani as Professor and occupant of 
the Ruth Ochberg Chair of Farm Management. 

These few items cover a record of substantial achievement by 

the authorities of the University in conjunction with the academic 


* Opening Exercise of the Hebrew University for the year 5699 November 14, 1938 
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staff. There are, however, no successes to report in certain important 


respects. Thus, the Department of Education is still incomplete because 
it has not been possible to make definite arrangements for instruction 
in psychology. No fitting candidate has yet been found for the chair 
of English Literature. All our efforts—and we have made many—to 
engage a Professor of Theoretical Physics have so far been fruitless. No 
progress has been made in establishing a Department of political 
Economy, and a number of the important chairs in the Faculty of 
Humanities remain vacant owing to shortage of funds. Shortage of 
funds is also the reason why it has not been possible to comply with 
request for improvements in the natural science laboratories. 

In this balance sheet of successes and failures I am bound to 
mention the very considerable progress made by the University in 
fostering contacts with the Yishuv in Erotz-Israel and the Jewish 
communities in countries of the Diaspora. The financial straits of the 
University have necessitated journeys to the -Diaspora by a number of 
its teachers; and out of this “sacred imperative’, if I may use 
Rosenzweig’s phrase, many benefits have accrued to the University. 
Our Department for Organisation and Information arranged visits for 
teachers of the Uniyersity to almost all the countries of Central, 
Western, and Northern Europe, to North, Central and Southern 
America, and to Australia. By means of these visits connections have 
been established between the Hebrew University and other universities 
and between the University and the Jewish communities in the 
Diaspora. 

The connections with other universities are very welcome 
indeed. Situated as it is on the edge of the desert and carrying on its 
instruction and research in a language unknown to most scholars abroad, 
the Hebrew University is in danger of becoming isolated and losing 
touch with the progress of science. 
of arranging for exchanges with other universities, we must send out 
teachers and students abroad, invite teachers from foreign universities 
to come to us not only for occasional guest-lectures, but also for 
complete courses. There is the absurd situation, due to political 
difficulties, that the Hebrew University has no connections with the 
universities of Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Persia. 
activities of first importance which 
the concern of our President. 

Tt connection with Jews in the Diaspora, 


We must devise ways and means 


Here is a scope for 
, in my opinion, is primarily the 


also, a very important 
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n devolves upon the Hebrew University. When we come to 
them, they always say to us: Many delegates come to us from Eretz- 
Israel and for the sake of Eretz-Israel. But most of them come.to take, 
and do not realize that Eretz-Israel is also called upon to give. Now, 
the very fact that the Hebrew University exists, and that it is held in 
high esteem by non-J ewish scholars, is a source of strength and 
encouragement to the Diaspora, and this should not be a small matter 
in our sight. But it is not enough that our representatives go to the 
Diaspora for a few days or weeks and bring a message from Eretz- 
Israel. We must arrange for our graduates to go abroad so that they 
may work there as teachers and in other capacities. When it was asked 
during the world war where we could get pioneers for building up 
Eretz-Israel, Robert Weltsch suggested that every Jew should give a 
year’s service in the Land. Now, conversely, the time has come for 
Eretz-Israel to serve the Diaspora. The masses in the Diaspora are 
bewildered and confused, and they have all too few guides to Judaism, 
too few teachers and Rabbis. The rabbinical seminaries of Germany, 
Austria and Rhodes have been destroyed before our very eyes, 
and it is doubtful whether the rabbinical seminary projected in 
Czechoslovakia can now be established. Our colleague Dr. Fischel, who 
recently returned from a long trip to Central and South America, 
informs us that there is a shortage of Rabbis and Hebrew teachers in 
all those countries. Only a few days ago I read of an excellent plan 
which was carried out by some students of the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati. They hired a car and travelled thousands of miles 
visiting small communities and even isolated families in remote districts 
in order to rouse them from their apathy and to bring them into touch 
with living Jewish values. All this goes to show that the Hebrew 
University is performing a most necessary function in training rabbis 
and teachers (I do not use teachers in the limited sense of the term 
here). A chemist or a bacteriologist is also a teacher when he goes to 
the Diaspora and brings it a message from the living Judaism in Zion. 
Let us not wait for appeals to come to us from the Diaspora, but 
Ourselves take the initiative in studying its needs and in considering 
the posibilities of meeting them. 

Our pepole is now engaged in an unprecedented struggle. Of 
Our struggle in this country I shall not speak. You, our students, go 
Out night after night to stand on guard. The Board of Governors at 
its meeting in London asked me to convey to you its best wishes 
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and its appreciation of your devotion and loyalty to your twofold 
task as sons of the Homeland and students of the Hebrew University, 
All of -us are alive to the tragedy inherent in this war with our 
neighbours ; and we are aware, despite all the atrocities that have 
been committed, that the Arab people also has infused much idealism 
and love of country into this war. Our feeling about this tragic war js 
exemplified in the incident of the Jewish labourer who, while working 
on Tegart’s Wall, prayed for the day when that barbed-wire barrier 
between the peoples of this country would be pulled down. 

The struggles in the Diaspora is less tragic but more terrible. 
We are hounded from country to country; our honour is trampled 
underfoot ; and the Word of God, which together with Christianity, 
Judaism brought to Western civilization, has become a by-word of 
reproach. Faith in the living God has been replaced by faith in 
aeroplanes, bombs, and poison gas. The past year has brought all too 
clear proof of the power of armaments : after twenty years the 
haughty victors of the world war have been defeated in peace, and 
those defeated in the war have become the masters of the world. So 
the wheel turns, 

We are living in a time of wrath and affliction. Yet even in 
the depth of adversity we are witnesses to miracles, 


champions of the Christian creeds manifest great 
heads of mighty states. 


We have seen the 
er power than the 
The Pope has been ironically called the new 
friend of the Jews ; yet behind the irony lurks not jesting, but fear. A 


new front is being formed, and we Jews know where we belong. We 
need not be passive victims in this war. We know—and we shall tell 


our persecuted brethren—why we are Persecuted and what we are 
fighting for. 


those upon horses, but we call 
God. They stumble and fall, but we 
It is with such “good courage” that 
te the whole House of Israel. Not 
age: the deeds of instruction and 


upon the name of the Lord our 
rise up and are of good courage.” 
the Hebrew University must inspi 
words but deeds will rouse cour 
research, sustained by daily and ho 
new Rector, my colleague Professo 
the Hebrew University in this spirit, 
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Assam’s contribution to Literature. 
Miss. Durgabati Saikia, B. A. 


We need but glance at the history of modern Indian literatures 
to find that their development from the 12th century A. D. down to 
the present day is marked by the same characteristics, and their source 

| of inspiration also was not different. This is more so in Northern India. 

| Bhakti-cult had much to do with this development of 
2 | provincial literatures. Everywhere the first specimens were either songs 
f | dedicated to Krishna, or a commentary on the Gita or the Bhagavat, a 
ae 
a 


FOS UNA CA es LS Ce: 


translation or adaptation of the Epics or the Puranas. The credit of y 
raising the day-to-day speech of the ordinary folk into a fullfledged 
| literary language goes to these Vaishnava reformers. They realised that 
| Sanskrit is like the water of a well whereas the bhasa is like a flowing 
| river. 
| “RES PARA SA ol N — r 
| It comes to this, therefore, that when we think in terms of 
| world literature we cannot but take all the modern Indian languages 
| together into consideration. Every province has contributed something 
| towards the development of Indian thought and literature as a whole. 
It may be, we have not taken any respectful account of all the 
| 
f 
4 


Provinces. But time has come when every Indian must learn to think 
of Indian langua 


ges not his own as something not foreign. In future a 

historian of Indian literature will have to devote special chapters to | 

| these provincial literatures and in doing so his task will remain half- 

| finished if he fails to consider the quota of each province, however 

| small it may be, 
I do not propose to give a history of Assamese literature, nor 

| do I intend to Present an account of all the branches of it. I will 

| Confine myself only to that sphere of our literature where the Assamese / 

| People attained some distinction. 

| Tt was in the 13th century A. D. that Assamese literature 

| Properly began its career. The great epic of India, the Ramayana, was 

\ 


ented by Madhav Kandali. Tt was a matter of great adventure on 
© Part of Kandali to wri 


Masses, Specially at a tim 


te an epic ina language only spoken by the 
e when scholars of repute tried their poetic 
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genius almost exclusively in the field of Sanskrit. He can properly be | 
called the father of Assamese poetry. | 

In the Ramayana of Madhav we get all the beauty and 
grandeur of the Ramayana of Valmiki bereft only of the musicof | 
Sanskrit language. At any rate nobody need regret of not knowing 
Sanskrit once he goes through Madhav’s Ramayana. There arose | 
several poets at about the same period but we may not give an 
account of them in an essay like this. 

Next came Sankardeva and his follower Madhavdeva with | 
their mighty resources. The 15th and the 16th century is the | 
renaissance period in Assamese literature. Sankardeva combined in 
him a reformer, a poet and a dramatist. Sankardeva wrote the frst | 
Assamese drama—-a rare thing in the literature of other parts in India— | 
in the year 1488 A D. The title of the drama was ‘fæstar. We donot | 
know if there existed drama written in a provincial language at that | | 
time in any other part of India. Sankardeva wrote six dramas. Stories | 
from the epics and the Bhaghavat furnished him with plots. Madhava- | 
deva followed suit and composed six dramas. They are known as ‘ali | 
ataais’. They are Alal because they consist only of one act. In general | 
technique they resemble the Sanskrit dramas. These dramasare | 
conspicuous by the presence of the Sutradhara or Prologue throughout : | 

I 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
\ 


the performance. The Mahapurushias tried their best to make literature 
ameans of the upliftment of the people in general both mentally 
and spiritually. We think this should be the real criterion of good 
literature. They popularised the dramas by using the vernacular 
language without affecting the dignity and convention of literature. 
All the dramas pervade with sentiments of ata, Ñq and ofe | 
Madhavdeva's dramas had 41844} as their dominant sentiment (HNI). 
Dramas in Assamese written in the 15th century A.D.can be very well 
considered as a distinct contribution towards Indian literature, and 
eventully towards the literature of the world. 

Besides being dramatists they were poets of no mean order. 
Sankardeva’s Kirtana (#164) will be 
regards Madhavdeva’s Namghosha, 
commissioner of Assam, once remarked, 
Namghosha has no English translation as yet.” 


If the Mahapurushia Sect gave poetry and drama to Assam the 
Damodaria Sect gave prose. 


appreciated everywhere. As 
Colonel Gordon, ex-chief 
——"It is a matter of regret that 


d The sixteenth century saw the Assames? 
prose at its full glory. Bhattadeva, a disciple of Damodar, was anothe? 
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a reformer of Assam. Bhatta wrote the Bhagavata and the 
Gita in Assamese prose and that in the 16th century A. D. We need 
hardly make any remark regarding this work when so eminent persons 
as Sir P. C. Roy and Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, have showered high 
encomiums on them. We quote their openions below. Says Sir P. C. 
Roy— 

“Tt is a priceless treasure. Assamese prose literature developed 
to a stage in the far distant sixteenth century, which no other litra- 
ture of the world reached except the writing of Hooker and Latimer 
in England ”. 

So Dr. Rabindranath Tagore Says— 

“It is a very striking book, interesting from many points of view. 
You may very well be proud of the author of this book who could 
handle prose in such a remarkably lucid style, more than a century 
before we had any prose book in Bengali.’ 

We may also add here Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee’s remark :— 

“ The people who could write Gita in such prose in the sixteenth 
century was not a small people ”. 

Assamese literature can claim yet another speciality and that is its 
historical literature of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 
This isa branch in which India as a whole was not much advanced, 
at least this is how foreigners put it. Assam has given a direct lie to 
such remark. Histories of dynasties and families, accounts of battles 
and revolutions, both in Assamese prose and poetry are valuable records 
of literature. They can be considered as great contributions to the 
historical literature of India and in the long run to that of the world. 

Of the present day authors the name of the late Laksminath 
Bezborua can be mentioned. His wit and humour in literature will 
have a universal appeal. The present day literature is still growing and 
any remark would be premature. Assam came under the British in- 
fluence after a period of great turmoil and distress, only in the year 
1826 about a century ago. There are other factors hampering for the 

Present the growth of its literature which we need not discuss here. 
We have Pointed out only the landmarks to demonstrate that the old 
Assames language and literature are as great as any other of India, 
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- Cultural Life in Palestine 


By Prof. Peter Krieger M.A. 


Palestine is unfortunately “in the news”. The conflicting 
political aims of Arabs and Jews the Government's plans, the Indian 
conference, the discussion of the whole affair by the League of Nations, 
all these topics have kept Palestine in the limelight. The glare of 
publicity, however, does not always throw the best light on political 
ambitions ; it tends to obscure the cultural backgrounds whence such 
political aims derive. In the case of Zionism the question of tracing 
the spiritual sources of its origin is of particular Interest. 

In one of his essays. Irwin Edman, a modern American 
philosopher, describes, how the whole of mankind is suffering from 
profound nostalgia. Unsatisfied by his scientific achievements, man 
feels within his soul a certain lack and void. He longs to escape front 
the hustle of our life back to his cultural origins. Edman recognises 
: Zionism as a movement deriving from this nostalgia, adding that it 
would be futile to judge such a movement from any political 
standpoint. 

Thus, at the root of the Jewish Palestine movement lies a 
Passionate craving for home. Since the very first days of his history 
the Jew has considered it the mission of his people to be faithful to 
guard the holy fire of his faith, to bear witness by his existence. Now, 
with the forcing of the Ghetto gates giving Jewry access to European 
culture, he saw the fulfilment of his national and religious movements 
growing more and more difficult. The prevailing materialistic f 
civilisation shattered his religious traditions. The chain of generations — 
of self-conscious Jews appeared to snap. The frenzied belief inthe | 
religion of Progress setting in during the 19th century, seemed to 
herald a new era, in which there was no room for Judaism. Every- 
where the destructive forces of assimilation made serious inroads. -~ 

It was of this anxiety regarding the continuance of Jewish cultute jo 
that Zionism was born. Its aim, as envisaged. by Achad Haam, # | 
Jewish thinker of our time, was to create in Palestine a Jewish | 
community, strong and numerous enough to lead—in contrast to Jew} | 
in the Diaspora—its own cultural life, to foster the cultural values % į z 
the past and to hand them over regenerated to the coming generation E 


ie aa a E aa 


- modern life 
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That was the basic idea of spiritual Zionism and with this object in 
view the foundations were laid for the life of the Jewish community 
in Palestine. It was not only a religious life that was proposed—the 
religious element should emerge as but a factor in Jewish culture in 
general, a culture embracing the whole gamut of human endeavour. 
The common basis was to be a national one, upheld by a common 
language. Thus, the demand was voiced to re-instate the Hebrew 
language, a language which had not been spoken for 2000 years, as the 
vernacular, the language of our daily life. 

When this postulate was announced at the end of the last 
century, it appeared almost fantastic. But the resolution-was carried 
and the attempt succeeded. Hebrew, which for over 20 centuries had 
been the language of the book, a dead language, awakened to new life. 
I think this revival as one of the greatest miracles in the miraculous 
story of the new Jewish Palestine. 

And the pioneers of the Hebrew language proved indeed to be 
tight. The possession of a common language was the only possibility 
of welding the immigrants flowing from all countries to Palestine 
into one homogeneous national unit. How else would it have been 
possible for Jews from America, Germany, Poland, Yemen and 
Kurdistan to: understand each other ? 

Naturally, ‘there were many obstacles to overcome until the é 
Present state was reached. Hebrew as the language of the Bible was 
rich in expressions for every thing connected with religious life; but 
the-vocabulary as fat aš daily life, the needs of a peasant or a work- 
man were concerned, had been forgotten. For many spheres of 
» for science and industry, there was a complete lack of 
words. Now, how did you manage to get new words? You may ask. 
In this field, in the course of one generation, a gigantic task has been 
accomplished,- A Language Committee, headed by a Professor of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, subjected the literature of former 


A aS to a systematic examination in order to discover and resurrect 
~ Me lost vocabulary. When absolutely new words had to be created. 


-these are 


= Partly moulded on the kindred Arabic, partly taken over 
from Eur ; 


S. Opean tongues and adjusted to the Hebrew language. Diction- 
= o T Special subjects, various crafts and industries have been. 
a "shed and distributed. Many of the world’s classics have already 

~z translated and the Hebrew University publishes a library of 
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°sophical classics in Hebrew translations, already comprising. 
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: the works of Aristotle, Descartes, Hume, Kant, Mill, Plato an a 
a others. s 


But actually the work of the revival of the Hebrew language lies 
on the shoulder not of the Language Committees and not of the 
University—but of the whole Jewish people in Palestine. We consider 
it a sacred duty. And I can assure you that it belongs to the deepest — 
5 emotions and satisfactions of everyone of us in the country, when a 
i new word comes into life in his mouth, when he can enrich his language | 
by a new expression. And above all, we have the unutterable fortune 
to see our endeavour crowned by the living language in the mouths of | 
the children, the younger generation born and brought up in Palestine 
whose natural way of expression is in Hebrew and who are uelping 
us very much in enlarging the Hebrew vocabulary by new words, 
sometimes without being aware of it. 

Nowadays Hebrew is one of the three official languages of the 
country (besides English and Arabic), it is used in the Courts, the Post 
Office and the Radio ; it is the only language of ‘our educational net- 
4 work in all its departments; it extends through the Jewish 


i press, scientific publications and through all aspects of public and 
private life. 


This Hebrew Renaissance has led to an immense awakening of 
the creative powers hidden away in the people, and has exercised an 
influence on the development of a new Hebrew prose and poetry. In 
the Palestinian novels you will find a high artistic level in the descrip- 

f. tion of the life of the Jew in his country, on his soil. The splendour of 
7 Palestinian landscape, the blessings of the field, the joy of work and its 
` sacrifices, the life of the new society are the dominant. notes sounded — 


a in the new Hebrew fiction. ~ 

ki $ A 
A Let us glance at poetry. In the homeland of prophetic vision 
4 and religious lyrics our Poetry found fertile soil for new creation. The 
A eternal beauty surrounding the homeland, the sorrows of the “past and 


the visions of the future, the 
themes of the classical Hebrew 
i Be has grown. The Biblical motiy 
7 universality of their content have made fo 
expresions of this modern age. 
enterprises, the working class st 
anonymous labourer wove threa 
our literature. 


yearnings for redemption  supplied--the 
poetry, out of which the modern poetik I 
es with their natural pathos and the \ 

r dignified strength in the | 

In all this, as in all the reciprocal : 
ands in the first line and many ê | 

ds of Teal poetry into the carpet of 
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The Hebrew press, daily and periodical, the Palestine orchestra, 
the theatres, the Art Gallery in Tel-Aviv—they are all worth mention- 
ing, but at the moment it is impossible for me to deal with each of 
them in detail. 

The basis of our cultural work in Palestine is the Hebrew 
education. There is to-day a network of educational institutions 
which spreads throughout the country, comprising every type of 


ge : : 
ne school from Kindergarten to Teacher Colleges. Three ideological 
of movements sponsor the various schools, i.e. the General Zionists. the 


Mizrachi (the Religious group) and the Labour movement. 
These being the main political movements in Palestinian Jewry, 
let me try to sketch in a few words the general feature of the 
most interesting of these opponent groups, I should like to begin 
with Labour Zionism which in many spheres of life is the domi- 
nating element in the country. The leaders of this movement lay 
much stress on the idea that in order to solve its national problems, 
the Jewish people must make an attempt to solve its social problems. 
They understand Zionism differently from the old saying : “Let the 
house of Israel be like all the other nations.” 
The Zionist movment, they say, was born out of the lack of a 
sound existence, out of the objective inability of the Jews tolive a 
normal life in the Dispersion. This can be realized only through the 
transition en masse to a life of work on the soil. This was impossible 
in the age of Dispersion. In Palestine we created a normal and 
healthy life, based’ on Jewish work in every branch of agriculture and 
industry. It was thus not by accident that Labour Zionism became the 
consistent charhpion of our national movement in Palestine. 

The _Mizrachi—as I have mentioned before—the organised 
Orthodox Jewry, is based on the principle of holding fast to the religious 


otio It is the Mizrach’s belief that the survival of the people of 
he mael in its country is bound up with its “Tora”, with its religious law. 

N Perhaps I may touch here, in a few words, the problem of reli- 
fom | Z a Our hopes for a religious renaissance through the return to the 
he ` aa Land were in the beginning very great. Conditions were extremely 
al ; urable there, we thought. Jerusalem, Palestine, the East, were 


they not the cradle of our people, of our tradition? Every child 
looking out upon the hills of Jerusalem can point the birthplace of our 
Prophets., And can anyone truly understand the Bible, unless he has 
lived in the land of the Bible ? 
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But these religious hopes of ours were to be disappointed in the 


first years of practical Zionist work. The mass-immigration into the 


country after the war brought to Palestine mostly labourers from 
East-Europe and the process of secularisation expanded on Palestine 
too. The last few years have brought a certain change in this situation. 
The religious question is again felt in its unique urgency. Serious 
attempts towards a new attitude to religion have been made, attempts 
to ask the simple and so difficult a question : What can we still believe 
to-day, truly believe with all our heart ? 

In the practical every-day life certain religious restrictions haye 
never been abandoned. Coming, for instance into a Jewish settlement 
on Saturday, our holy day of rest, you will not find any bus running, 
nor is there any traffic between the cities and settlements on that day. 

Now, let us return from this by-way to the Education-system in 
Palestine, of which I began to tell you. 

The centres of higher education are the Haifa Technical Institute, 
the various agricultural and economic Research Stations and the 
Hebrew University. The Hebrew University, opened in 1925 on Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem is the crowning point both of Hebrew culture and 
Hebrew education. As I hope to devote a further article entirely to 
the University I may confine myself to-day to a few remarks. 

Our University is thought to be a centre for research into general 


and Jewish culture, to gather together the scattered creative forces of — 
the people and to 


education adapted to the high 


ideals of the generation of redemption. 
The fulfilment of these aims be 


came all the more necessary in the face 
of the certain forces in Europe, which in many centres of the Diaspora 
declared war of destruction on the Jewish spirit. Room had to be found 
for a considerable number of 


countries, whilst simultaneously 


there has been a rapid increasé in the 
number of students, 


Ppreciable difficulties ; for the Hebrew 


enable the coming generation to receive a higher 


Professors and lecturers from those — 


of development, As can readily be 


University but is maintained by the F 
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The Faculty of Science which is of such vital importance 
for the development and colonisation of the country, for investigating 
its natural resources (and Palestine’s greatest natural resource : 
water ), for the study of its climate and local diseases. 

The Faculty of Medicine and the University Hospital are both in 
the making and will be soon inaugurated. The National and University 
Library is already the biggest and most important in the Near East. 
There you find 400000 volumes and an amazing collection of incunabula 
and old Hebrew print. ; 

Let us close this general survey by going back to the starting- 
point. A Hebrew poet of the Middle Ages, Jehuda Ha-Levy called 
Palestine once the heart of Judaism. In our days it has become, indeed, 
the heart of Judaism in the literal sense of the word, a living vital 
organ infusing fresh blood into all the J ewish communities, reviving 
and revitalising Jewry in every corner of the world. High on the 
Mount Scopus stand the buildings of the Hebrew University, far 
below the picturesque houses, the domes and minarets, the spires of 
Jerusalem. Standing on the roof of the University Library you see 
at your feet the City of Jerusalem, to the south the Mount of Olives, - 
in the north the road from Jerusalem to Damascus. But gazing east- 
ward you will see the wide desert under the blistering sun of Palestine, 
tight down to the .Dead Sea, to Jericho andthe Jordan ford. It was 
from thence that the tribes of Israel, in times of old, having heard the 
voice of God in the desert, set out to declare war on the luxurious 
civilisation of the Caananites, regarding them as godless. Now, from 
out of the midst of European culture, once again they return back 
here to the edge of the desert. Whether the ancient Word of God 
still lives within them—the future alone will decide. 


/ 
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Politics of New Asia 
By Professor S. V. Puntambekar, M.A. 


Benares Hindu University 


There are at present thirteen sovereignties in Asia, seven 
Asiatic and six European. Japanese, Chinese, Siamese, Turkish, 
Arabian, Persian and Afghan are Asiatic. Russian, British, French, 
Dutch, American and Portuguese are European. These are in conflict 
with one another. Their political problems are those of boundary- 
making and independence. Their economic problems are those of 
access to and control over raw materials and natural resources and of 
Maintenance of open markets. Their sociological problems are those 
of population and standard of living, and of emigration and colonisa- 
tion. Besides these, within the European sOvereignties there are the 
problems of nationalism and independence of conquered countries and 
peoples. Moreover, a new problem has arisen between Asiatic 
Japan and European powers for political hegemony in Eastern Asia 
and the Western Pacific. The problem of ideological conflict is a 


world problem and is not purely a problem between nations but also 
within nations, 


Thus the politics of the 
have to find out th 


take, firstly, in order to build up a New Asia andl- secondly, to 


peace, progress and ` 
importance in Asiatic, politics 
of European sovereignties 
They possess under theit 
large parts of Asia. Syria, Lebanon, 
under the French. Palestine, ~~ 
Protectorate, Baluchistan, Burma, $ 
ies such as Malay and Borneo are. 
Indies such as Java, Sumatra etc, 
India, Macao and Timor are under 3 
are under t ASAAN esides — 
these, the British and the French possess ae ee ce do 
territorial tights in China on her 


control, in one form 
French India and In 
Transjordan, 
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or another, 
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a and in her inland, and also certain economic and financial rights 
in her customs, railways and mines. Unless the independent Asiatic 
countries help the dependent ones in their national movement and drive 
away Europeans they will not be liberated and there will be no New 
Asia and no higher politics for her. This concerted action between the 
independent and dependent Asiatic countries is the Sime qua non 
of the politics of New Asia. Inthe New Asia of our vision we do 
not contemplate the existence of imperial and subjected countries 
in Asia. Weare also not in favour of Western as well as Japanese 
imperialism in Asia. Asia for the Asiatics and a League of the Asiatic 
Nations for common purposes should be the two pillars on which our 
politics of New Asia should rest and be built up. 

In order to achieve this aim we do not want the weakening of 
Japan and China politically, militarily and economically in any way. 
If Japan establishes her supremacy in the Western Pacific and the 
South China Seas we must welcome it. But we cannot support her 
rule or control over China and destroy Chinese independence, in- 
tegrity and sovereignty. Without a strong, united and independent 
China Japan cannot create New Asia. The western powers to-day 
are following’ a policy of maintenance of status quo in Asia. We 
cannot agree to their rule or control over any Asiatic region. They 
have crushed the: political and cultural initiative and the economic 
and- social life of the peoples under their control. Therefore the 
national movements of those conquered peoples are fully justified, and 
they must be supported by independent Asiatic powers. Asia contains 
cultures of Jong standing and great merit. They have built up 
Permanent walues of good life. We want to see them grow, and not 
destroyed Ky foreign interests and ideologies. Asiacontains enormous 
natural resources and markets. We want them tobe developed by 
our AGN ae and industrialists and used for our peoples. They should 
“Temain merely ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for European 
‘eoples. Asia contains good tracts of land where people from congested 
F portions of Asia can go and settle, and thus relieve the pressure of 
home countries. We do not want Europeans to exclude us from them. 
All these problems require mutual association and collaboration 
amongst Asiatic nations. How can this be brought about? Unless 
a lead is given by China and Japan in Eastern Asia, and Turkey and 
Persia in Western Asia, there is no likelihood of the developement 
e the politics of new Asia on a new basis. 
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But Asia is herself to-day divided because of her differences jn 
religious traditions and political ideals and deeds. Religious and 
political imperialism of the old Islam is still a great disturbing facto; 
in Western Asiatic countries and in India. No doubt Pan-Islamism as 
a political factor is dead. But its spirit still haunts and obstructs our 
national movements. It is very good that Turkey and Persia haye 
exorcised it completely. But there is some danger from it jp 
Arabia and from the Musalmans of India. No integral territorial 
nationalism can succeed under its adverse influences. This is the 
first danger of Asia itself. Arabia and India form important factors 
in the politics of New Asia. But if they continue to be dominated 
or disturbed by politico-religious fanaticisims of a medieval type, New 
Asia may not rise at all. The second danger comes from the new 
imperial ambition and aggression of Japan against a weak China, 
We could at the most allow Japan to hold a Korea and maintain a 
Manchukuo when we know the history. of Russian aggression in the 
East. But we cannot support Japan's political and economic control 
over China proper. China’s independence, integrity and sovereignty 
are the pivot in the politics of New Asia. The Japanese aggression 
in China has created a permanent source of danger and difficulty in 
the building up of a New Asia. It will not only make China a per- 
manent enemy of Japan, but it will exhaust and weaken Japan. And 
there is no New Asia without a united and independent China and a 
strong and powerful Japan. The third danger comes: from the com- 
munist activities of the Third International coming from Russia and 
its adherents in various Asiatic countries, They have weakened 


to the old culture and institutions of the East. They believe in a set 
It is the herald of a new despotism 
Excluding some aspects o1 ‘slamic 
such a totalitarian, intolerannand 
» Tejecting the past, revolutionising UR 


nt t re. It completely rejects religious L Y 
OF spiritual values of life and after Satisfying the physical needs of man ` $4 
encourages his mass life, ; E 


parts. If New Asia is to co-operate at all for establishing her political 5 2 
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independence, for promoting her economic life and for developing 
her cultural values, then these enemies must be defeated. But un- 
happily we have developed conflicting schools of thought in our 
various countries. There are religious, imperial and communist schools 
working against nationalist schools. The Pan-Islamism of the first is 
active in Arabia and India. The imperialism of the second is promi- 
nent in Japan and the European dominated countries such as India 
and the Philippines. The I::ternational communism of the third is found 
in the communist patties of various countries and in Northern and 
Central Asia which is ruled by Russia. The nationalists have to fight 
against all these three and hence their efforts are diverted and are not 
successful in promoting the cause of independence and unity. This 
has led to civil wars and splits in countries like China and India. 
Besides them, there are feudalists in the shape of 562 hereditary 
princes and a much larger number of hereditary landlords in India, and 
military adventurers in Chinese provinces who make the achievement 
of the political unity of those countries impossible or difficult. They 
are helped in this attitude by imperialists. Without gigantic efforts 
and enormous suffering these dangers and petty despotisms cannot be 
overthrown. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the vision of a New Asia is 
achievable. Japan in the 19th century and Turkey in the 20th century 
have lead the way. Japan gave up religionism, feudalism and medieval- 
ism, and defeated the West in her encroachments in Korea, 


d Manchuria, China and the west Pacific. It is a modern organised and 
d united nation and holds its own as a great world-power. Turkey gave 
d up its imperialism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turanianism and medievalism 
t 


-and has now become an integreted nation under the leadership of the 
late Kemal Ataturk. Persia is following the same path but more slowly. 
Arabia under the conception of Pan-Arabism will soon develop a 
national attitude, and seems likely to give up its Pan-Islamic ideals as 
t did during the great war and fought against Turkey, though the 
ee tesided there and though a Jehad was proclaimed against the 
ie There seems to be some national awakening in Afghanistan 
Maes oe the success of the Congress Party augurs well for the 
Paice though there are some underlying currents of Pan-Islamism and 
a amongst a few Mussalmans. China has largely developed a 
E Ist outlook under the leadership of the Kuomintang and is 

Š z: then before, though provincial militarists weakened her 
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after the Revolution of 1911 as the communists did after 1927. Japan, | 
however, has created now two Chinas one independent and the other 
dependent. The future of Chinese unity, integrity and independence 
does NOE however, seem hopeful at present. But without it there 
will be no New Asia. Old Asia is the Asia of the imperialist, new 
Asia will be that of the nationalist. There are also nationalist move- 
ments in French Indo-China, in the Dutch East Indies, the British 
eastern possessions and the Philippines. The last has succeeded in 
getting dominion status by the Tydings-Mc-Duffie Act of 1935 and the 
promise of Independence in 1946, though they now want it to be post- 
poned till 1969. because of Japanese aggression in China and in South 
China seas. If India gets independence and China remains indepen- 
dent, the politics of new Asia will develop rapidly and will usher ina 
new era of peace and prosperity, reconciliation. and co-operation in 
the world. Let us work for it. ; 

The world’s population by the end of 1937 was 2,134,000,000 and 
over one half of it lives in Asia. India has 375 millions, China 450 millions 
and Japanese Empire 100 millions. These three units count for neatly 
for half of the population of Asia. In their welfare and progress lies 
the happiness of a great part of mankind. The creation of a new politi- 
cal Asia will alone make it possible. The maintenance of the present 
system of peace and stability in the sense of status quo advocated by 
European sovereignties and vested interests in Asia is an impossibility 
and is undesirable. There is a necessity for change. Asians must 
become modernised and independent and Europeans must vacate. We 
must be able to utilise our resources for Our purposes and to improve 
our standard of living. Western exploitation must go. Western 


powers have closed us the doors of all other continents, They exclude 
Our immigrants from their colonies. 


goods by various economic and politic 
is enormous unemployment in our continent. Our standard of life 
is also very low: In order to improve our economic lot and to 
escape from political subjection and moral and mental downfall we 


must take to the Politics of New Asia and revolt against the present 
order and status quo. 


There is non a new stru 
division of the world among 


They impose upon us their 
al devices and controls. There 


Sgle for the economic and political | 
great powers, namely, Germany, Italy, č: 
S. A. and U. S. S. R. The first division 
ween 1876-1913 among a few European 
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states. They created new colonies and spheres of economic interest, 
and new protectorates and dependencies. The second division of the 
world took place during 1914—1930 as aresult of the Great War, 
in which Germany lost and Italy and Japan gained very little. Great 
Britain and France gained much and especially in the Near East. 
Since 1931 a third division of the world has began. It is started by 
Japan, Italy and Germany which had gained very little in the second 
world division. These discontented powers withdrew from the 
League of Nations, broke the Versailles and Washington treaties 


and other agreements, set aside international law and have gone- 


forward in taking possession of countries and areas which were 


politically weak but economically rich. ; Japan’s conquest of Manchuria, _ 


Inner Mongolia and Northern and Eastern China, Italy’s conquest 
of Abyssinia and interference in Spain, and Germany's annexation of 
Austria and Sudetan area are the steps in that direction. Italy wants 
Tunis. Germany wants her colonies. Both want something more. 
Japan’s eye is on the East Indies and East Siberia. The power politics 
of the world is engaged in this game of division. Therefore the 
dangers and difficulties in building up a New Asia are very great. 
But we cannot give up the hope and the struggle. 
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Anthropology and the Betterment 
of the Race 


By Dr. Vajra Chatterjee, D. Lit (Paris) 


Common people have got poor ideas regarding the scope, the 
field and the utility of Anthropology. To them this branch of science 
simply deals with the measurements of the head-breadth, nasal length 
and nasal breadth, and the like, the results of which give the idea how 
far the individual is related to the anthropoids, such as Orang, Gorilla, 
Chimpanzee or to the primitive peoples such as Mundas, Santals, Kols 
etc. To put it in more popular language, it is no better than bandaro- 
logy or the Monkey Science ! Unfortunately, even among the educat- 
ted men of our country we find a véry vague idea about this important 

__ branch of biology. Their idea seems to be that Anthropology deals only 
with the material culture or technology such as basketry, oil press, etc. 

Or certain factors of sociology viz., birth, death and marriage cere- 
monies of different groups of people. So they conclude, that Anthro- 
pology has got no utilitarian outlook. 

It is high time however for educated Indias to realize how Anthro- 
Pology, has helped the present world in her political and social crises. 
A few sailent points will be here discussed, as to why the study of © 
Anthropology is necessary for India of to 

The Indian poulation show a wide variation of morphological 


characters. We have primitive types of men, generally short statured, 
very dark skinned with broad noses thick lip 


_we have higher types, tall to me 


7 


-day and to-morrow. 


s and melanosglossia ; 5° 
Be pea dium standard, wheat brown to reddish 
ee skin, high and finally cut noses, sometimes convex medium lips, 
: casionally with bluish eyes and chestnut coloured hair. Between 
ae SRy opea there occur a large variety of intermediates appat- 
eo ae a tesult of race mixture. The study of different 
Peg oe ice not only to throw some welcome light on the or 


. 2 ee man and on the hereditary transmission of certain 
s, but also to indicate, i j; 


es if race building is still goin 
nat are the factors operating towards this end. 
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| The study of Anthropology is very important also from the unti- 
litarian point of view specially for India. At the moment every thinking 
Indian is more or less occupied with the problem of creating a 
strongly coherent nation out of the medley of races, peoples, cultures 
and languages. Wild hopes have been sometimes entertained about 
| the anthropologists, viz., that they could find the principle of unity, 
| a common racial substratum or whatever it may be, in this diversity. 
If the Indian population consists of several races, no anthropologist 
could find the unity underlying it, except so far as all the living 


he | races of man are of the “Sapiens” family. Nevertheless Anthropo- 
Ce logy has certain solid contributions to make towards the national 
th | well being. Anthropology to day is not limited only to the study 
W of skulls and noses, but has appropirāted to itself the study of 
la, Physiology, Pathology, Psychology and many other branches of science, 
ls giving rise to the disciplines of race physiology, race psychology and 
0- so forth. Researches in these fields alone can indicate the trend of 
t- the national genius, and the internal difficulties and set-backs which 
nt we must overcome if we are to nationalise in the real sense the human 
ly materials of India. Furthermore there is the problem of miscegenation 
@ between the more primitive races making up the Indian population, which 
e- will become a burning question if we are to maintain the solidarity and 
0- internal democracy of the future Indian State. Itis certainly true that 

we have quite a large variety of mixtures, but the peculiar social 
o System of India has succeeded in segregating them in small 
S. groups. Further segregation of these can only be a source of danger 


of to the future Indian state, which must either provide scope for the 

| wildest miscagenation or put its foot down somewhere most ener- 
al getically. But can the hybridisation of the primitive Indian races 
d, with the higher races of India result in an amalgam which will main- 
30 tain the optimum genius, ability, morals etc? It is the popular belief 
h in India and in many other lands, that the half-caste inherits the worst 
S, qualities of both the parental races. Every sane person will 
n agree that such a view js partly at least the result of race 
iz = Prejudice, that there are men of eminent abilities among the 
it “estos of America and other mixed peoples. Indeed Alexandre 
e | © ~¥mas was partly of Negro origin. The fact remains however that 
I SE knowledge of such mixtures is not at all derieved from Indian 


Samples, that no 


scientific studies have yet been made of such 
Mixtures in India 


and that such a study of the primitive races of 
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India and their mixtures with higher races such as are going on al] the | 
time, can bring us many surprises. At any rate scientifically 
collected information on these problems is the first necessary | 
precondition of formulating a wise national policy in the matter, 
Nevertheless there are certain questions which must be answered 
before we could launch on an intensive programme of racial amal- 
gamation in India. Do we know that the resulting population will 
be physiologically sound, for example that there will be no dishar- 
monic combinations of types, psychological, constitutional or other- 
wise? No doubt all population to day are more or less mixed. 
But most of the important races of to day are mixtures of long 
standing, such disharmonic types having being more or less elimi- 
nated in them by selection though ages. It is just possible that new 
mixtures between the primitive and the higher races of India may 
bring forth numberless disharmonies. In that case the national 
efficiency is bound to be lowered. By pursuing a policy of race 
amalgamation without investigating these problems, we may have 
national unity, but not improbably the unity of a nation of half 
wits and constitutionally disabled. 

A no less positive contribution that Anthropology has yet to 
make in India is by the study of the growth problem. It is well known 
that in Bengal and Many other parts of India the population 1s 
undernourished, Naturally the boys and the girls are underdeve- 


loped. This has avery undersirable effect on the national 


temparement. The joie de vivre is missing not only in the life of 
individual but also in social 


life. There is morbidity which, added 
to the sense of political frustration, strangles creative activities. . But 
why are the Sikhs, the Punjabis, the Rajputs, so tall and so well-built? 

Do their achievements in vatious directions correspond to theif ! 

physical development ? These are questions which must be answered 
_ by Anthropology before we can formulate a programme, for the 
_ future Indian State, of enhancing the rate of growth among the — 

_ undernourished boys and girls of India. 

Here comes the question of race physiology. If we are E 
aintain the national Population in a high state of fitness, mental 
and physical, we must find out the difficiencies, metabolic, dietary iu 
2 ty t remedy these obstructive factors. The study of 2: 
j gy m begin with the very young, so that the nationa 

y may e enhanc Considering the physical conditions 
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ofour students, both boys and girls, the apalling high percentage of 
the undernourished and diseased among them, and the meagre measures 
usually taken for alleviating them, one can not urge too strongly the 
need for such researches, Malnuitrition is prevelent over the length 
and breadth of India, among babies, and among children of all ages. 
But these must be studied in detail, and remedies found thereof 
so that the Indian population may be physically fit to maintain a high 
standard of civilization worthy of their great ancestors. This is the 
crying problem of the day. Yet it is significant, that except for some 
work done in this field by Aykroyd, Galstaun. Wilson, Bose and 
other very little has been done, and that little is often unsatisfactory. 
If it is the task of the stateman to nationalise the Indian popu- 
lation, it is the task of the anthropologists and of the students of race- 
psychology to find the ways and means of maintaining national intelli- 
gence at a high level. This can be achieved, partly at least by finding 
out the trends of genius, the temperament etc., of our boys and girls 
and by directing them into fields where they can be more productive, 


This means, in effect a prevention of wastage, which is too strongly 
Operative under the present system. 


Unless the racial strain of 
with certainty, one c 
or standards they m 
signs of degeneration 


a particular group of people is known 
annot possibly point out what physical standard 
ay attain ; and in the case when they actually show 
none can decide anything about the factors which 


are responsible for the degeneration such as inadequate physical deve- 
lopment, the effect of malnutrition or 


undesirable Occupation and the like. 

found out the above factors and determi 
they belong, then it becomes possibl 
the community and decide with some p 
Strain and what foreign strains h 
Present Population. 

betterment of the peo 


unhealthy environment or 
When the anthropologist has 
ned the various types to which 
e to trace the racial history, of 
robability what was their original 
ave gone in the past to make up the 
Without this knowledge social legislation and 

ple is practically impossible. Sociologists will then 
find valuable data from the anthropologists in comparing the past and 
Present history of our civilisation and with that the difference existing 
Ae a socalled primitive and the advanced races to find out the 
ae of the mixture of race and culture in order to improve the 
will pester of India. The causes and effects thereof once found out 
building Y assist statesmen and politicians in their work of nation- 
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Educationists also will find substantial materials to formulate 
a scheme for educating the primitive and the backward peoples more 
efficiently. What sort of education they require, for their material 
; and spritual welfare may be clearly pointed out if the educationists | 
co-operate with the anthropologists. i 


So the criminologist will find valuable material from the data — o 
l collected by anthropologists. The different racial propensities to | 
j criminal offences, occurring in different races will help them to deal | t 
i with the problem. The Palmer Plant study of the anthropologists to i 
Í find out the racial and hereditary difference, as transmitted in the C 
i patterns and formulae of the palm, has indirectly helped the crimi- a 
j nologists in the personal identification. The blood grouping and the é a 
i Palmer Darmatoglyphic study have now a days, an important bearing | Sı 
: on deciding a case of parental identification. This study further helps | 
i the officers dealing with primitive labour organization which have been | & 
; recently opened at different centers by the Government of India. The | th 
deformities in the shape of the hand and the general character indicate | ç 
. the quality and quantity of work the particular labourer could do. | 
India hopes in near future to gain her independence and is it not the | su 
duty of the nation-builders to look into the various phases of the dark | § ¢ 
j history of the past in order to find out the real causes of the downfall, | va 
< the division and dismemberment of so glorious a nation ? Mohenjodaro, | Xk; 
; Harappa and other prehistoric sites are giving evidence of a magni- | 
: ficiant pre-Vedic civilization attained by the pre-Aryan people, in an | in 
: age when the races of Europe and America were groping in the dark. | co 
i According to the archaeologists the Indus Valley civilization | 
| goes back to circa 3000, B.C. if not more. So, naturally one may | va 
eee a ee of those people who were responsible | an 
i esl So high a civilization ? When we come to the | 60 
edic civilization we find also how lofty were their thoughts, moral | ne 
| ae and intelligence, giving an idea of the genius of the | ar 
: | pr 
ig on Pee Ve etre e orn the nee | se 
k trace, through th histori oe forefathers, we should try t | fe 
2S e Prehistoric and proto-historic phases, the correct p Pr 


outline of our civilization, and the 


synthetric history of Man in India. 
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Survey of National Nutrition Policies—Published by the League 
of Nations, 1937—38. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Survey opens with a chapter on the progress of the work of 
the League in regard to nutrition problems. In addition to examining a 
number of technical questions, it is shown that the Technical 
Commission on Nutrition has been giving practical help to 
governments. It has, for example, furnished advice in regard to the 
planning of a minimum emergency diet for the feeding of refugees in 
Spain. 

In Chapter II, concerning National Nutrition Committees, the 
creation of which was recommended by the League, it is pointed out 
that such Committees now exist in over twenty countries. Only three 
Committees were in existence when the League enquiry started. 

A chapter on the most suitable methods of making nutrition 
surveys is followed by another which is of special interest, since it gives 
details regarding the surveys undertaken and the results obtained in 
various countries. There is a section of several pages on the United 
Kingdom, where extensive surveys are now being carried out. 

; Australia is another country about which particularly interesting 
information is given, and there are also sections on other British 
countries—New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and India. 

This chapter is full of illuminating facts about food habits in 
various countries. It is stated that, in an enquiry in the United States 
Beene the families of wage earners and clerical workers, from 40 to 
60% of the diets of white families in four regions were found to be in 
Reed of improvement. In Hungary, it has been found that, if exports 
are to remain unchanged and if requirements are to be fully met, the 
ae Production of milk would need to be increased by 120% and of 
nee T ee as 470%. In Bulgaria the peasant is said to be definitely 
ie mae the busy agricultural seasons, while the bread ee 

omnes o OF the total energy value of his diet, is often unfit for 
out ofa a An enquiry in Norway showed that 53 families 
Weeks of th al of S01 did not use any whole milk at all during the four 
7 © investigation. A good many villages of Yugoslavia observe 
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206 days in the year. These are only a few of the facts brought to light 
in Chapter IV, which deserves to be read by the intelligent layman 


i 
| 
practically all the orthodox fasts, which may amount to as many as | 
| 
who wishes to keep abreast of the problems of our times. | 

1 


In the concluding chapter, the steps taken to educate the public 
in various countries are described. Much can be accomplished by 
means of education and publicity since, as the Survey points out, “it is | 
surprisingly common to find relatively well-to-do sections of the | 
population living on poor diets when, for an expenditure within their | 
means, they could, by the wise choice of foodstuffs, obtain all the | 
constituents of a good diet in sufficient quantities.” | 


This Survey is an example of the type of work in which the 
League has already had considerable success. There is brought together 
in one small, readable volume a mass of facts collected from official | 
sources in a large number of countries. It isnot merely a work of | 
reference but also a document in which even experts can learn what is | | 
being done in countries other than their own. Such a dissemination of 
knowledge and ideas is of real and immediate practical value. 


Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching—Published by the 
League of Nations, December, 1938, Annual subscription 2s. 6d. | | 


The present volume is devoted to the teaching of the principles 


i ( 
Operation. It incorporates the work of | t 
ering among other topics the following : | i 
eS as means to promoting international | : 
ity Education—its aims and methods | 1 
l responsibility to broadcasting (4) Peace 
nal Teachers’ Conference in London and | 
Conference on Public Education. This 
hly interesting and useful materials followed | 
racts from official documents relating tO | 
between universities ; unemployment among | l 

| 
| 
f 


A 


international collaboration 

the intellectuals ; revision of school text books and the teaching of ! 

history, : 
Tt is a matter of deep regret h 


regard to Oriental countries, 
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Intellectual Co-operation Departments try to rectify this fundamental 
defect in their historical and cultural outlook ? 


Poupees Japonaises (Dolls of Japan) and The Development 
or Japanese Theatre Art. Published by Society for International 
Cultural Relations, Tokyo, 1935. 


With an inimitable art the Japanese experts have collected and 
classified various types of their national dolls. What a great part is 
played by such dolls in the formation of national character from the 
very infancy could be appreciated by glancing through this beautifully 
illustrated volume published by Tokyo Cultural Relations Society. The 
text is printed in French and English and illustrated by characteristic 
photographs which would go to inspire our Indian artists to compile 
similar books. This was strongly advised by our great artists like 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore and Sj. Nandalal Bose both of whom have 
devoted much of their valuable time and energy that way. The 
complicated problems of Japanese Theatre have been discussed with 
admirable lucidity by Prof. S. Kawatake, the director of the Theatre 
Museum, Waseda University. That university associated with the 
hallowed memory of its founder Count Okuma whose centenary was 
celebrated recently, has contributed greatly to the development of 
modern Japanese Literature and specially to the Dramatic Art. “History 
of Japanese Theatre”, says the learned author, “can be traced back to 
the 7th century and its development during the past 1300 years can be 
illustrated by means of unlimited wealth of materials for the study... 
This gives me the conviction that our country is the Theatre Museum 
not only of the Orient but of the entire world.” 

The illustrations of the historic stages, famous actors, old masks, 


and Marionettes go to make the volume as instructive as interesting. 


Pan-Pacific, October and December, 1938. 


This is the special number devoted to French Indo-China published 
e famous international American organisation of Honolulu the 
Pacific Union. Their branches extend from the American Continent 
t up to the Philippines, the Dutch Indies and French Indo-China. 
„Although the Indian branch has not yet been organised, the govern- 
ing body of Hawaii elected Dr. Kalidas Nag of the University of Calcutta, 
the then visiting professor of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
“wali (1937), as one of the honorary trustees of the Pan-Pacific Union. 


by th 
Pan- 
righ 
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Many of the Pacific problems could not be understood without 
reference to India, her races, religion and culture. This could be 
specially illustrated with reference to the history of French Indo-China 
which ‘is the modern name of the ancient Hindu colonies of Champa, 
Cambodge. Inthe current issue under review weare glad to tread 
something about the Hindu temple of Ankor, Buddhist Institute of 
Cambodge and Laos etc. We congratulate the Pan-Pacific Union on 
the noble work they are doing and we hope that they will soon take 
initiative in building a permanent centre of the Union in India. 


Notes sur le Degagement du Prasat Kok Po, Kuticvara. Notes 
sur les Terrasses des Elephants du roi Lepreux et le Palais Royal 
D’Angkor Thom by Henri Marchal. Published by l'Ecole Francaise 
d’Exterme-Orient, Hanoi. 


The author is a distinguished archaeologist. who was the conser- 
vator of the monuments of Angkor and rose to be the director of the 
Archaeological Department of French Indo-China. After his retirement 
he explored the monuments of India with a view to establishing 
possible relations between the architectural types of India and of the 
ancient Hindu colonies of Champa and Cambodge. The three valuable 
articles under review demonstrated the spirit of thoroughness and able 
documentation. Specially interesting is his survey of the Kutisvara 
temple with the statue of Brahma which would interest all students of 
Indian iconography. We wish all success to Mon. Marchal and hope 
that he will Soon give us the benefit of his comparative study of the 
Indian and Indo-Chinese monuments. The French school of Hanoi is 


tendering signal service to the study of Asiatic art and archaeology 
and we wish it a great future, 


National Geographical Magazine. Published by the National 
Geographical Society, Washington, U. S. A 


The National Geo 
founded just half a cen 


“humanised geography”. 
millionaires, taking pride, 


ith the support of ordinary members payiné 


small annual subscription, The articles published in the magazine 
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‘together with the wealth of photographs, full coloured plates and maps 
are helping to develop, from year to year, the spirit of human solidarity 
through the deepening of interest of human beings in their neighbours. 
That is how hundreds and thousands of people eagerly subscribe to this 
Journal and thus indirectly help in the exploration and research work 
undertaken by the Society. It has got a Board of Trustees of interna- 
tional reputation attending to world-wide educational activities through 
the school and the press. The Society partially financed the exploration 
of Admiral Peary who discovered the North Pole and contributed 
hundred thousand dollars to Admiral Byrds’ Antartic exploration. These 
are only a few of the many services to the cause of expansion of our 
geographical knowledge. 

The society publishes from time to time splendid maps which 
could be mounted easily to serve as perpetual stimulus to the children 
of the family. Maps of the World, of the Pacific, of the Holy Land 
among others, should be kept in the home of every cultured person. So 
for all those who are interested in Natural History, their special 
publications would be most welcome, to mention among others: 
“Books of Birds”. “Book of Flowers”, “Book of Fishes”, “Horses of 
the World”, “Cattle of the World” etc. To give only a chance selection 
from the extremely interesting articles published in the famous magazine 
we mention : Hawaii and the Treasures of the Pacific, October, 1938 ; 
Wonder Island of the American Delta, November, 1938; Bible Lands, 
December, 1938 ; Transformation of Turkey, January, 1939; Thames, 
England's Gateway of the World, February, 1939. Such articles with 
other extremely interesting items and rich illustrations are helping from 
day to day to develop in the readers the world-mind through a sincere 
love of nature and humanity. We wish the Society and its Magazine all 
Success and a glorious future, hoping that the educationalists of India 
will come forward to co-operate with its humanitarian programme. 


International Conciliation. Published by the Carnegie Endow- 
Ment for International Peace. 405, west 117th Street, New York City. 

Mexican Oil problem raised, in recent years, issues of inter- 
national Significance. On march 18, 1933 the Mexican Government 
Started its new policy of land expropriation by nationalising foreign 
Owned oil Properties in Mexico. -On behalf of the citizens of the United 
States, the American Government of Washington, through the Secretary 
Of State, Cordel Hull made several representations to the government 
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of Mexico and the important correspondence between the twò 
governments are now published for the benefit of the students of the 
world affair by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace jp 
their excellent periodical International Conciliation (December 1938). 
It published simultaneously two addresses on the question by Prof. G, 
W. Stocking of the University of Texas and Prof. J. S. Harzog of the 
National University of Mexico. Prof. Harzog is also a technical advisor 
to the treasury department of Mexico and he thus discussed the question 
at issue : “The Expropriation Law authorizes the Government to seize 
the property of an industry for reasons of public good, in case of grave 
danger, or the possibility of such danger. Thus, confronted as it was by 
a perilous situation, the Government saw itself obliged to take over 
the property of the oil companies, companies which for nearly forty 
years had been accumulating profits which they had exported year 
after year, leaving in Mexico only tax revenue which they disputed 
cent by cent, and the salaries of the workers which- they also haggled 
over and curtailed at evey step. The oil companies, which as I said 
before had gained profits exceeding a billion dollars but on their depar- 
ture from Mexico, left not one single important work of benefit to the 
Mexican people. For that reason the people have not only not regreted 


their departure, but have joyfully hailed it as the first step in the 
direction of their true economic independence.” 


Report of the University of Hawaii, 1937-38. Published by the 
University of Hawaii. 


The University of Hawaii is the first American institution in the 
Pacific World to take interest in the living civilizations of the Orient. 
We are glad to notice that the Progressive president of the University 
Dr. D. L. Crawford in his latest annual report points optimistically to 
gramme. He hopes that the post-graduate 
nged for in the studies of (1) Tropical 
ure and Civilization of the Pacific Islands 
hropology. “In each of these three there 


investigations at thi i = 2 ee Pepe ae 
is University, in which we have had assistance from 


the Rockefeller Foundation ; 
R - Our Oriental 4 mall 
beginning in studies in the Eastern ee oe has made a § 
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“The establishment of the Oriental Insitute in 1935 was intended 
as another step forward in the development of our graduate programme, 
For some years we had been watching the growing interest displayed 
by students and others in our teaching of Oriental languages, literature 
and history, and we came to feel that our curriculum ought to be 


expanded, especially at the graduate level. To do this, we realized, 


would require the application of ourselves to three purposes 
simultaneously : (1) increasing our library resources (2) strengthening 
our faculty and (3) attracting enough able students to make the venture 
worth while.” fe 
Invited by the University of Hawaii, Dr. Kalidas Nag of the 
University of Calcutta had the honour of inaugurating the Course of 
Indian History and Culture at the Oriental Institute. His cultural 
mission was strongly backed by the University of Calcutta which sent a 
complete series of its valuable publications to the University of Hawaii, 
Indian leaders like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi also 
showed keen interest in the noble experiment of the University and 
Prof. G. M. Sinclair, the Director of the Oriental Institute visited 
India twice explaining the aims and objects of the Oriental Institute 
which elicited the sympathy of the public and of the business magnets 
of India as well. Ina recent interview given by Prof. Sinclair to a 
Tokyo Paper on his way back from India to Hawaii, he is hopeful 
of an Indo-American collaboration on the field of Oriental Culture. 
The Oriental Institute has already taken initiative in establishing full- 
fildged departments of Chinese and Japanese studies, We appeal to 
to the Indian leaders to come forward now to help the Oriental 
Institute, to organing a permanent Department of Indian civilisation. 


Introduction to Contemporary Japanese Literature: Edited 
published by Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, Tokyo, 1939. 

The society for International Cultural Relations have already 
earned a great reputation by publishing valuable books on Japanese 
culture and art. Recently they started preparing two volumes to 
give à survey of the literary documents: one entitled The Intro- 
duction to Classic Japanese Literature and the other volume under 


r i j i 9 . « . 
eview, just published; its companion volume is in course of 
Preparation. 


3 The first fr 
isthe Wine- 


and 


agment of modern literature published in the volume 
soaked Diary (Shuchu Nikki, 1902) and the last one is 
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The World of Ghosts (Obake No Sekai, 1935). Altogether 84 such 


notable fragments of modern literature have been translated, for 
the first time, together with valuable criticai notes on the authors 
of the forty and odd years of this century. In this anthology of 
modern Japanese writers also appears a fragment by Cho Kok Chu, 
the famous Korean author (born 1905) who became famous by 
publishing in 1932 The Inferno of Starvation (Gakido). He is influ- 
enced by the Chinese author, Lu Hsin, who also influenced the 
famous Japanese writer Soseki Natsume, the author of Botchan (1906), 
A good resume is given of the works of the highly original and tragic 
Takeo Arishima who committed suicide in 1923 at the age of 45, 
He belonged to the famous Shirakaba School and was the brother 
of the versatile painter-story-writer Ikuma Arishima the Vice- 
President of the Nippon P. E. N. Club. The most outstanding writer 
of this epoch is Toson Shimazaki (born 1872) who, as President of 
the Nippon P. E. N., attended the International P. E. N. Congress of 
Buenos Aires (1936) with Madam Sophia Wadia and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. As early as 1894 Shimazaki began to publish romantic verses 
in the Bungaku-Kai. Completing several volumes of poems he 
published his first prose piece, Old Master, a short story in 1902, and 
a novel Hakai in 1906. He went to France in 1913 and returning 
home in 1916 published his Shinsei (New Life) and Arashi (Storm, 
1926). His magnum opus is Before the Dawn (Yoake Mae, 1929-35) 
which has been ably summarised for the benefit of foreign admirers 
of Japanese Literature. A very learned and appreciative introduc- 
tion to the Contemporay Japanese Literature has been written by 
Yoshikazu Kataoka who is helped by two of his learned colleagues 
Ryohei Shioda and Takashi Yuchi, preparing synopses of the original 
writings of the famous Japanese authors. We congratulate the 
editors and publishers on this valuable production in lucid English 


and look forward to read their Promised Introduction to Classic 
Japanese Literature. 


Guide Book on Iran by G. H. Ebtehaj 
and Political Departments, Ministry of Interior, T 

Iran is a land of great poets and painters 
written large on so many famous cities. 
under the progressive regime of Reza Sha 
care to make travels in Iran as comfortable 


Director of Tourism 
eheran. 

whose memories ate 
The Iranian Government 
h Pehlvi are taking great 
and instructive as possible. 
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Its greatest achievement is the completion of the North-South Rail- 
way which, backed by an excellent motor service, make travels in 
Iran much easier ad more economical than before, Mr. Ebtehaj 
has rendered a real service to tourism by publishing this excellent 
Guide. It contains chapters on Iranian history, Geography, Govern- 
ment, Laws etc., adding a select Iranian vocabulary and list of hotels. 
Nearly 300 pages are devoted to the body of the book describing in 
detail the various routes and the historic sites and monuments lying 
thereon. We hope that in the new edition special chapters may be 
devote to the history of Iranian art and also to the various collections 
of Iranian art and archaeology. 


La Turquie Kemaliste: Published by the Director of the Press, 
Ministry of the Interior, Ankara. 

The Ministry of the Interior of the Turkish Republic sponsors 
the publication of this beautiful journal which we receive through 
the kind courtesy of the Turkish Consulate of Calcutta. Each 
number is richly illustrated with photographs and coloured plates 
of considerable documentary interest. In November, 1938, passed 
away the illustrious founder of the Turkish Republic and its 15th 
Anniversary was celebrated in the October number, just a month 
before the sad demise of Kemal Ataturk. He was the first leader 
of New Asia to think in term of nationalism without imperialism 
i and under him Turkey became a veritable ‘Country of pioneers’. 
a ge cational Fair of Izmir (Smyrna, August, 1938) attracted 

o rom every corner of the globe and, thanks to the cordial 
| fee 3 a of the Turkish people, tourism in Turkey is developing 
Se | wal a y. The whole country is the blessed land for archaeologists 
| eG, as for it is the great land-bridge between the Orient and 
5 z an z ae Consequently, historical monuments from as early 

ea. : ee being discovered in different parts of the country 

eo urkish Republic is taking every care to explore and con- 

1 ies e sites and monuments. Very appropriately 
n e Teek Historical Society was founded (April, 1931) 

ec ae le patronage of Ataturk and the Second Turkish 
a Nee ae (September, 1937) was organised together with 
“eran exhibition. Mon. Seffet Atiken, Minister of Public 
Sees gore elected president, Prof. Pittard of the University of 

` e honorary president and the learned lady, Prof. Afet, 
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was the vice-president who gave a general survey of the archaeo. 
logical activities of the Society of Turkish History of which Prog 
Muzaffer Goker was the general secretary. Dr. Hamit Kosay 
communicated a paper on the Excavations of Pazarli from the 
Chalcolithic and the Copper ages, through the Hittite and the 
Phrygian epochs down to the Hellenistic and the Seljuk periods, 
Dr. Arif M. Mansel described the excavations in Thrace in 1936-37 
The most interesting monograph on the excavations in Ankara was 
submitted by Mon. Remzi O. Arik, the Director of Excavations, who 
recently communicated an article on “Archaeological Researches in 
Turkey” published by the International Office of Museums ( Mouseion, 
nos, 43-44, 1938). Mon. Arik is a veteran archaeologist of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Ankara. 

These historical and archaeological activities of the Turkish 
Republic should act as eye-opener to most of the nations of New Asia 
for many of their priceless national treasures are either crumbling or 
being spirited away by foreigners. We hope that the Turkish leaders of 
historical studies will visit India and also that Indian archaeologists, on 
their way to Europe, would pass through Turkey developing cultural 
contact with the rising generation of Turkish scholars. 


The Ganges calls me: Book of Poems by Yone Noguchi. 
Published by Kyobunkwan, Ginza, Tokyo, 1938. 6s net. 

This beautifully printed volume of the celebrated Japanese poet, 
Yone Noguchi, is the result of his tour through India in 1935-36 at 
the invitation of the University of Calcutta. Several other universities 
and learned societies also invited the poet who could, therefore, visit 
many of the beauty-spots and historic sites of India. He cherished 
specally the memory of his visit to Santiniketan where Rabindranath 
the poet-laureate of Asia received him. There also the Japanese poet 
was greeted by the brush of the master artist Nandalal Bose whose 
expressive sketch is reproduced as the frontispiece. Visiting Sarnath 


Noguchi met the Japanese painter Kosetsu Nosu then decorating 
the walls of the Vihara and in the mouth of that a 
following song : 


“Responsive to the whisper of st 
I go abroad—— 


rtist he puts the 
ars, 


How I wish when my limbs are tired, to lie down under the tree 
In the Indian way deeming the world a piece of song !” 
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Japan and India stand spiritually linked through centuries and Noguchi 
pays profound homage to Lord Buddha in several poems. The 
Buddhist shrine of Ajanta and its wonderful frescoes evoke lines of 


rm 


y passionate praise. But he fails to enter into the spirit of the Brahman- 
@ nical sculptures of Ellora which he calls the ‘Haunted Cave’; but in his 
£ ` poem on ‘Trimurti he appears to catch the profound note of Hindu 
3 tragic irony : 

7 | Creation is great, but destroying is still greater, 

SEA Because up from the ashes new wonder takes its flight. 

0 | His poems on the Himalayas and the Ganges are surcharged with 
no 


beauty. So his lyrics on the commonplace realities are no less 


n | remarkable displaying a rare combination of realism and idealisation : 
le | Living corpses, A cow, The Indian farmer, Indians barefooted, 
| Mahatma Gandhi and such poems, we hope, will always gladden the 
h | heart of lovers of real poetry. 
ja} 
or The Australian Aboriginal by Herbert Basedow. Published by 
of F. W. Preece and Sons, Adelaide, Pages 422 ; 146 Illustrations. 
n The appearance of Man in Australia and several problems 
al connected therewith are still enveloped in mystery. A group of 
scholars believed in the nineteenth century, as some of them believe 
, even to-day, that human species could be traced back to the remote 
1, early stone ages. This school of thought was represented by Dr. 
Herbert Basedow. He was the state-geologist, the chief medical 
t, officer and Protector of Aborigines for the Commonwealth Govern- 
at “Ment in the Northern Territory. Over and above his rich personal 
es j experience in Australia, he had to his credit intensive researches in the 
7 | ae ee of the University of Breslau under the late Prof. 
i ae : aatsch. Dr. Basedow also examined thoroughly the 
i ae alan skulls and skeletons in the Hunterian Museum of Royal 
: We of Surgeons and in the anthropological galleries of the British 
p Eoo and other European collections. He admits uie most of the 
? nce has been irretrievably lost yet much might be “expected from 


any of the contiguous continents or islands in this region, upon which 
ae Tertiary or later sedimentary formations. The discovery of the 
a fossil man, the Pithecanthropus Erectus in Java was by ne 

accidental.” After an excursion to Java he admitted that his 
knowledge of Melanesian ethnography helped him “to explain the 


exi : f ; 3 
“tence of several cults in the northern districts of Australia which 
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border on the Indian Ocean.” He reiterates the theory that once a 
chain of lands linked together Australia, India and South Africa, 
“The continental masses which in passed eras supplied this link, 
Zoologists have christened Lemuria while Geologists refer to the lost 
land as Gondwana somewhere within the area once occupied by 
this submerged continent: -there we must look for the cradle of the 
species Homo.” This line of anthropological relationship connects the 
Australian with the Veddas of Ceylon and the Dravidians of India 
explaining at the same time the Negroid elements. He sees in the 
Australian Aboriginal “another paleontological overlap, a living fossil 
man.” 

We heartily congratulate Messrs F. W. Preece and Sons 
for the troubles they have taken in publishing such an excellent and 
valuable book. It contains, among others, the discussions on the 
topics of Racial characteristics, The face and its skeleton, Likely origin 
of the Australian Aboriginal, Aboriginal Art, Religious Ideas, Stone 
Implements, Music and Dance, Language etc, Chapters devoted to 
these topics reveal the profound study of the author. 


Statistics of the Gainfully-occupied Population : Definitions 


and classifications recommended by the Committee of Statistical 
Experts, League of Nations, Geneva. 


This contains an international minimum programme for statistics 
of the gainfully-occupied Population, mainly intended for the use of 
Governments at their next census of population. The definition of 
the persons to be considered as gainfully occupied, as well as those not 
to be so considered and the discussion of the variou 
can or should be followed for their classifi 
economic activity, by Personal status, 
be of interest not only to the compiler. 
those who have to use or interpr 
Industries is annexed to the Report. 


s principles which 
cation (e. g. by branches of 
by individual occupation) will 
s of such statistics but to all 
et them. A nomenclature of 


Errata : Page 32 : line 2 for ‘the Indian’ read London. 
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CUPID IN DISGUISE. 
By SEETA DEVI B. A. 


Jaganmohini was old, so old that nobody remembered her exact 
age. She had enough means of her own and did not depend upon 
anyone, still no one liked such great longevity. They talked behind 
her back, “The old hag has got the longevity of Markandeya himself.” 

The old lady had no children. There was a young girl in the 
house, named Ratnamala, who took care of her. The girl was a 
grandniece. Jaganmohini had a large number of relatives, but they 
disliked her sharp tongue and stayed away from her. The house she 
lived in, was her own. She had another house too, which she let out 
to tenants. In this house too, some tenants had appeared on the 
groundfloor. Hitherto the groundfloor had been the refuge of good-for- 
nothing relatives. She tried every other means of dislodging them, 
but failed and finally was obliged to call in tenants in order to drive 
undesirable guests. 

She herself had retreated to the first fioor, with Ratnamala and 
her servant Chedi. Chedi was a Hindusthani by birth, but having 
been domiciled in Calcutta from his childhood, he had become a 
Bengali to all intents and purposes. He spoke Bengali almost like a 
native, though with a slight accent. He too was getting old and his 
hair had began to turn grey. 

Chedi did all the housework except cooking, which fell to 
Ratnamala’s share. Chedi was a Kahar by caste, and so was not eligi- 
ble to cook for Brahmins. The old woman had money enough to 
engage a Brahmin cook, but she was getting stingier and stingier with 

er age, and refused to have two servants. Nobody knew what she was 
Be to do with her money. She did not seem to have much affection 
cee oe though she was the only person whom Jaganmohini 
he he girl was nearly sixteen, yet there was no talk of her 
i oe If anybody mentioned the term marriage the old lady flared 
“how eo I ama helpless widow”, she would cry out at once, 
as wel I gomg to manage a wedding? The girl is an orphan, 
leis: T will come forward with a pice to help me. It is not 
marry off a girl. And what is the hurry, pray ? She is only 
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twelve.” Needless to say Ratnamala had remained twelve years of 
age, for the last five years. But it was Calcutta, and the old woman 
had plenty of money, so nobody bothered about it much, Else there 
would have been talk enough to turn their ears deaf. 

Ratnamala was a pretty girl, though not very fair. She had a 
fine well-developed figure and her hair fell down to her knees. No- 
body had paid for her education, but she had learnt to read and write 
Bengali through her own efforts. She knew every kind of household 
work, as she had to spend all her time attending to these. 

They had many relations, but Jaganmohini disliked them all, 
She thought that everyone was waiting for her death to swoop down 
up on her money and property. So she never encouraged any one to 
visit her. But the relatives on her parents’ side refused to be discour- 
aged and kept on coming. Those on her husband’s side never set foot 
within her threshold and abused her to their hearts’ content from a 
distance. 
When she proposed to let the ground floor, many of the relatives 

came and offered advice gratis. “What do you do it for?” they 
asked. “You don’t need money. Who knows what kind of tenants 
you will get.” 

Others said, “You must be careful, since you have got a young 
girl in the house. You must not allow everyone to enter and stay 
in the house. It would have been better for you to allow those 
relatives to stay on. They were not paying you any rent of course, 
but they would have stood by you in times of trouble.” 

But the old lady was not to be taken in with sweet words. She 
put in advertisements in newspapers, and finally secured a good Hindu 
tenant. 

There were three rooms upstairs. The largest was used as @ 
bedroom by the old lady. The furniture consisted of one big four- 
poster bed, an iron safe and two steel trunks, The trunks were 
attached together by means of a thick iron chain and this chain was 
tied to the leg of the bed and secured with a lock, 

Besides Jaganmohini, her grandniece was the only other person 
who could set foot within this room. Even the servant was barred 
As long as the old lady could do it, she swept and washed the roo™ 
herself. But she had become almost blind now and too weak to 4° 
any work, so Ratnamala did the cleaning for her. The second room 
was occupied by the girl herself. She slept’ here and if ever any visitor 
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arrived, he or she was shown in here. The third room was the store 
room for all kinds of things. Chedi slept here at night and kept watch 
over everything. A collapsible iron gate guarded the entrance to the 
staircase. The old lady knew well how to take care of her wealth. 

She did not have to spend much on food. She herself was a 
vegetarian, being a Brahmin widow. Chedi was a good soul, he never 
demanded fish or meat. In their province, they were not accustomed 
to such diet. Ratnamala had been brought up by the old lady, so she too 
never hankered after delicacies. She ate what she got. The old lady 
used to take one meal in twenty-four hours formerly. Now in extreme 
old age she had developed a sweet tooth in her mouth and wanted 
something nice for supper. But the delicacy was for herself alone, 

The tenants had arrived nearly a week ago, but they had not 
settled down yet. The ground floor was full of noise and bustle. 
Furniture were dragged from this room to that, huge nails were driven 
into the walls with loud blows of the hammer. And how the whole 
family talked! The old lady was nearly blind, so she never ventured 
to go down. But her hearing was perfect as yet, and the noise was 
driving her crazy. Tenants gave one no end of trouble. How long 
would they take to settle down? They were taking some time to 
arrange these three rooms. How much furniture had they brought 
she wondered. 

She called Ratnamala to her and asked “How many are there 
downstairs ? They are making noise enough for a dozen people.” 

“They are not many”, said the girl. “They are only two small 


girls, their mother and the mother’s brother. I did not see any other 
Man,” 


“But just listen to the noise”, said Jaganmohini. “They won't 


let the old woman have a wink of sleep. IfI had known their ways, 
T would not have admitted them into my house.” 
« “They have nearly finished their work”, said the girl consolingly. 
Be from to-morrow, all will be quiet. The gentleman works p 
ee office, he will leave by ten. The girls go to school. You will 
E to sleep all you want to.” 
SUSDicio p pave you such a lot of information ?” asked the old lady, 
usly. “Did you tramp down to enquire? Because I have 
ao blind, you think you are free to do asyou like? You are 
Wing up now, why do you enter the room of strangers? How can 
d of people they are ?” 


You tell what kin 
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“Yousee me gadding about all the time, don’t you?” cried 
Ratnamala, her face red with anger. “And who does all your work 
please? Don’t Ihave to go down for my bath and for washing my 
clothes? You sit upstairs and Chedi brings up water for you, but] 
have to shift for myself. And when I go down, these girls come and 
talk tome. What amItodo then? Shall I remain dumb? They 
told me all about themselves. They are good people. You will see, 
they won't give you any trouble.” 

Jaganmohini had grown suspicious of all the world. They were 
trying to snatch away the girl from her. But the old lady would be 
entirely helpless if she lost Ratnamala. She cooked excellently and 
took very good care of her aged relative. No amount of money could 
get her such an attendant. Moreover the old lady would never dare 
to engage these Calcutta women, even were they cheap. These were 
all murderesses in disguise. They would bide their time and one day 
they would throttle her and decamp with all her cash and ornaments. 
Chedi was a good sort, he had been with her for along time. But he 
was a man, and a low caste. He could do very few things for her. 

Many people advised her unasked. They told her to marry of 
Ratnamala and keep her husband in the house. But what guarantee 

was there that he would be a reliable man? A good man from a good 
family would not agree to live with his wife’s relatives, he would want 
to take away his wife. Who was going to choose a good man for 
Ratnamala? Jaganmohini was blind, so she was useless. Her rela- 
tives were her enemies. They were waiting to do her an illturn, if 
they could. You can cope with a thief who is outside, but not with 
one, who is inside your house. She fell asleep thinking. 

_ Ratnamala never slept in day time. She read books or did het 
sewing at this time. To-day she was too angry to do either. The 
old woman was not a bad sort really, but she was becoming insuffer- 
able gradually, thanks to her age. How she talked! One felt like 
ee a east Suspicious about Ratnamala ? Be 
had no real n . e aT l ee not 
want to spend her So i ar ate got a good man. She di ua 
lonely at times. No body d oe eo Os se 
tongue and Ratnamala = = es Bee fon fear of Jaber 

(ia a mar permitted to visit any one. Fi 
o e adsa ght out her mirror and comb and bega 

quite a lot of it, and it took time to comb an 
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arrange it nicely. She spent sometime and created a large bun behind 


Tied | 

york | her head. Next she took up a change of clothing and towel and 
; my | proceeded down stairs to have her evening wash. There was only one 
ut] | bath-room in the house, on the ground floor. Jaganmohini had kept 
and | it for her own use and had a construction of tin sheets made for use of 


“hey the tenants. 
Ratnamala came down with her striped sari and towel. This sari 


s 
“ was nearly torn. She liked coloured and striped saris and was not 
vera fond of plain white ones. Jaganmohini gave her as many saris as she 
te desired, but all cheap ones. The old lady saw no reason for spending 
“viel much money on the wardrobe of a girl who had no husband to 
ould please. 

ign At the foot of the stairs Ratnamala came toa stop suddenly. 
ene The gentleman downstairs was carrying water in a large bucket and 
dey the women folk were busy washing the rooms. They had finished 
nts, | - aanging the furniture. Her greataunt would have her sleep undis- 


turbed henceforward. The gentleman hada stalwart figure. It was 
rare amongst Bengalees. 

The gentleman looked rather shy as he came face to face with 
the girl and hurried inside. Ratnamala too darted into her bath-room. 
She would take her time washing. She finished her own bath, washed 
all her clothing, then came out leisurely. Those downstairs had 
eee their work by that time. The two small girls, Suku and 

uku were standing on the verandah. Both looked tired and flustered, 


rela- 

asf ae Stains on their hands, faces and clothing bore witness to their 
r 

vith és 


May we go into your bath room and wash ourselves ?” asked 


her a es uncle has gone into our bath room to wash and he always 
The oie ur over it. We don’t want to remain in our wet clothing 
ffer- “Ce z : 

like an is ainly, g0 in,” said Ratnamala “Only I use this bath-room. 
The hee washing your rooms ?” 

„she of a we wash them every day,” said Tuku. “My mother is fond 


al washing, it is her recreation. This is why we always rent 

Ors, as we get plenty of water there.” 

eo smiled and went up, while the two girls went in to wash. 
a went up to the terrace to spread out her wet clothing 


&round flo 
Ratn 


aD EPA E AE ot 
O 
TS ot 
Soe Q 
Omen eee Si a 
a T STR CE EAS IEF SS SUE ie SUN E 


ere was 3 E s 
O for her aa small room here, which had been converted into a kitchen 
and} ce now that the larger kitchen down stairs had been made 
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- over to the tenants. Ratnamala liked this small room better as sh, 
always got plenty of fresh air here and she could talk to the girls of 
the adjoining houses if they came up to their terraces. 

It did not take her long to finish her cooking. She covered 
everything and thén came out on the terrace. She had nothing to do 
now. She .had cleaned the old lady’s room very thoroughly in the 
morning, she did not always do it over again inthe evening. The 
room looked as clean as it was in the morning, as there was none to 
make it dirty. When she had given the old lady her supper, the girl 
would have finished her day’s work. She took her own supper, when- 
ever she liked. She would have to put the old lady to her bed and 
tuck in the mosquito curtain properly, but that was nothing. The 
old lady never retired before ten. So Ratnamala spent her evening on 
the terrace generally. She talked all she wanted to at this time. 

A young woman came up to the terrace of the next house. She 
too had been washing and carried wet clothing on her arm. “Why 
are you so late to-day ?” called out Ratnamala. 

“He returns early from office on Saturdays,” said the young lady 
smiling archly, “I had to give him his tea and sweets, so I ama bit 
late.” 


How happy this girl was. Ratnamala suddenly felt very 
depressed, 


“What kind of people are the new tenants?” her friend asked. 
Have you got acquainted yet ?” 


“They seem all right,” said Ratanmala, “I have not spoken to the 


lady yet, but the little girls are fine, they have made friends already. 


Sn renee 


“Is the lady a widow?” the fair neighbour asked. “Our maid 


servant said so. The gentleman is her brother, is not he ?” 


“Your maid servant seems to know all about them”, said Ratna- 
mala. 

“Her sister works for your tenants” said her friend. “So she 
comes and goes. She says that the people are very neat and clean = 
som table. Even the mistress reads English. Are they Chris- 

ians ? 

“I don’t think so”, said Ratnamala 
them. I have not entered their e 
the verandah now and then, that’s all.” 

“Since they have come 
know all of them in time” 


“But I know very little about 


ie tO stay in your house, you will set 9 
ı Said her friend, “I hear that the gentlema? 
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she | ís not married.” Ratnamala blushed hotly, her ears seemed to burn. 
ac | This young woman was good in every other way, but she wanted her 
| jokes. Because Ratnamala was still unmarried, her friend must poke 
Fail | fun at her. What was it to her, if the gentleman had tot yet married ? 
do | He had not certainly remained single so long for ħer.sake. Her face 
the | grew more and more red. 

The | It was getting dark, the lights could be turned on now. The old 
ii | lady used to turn the lights on at regular hours formerly and as soon as 
ail | it stuck half past nine she would switch off all the lights to spite her 
E | worthless relatives, who lived on the ground floor. But now that she 
a | had let out the rooms, she could not indulge in this practice. The 
The | tenants had the right to keep the lights on as long as they wanted. 
‘oh | They were paying for it, so the old lady could not object. Besides 
she was nearly blind now, so even if Ratnamala turned on the lights 

She | before it was actually dark, the old lady could not notice it. 
hy | So Ratnamala swiched on the lights and sat down in her own 


room to prepare the old lady’s supper. It had tobe made very soft, 
lady as Jaganmohini had lost all her teeth. Then she took the curd, chira 
pit and ripe plantains to the old lady and arranged them all before her. 
The old lady ate as much as she could. Then she drew back and 
asked. I cannot eat it all. Is there much curd left ?” 
Ratnamala found the stone cup still half full of curd. But she 
ed. said. “No there is hardly a drop left.” 

“You take it then,” said Jaganmohini generously, getting up. 
ane Ratnamala took her to the verandah, help her to wash her hand 
ay.” and face and took her back to the bed room. She was not going to 
Tetire so Soon, A friend came regularly at this hour to visit her. 
/ganmohini Opened her heart to her, abused all the neighbours, 

eard the latest scandals, then went to sleep about half past ten. 
A Ratnamala spread out a mat on the floor and made her sit down. 
i am going to take my supper now.” She said. “Shall I leave the 
ight on ?” 


“Yes, yes”, said the old lady.” I dont like the dark, it gives me 
Creeps., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ratnamala went off to get her own supper. Chedi too came and 
Own on the verandah to have his. Jaganmohini’s friend arrived 
Punctually. Then Chedi took up all the used plates and glasses 
Proceeded downstairs to wash them. Ratnamala followed him 
ash her own face and hands. 


sat d 
now 
and 

to w; 
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The light was burning in the gentleman's room. All doors and 
windows were open. Someone inside was playing on the Sitar beaut. 
fully. The man had many accomplishmeets, it seemed. Ratnamalg 
wanted to stand on the stairs and listen to the music. But someone 
might see her and misunderstand, so she could not. She went into 
the bathroom to wash her face. 

“Why don’t you come to our rooms ?” called out Suku. 

Ratnamala put her foot on the stairs and said.” Is not it rather 
late ? 

“Whatif it is?” asked Tuku, coming up to them. “It is the 
same house. But sister, what is your name ?”’ 

Ratnamala told her name. “It isa big one,” said Suku. “Have 
not you got anything shorter than that ?” 

“I have but it is an ugly one,” said Ratnamala. 

“Short names are usually ugly,’ said Tuku and Suku together. 
“Do you know my uncle’s nick name ? It is Buro (old man).” 

After this Ratnamala found it impossible to tell her own nick 
name, as it was Buree, (old woman) ! 

So she turned the topic adroitly. “Let’s go and see your rooms, | 
she said. “I shall come to-morrow afternoon and have along talk 
with you.” 

All the three rooms were neat and clean and tastefully decorated. 
The furniture were not many, but every bit was fine. “Why have 
not you come to see us before ?” asked the children’s mother. “You 
are neatly of the same age with my daughters. It dose not matter, 
if you are acouple of years senior. You must come every day, talk 
with them and play with them.” 

Ratnamala felt like laughing outright. She was long past the 
age of playing, in her own opinion, An Esraj was standing against 
the wall. “Who plays this 2” she asked. 


| 

“B | 
oth my daughters do,” said the mother. “Their uncle teaches 

) 


> SSE een 


them. What do you play ?” 


“T have not learnt anything yet.” 


“If you get an Esraj, said Ratnamala shyly. 


5 you can learn with us,” said Suku. 
atnamala was about to answer, when suddenly Suku’s uncle 
appeared in the doorway, 


Ratnamala would have liked to escape. but she could not push 
past the gentleman, so she had to Stay where she was 


“This is my younger brother Nisheeth and this is the old | 


4 


io 


TOOSE 
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lady's grandniece,” said Suku’s mother introducing them to each 
other. 

The gentleman bowed. Ratnamala was so upset that she could 
not even bow in return. She stood there, perspiring with nervous- 
ness. 

“We must have given you a lot of trouble these few days,” said 
Nisheeth. “We had to make a good deal of noise.” 

“No,” murmered the girl somehow. Fortunately the gentleman 
went out of the room at this time and Ratnamala could escape. “I 
must put the old lady to bed,” she said and ran upstairs. 

Jaganmohini was tucked in very soon and then the girl made her 
own bed and laid herself down. But sleep refused to visit her eyes. 
Strange thoughts came and went and she blushed in the darkness. 
It was past midnight when she finally fell asleep. 

She never knew how long she slept. A piercing scream from 
the next room, broke through her slumber and she started up, wide 
awake. The door between the two rooms alwas remained open. 
She sprang down from her own bed and rushed into the old lady's 
room, Jaganmohini was sitting up on her bed, still screaming 
lustily. 

“What’s the matter, grandma ?” cried Chedi from outside. 

Ratnamala put on the light and raised up the mosquito curtain. 
“What has happened ?” She asked. 

“Give me some water,” replied she, panting. 

She drank off a large glass of water and said “There's a thief 
Over there.” 


“Where ?” asked Ratnamala in dismay. “The gate is locked, 
how can he come in u 
“They don’t come through gates, you fool,” cried Jaganmohini. 
the houses are built too close to one another, he must have 
ed down on the verandah from the roof of the next house. He 
Stood there flashing a torch inside the room and so I woke up.” 

“Shall I go to the verandah and look?” asked Chedi, who had 
come in by that time. 

“No, no,” screamed Jaganmohini again. “You dare to open 
that door and I will sack you. You are nothing but a skeleton, he 
can kill you with one blow”. Chedi did not look much of a hero, 
So he quieted down at once. 


Jaganmohini shrieked out again, “Listen, there are foot steps on 


“All 
jump 
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the stairs. He must be coming back that way. Oh God, save me! | 
Oh Chedi, call the police at once. Oh dear, dear, why did I drive | 
away those rascally relatives? They would have protected me from | 
thieves at any rate.” | 

Ratnamala came to the door and peeped out. “It is not the 
thief, it is the gentleman from the ground floor. Do stop screaming. | 
Chedi go and see what he wants”. 

Chedi ran to the collapsible gate to answer questions. | 
The rest of the night passed by slowly. The old lady did not | 
dare to sleep and she would not allow the girl to sleep. But Chedi 
went to his room and began to snore again, 

In the morning, it was discovered that a thief had really come. j 
He had broken the lock of the kitchen upstairs and removed some | 
pots and pans. It could be seen that he had come from the roof of | 
the next house. i 

Jaganmohini set up such a wail of dismay, that the whole neigh- | 
bourhood was agog pretty soon. “Why such lamentation ?” asked 
Ratnamala angrily, “Only two old utensils have been taken away. 
They were scarcely worth more than eight annas.” 

“Go away, you stupid fool,” cried her aged relative. “This is 
but the beginning. He will come every night after this. He will 
strangle us and take away everything. These are murderers. Oh 
dear, what will become of us ?” 

Her alarm infected the girl. 
she suggested, 

“You are reall 
nothing but agents 
enter the house,” 


_Ratnamala went away to do her cooking. But her heart 
palpitated with fear, every now and then 
As the eveni ; ns b 
o ae came on. Jaganmohini’s lamentations began 
oa n aa convinced that the thief was going to return 
ght and kill her. She refused to be comforted and her voice 


rose higher and higher Nei 
: : ighbours be ift i to 
enquire what the matter was. ee Oe 


Suku’s mother came 


“Let us keep a Darwan, grandma”, 


y a fool,” said Jaganmohini. “These people are 
of thieves. You must never let anew servants | 
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that be done ?” She asked, “Everything, I possess is in this room, 
who will guard it ?” 

“If you cannot come down, I can come up with the children 
and sleep with you,” said Suku’s mother. 

But this too failed to comfort Jaganmohini. “What if you do?” 
she asked. “Thieves are not afraid of women. Had there been a 
man, it would have been different.” 


“That’s true,” said her tenant. “But a man would requirea 
seperate room for himself. You have not got a spare room,” 


“No, I have not,” admitted the old lady. Numerous plans were 
suggested and refused and the night passed off. No one was allowed 
to come upstairs to guard them, so the old lady did not sleep herself 
and did not permit Ratnamala to sleep either. Anxiety and lack of 
sleep proved too much for Jaganmohini. Next day she took to her 
bed, positively ill. 


Ratnamala ran downstairs far help. “What am Ito do?" she 
asked. “Grandma is ill.” 


“Really this is too much far you to manage,” said Suku’s mother. 
“You are too young. I suggest that you sleep in the old lady's room 
to night and let Nisheeth go and sleep in yours, That will reassure 
the old lady”. 

Ratnamala felt very awkward at this proposal. “He will be very 
uncomfortable,” she murmered. 

“Not at all,” said Suku’s mother. “He loves to be of service 
to his neighbours and your room is quite good. The last quarter we 
left, was full of dismay, when the news was heard that we were 
leaving. Everybody there loved Nisheeth.” 

News arrived that the thief had visited another house in the 
neighbourhood during the night. Jaganmohini nearly collapsed, but 
when she heard that the stalwart Nisheeth was coming up to night 
to guard them, she revived somewhat. 

Nisheeth was quite agreeable. Ratnamala told Chedi to bring 
up his bedding and make it inher room. She placed drinking water 
and a glass by the bedside. A palmleaf fan too was kept ready. 

Niseeth came up to the room after dinner. “You have taken 
a great deal of trouble,” he said, “It was not necessary, I could have 
brought up the bedding myself.” She turned red in embarrassment 
and fled from his presence. 


Jaganmohini sle i b Ratnamala 
: 1 pt soundly that night, but poor ka 
Temained wide awake. 7 : 
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The old lady got up late next day and asked. “Has the boy 
gone away ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl shortly. 

“Give Chedi two rupees for bazar-money to-day,” said the 
venerable lady. “I shall ask the boy to have lunch with us and you 
must cook several courses and do it well. To-day 15 Sunday. The 
boy is a very fine one. How strong he looks. No thief would ever 

roach him.” 
= ees was taken aback at this display of philanthropy 
on the part of Jaganmohini. But she was pleased and ran to give 
the money to Chedi. Nisheeth had a very good lunch and slept 
upstairs even that night. 

Two or three days passed off like this. Then Nisheeth said, 
“Grandma, the thieves have gone away for good, I think. I can go 
down to my own room now.” 

Jaganmohini nearly brust into tears at this heart-rending proposal 
“They are waiting just for this opportunity, my dear boy”, she wailed. 
“As soon as you are gone, they will come up and stab me.” 

“What a thing to say!” laughed Nisheeth. “Is stabbing so easy ? 
Let me go now please, it does not look well, really.” 

“It looks very well,” screamed the old lady. “I am not depen- 
dant on any one and I can do as I please, If anybody dares to say any- 
thing, I shall reply that I am going to give my grandniece in marriage 
to you. You are a good Brahmin and nothing can hinder it.” 

“Please don’t”, muttered Nisheeth shyly but he looked rather 
pleased. Ratnamala heard the old lady from the next room, and ran 
up to the kitchen, trembling and blushing. 

When she came down for her bath, Tuku and Suku suddenly 


threw their arms round her and began to dance. “We shall, not call 
you sister any more” chanted Suku. 


‘We shall call you aunt”, sang Suku in the same key. 
Ratnamala clapped her h 


ae and on their lips. “Don’t tease me”, she 
But it was impossible to sto 
wild fire. Jaganmohini had prop 
If he agreed to live on int 
wedding gift of it to her grandn 


other house to them, 
Nisheeth seeme 


P every body. The news spread like 
osed to marry Ratnamala to Nisheeth- 
his house, the old lady would make # 


5 iece. She was even ready to give he 
if they took good of her. 


d a clever of young man. He agreed at once, 
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Our Felicitations to H. E. Mangkoe Nagoro VII of Jova 


His Highness Pangeran Adipati Ario Mangkoe Nagoro VIL of 
Solo, Java, will complete the 24th year of his enlightened regime on the 
16th of June, 1939. We offer our respectful homage to him on this 
auspicious occasion and request our Indian leaders to send their 
messages and greetings, before June, to the famous Javanese author 
Rn. Ms. Noto Soeroto, Solo, Java. He is the secretary of the 
Celebrations Committee preparing a special Souvenir Album to be 
presented to the noble ruler of Solo on his Silver Jubilee. His High- 
ness is not only the most progressive ruler of modern Java, he is also 
the outstanding leader of the cultural renaissance of the Javanese 
people. He helped in the foundation of the now famous Java Institute 
which sends its learned publication to many cultural centres of India. 
He encouraged the holding of congresses of Javanese culture and 
of study circles on philosophy and literature, often addressing them 
personally. He was also the leader of the national revival movement : 
Boedi Oetomo. He collected at an enormous expenditure of money 
and leisure the most valuable specimens of Javanese antiquities, wood 
carvings, musical instruments, masks and other art objects. The song 
rehearsals and the gamelan-orchestra of his court is regularly broad- 
casted over the whole of Java for the education and recreation of the 
People. He maintains the best experts and exponents of Indo- 
Javanese dancing with which he entertained Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterjee and Dr. Kalidas Nag who have written 
enthusiastically about that branch of the art of Java. His Highness 
IS More than a leader being himself an artist and a litterateur under 
the pen-name of Hario Soerjo-Soeparto. We wish His Highness a 
long and happy life while we participate in spirit, in the joyous 
Celebrations organised by his countrymen. We look forward to read 
the commemoration volume giving usa vivid picture of the renai- 
Ssance movement in modern Java which parallels in many respects 
a similar movement in India. 


Homage to president Quexon 
Through the kind courtesy of Dr. Jorge B. Vargas, the learned 
Secretary to the President of the Philippine Commonwealth, we could 


Publish in our New Asia a document of fascinating interest—the auto- 
10 
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biographical fragment of the illustrious President. To supplement the 
information contained therein we quote below, from a note supplied 
by Dr. Vargas, a few outstanding dates and events in the career of the 
Father of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Manuel Luis Quezon was born in Baler, Province of Tayabas, 
August 19, 1878,to Lucio Quezon and Maria Molina. He attended 
the public schools and the College of San Juan de Letran, Manila, 
studied law at the University of Santo Tomas, Manila and was admitted 
to the bar in April, 1903. 

He joined the staff of General Emilio Aguinaldo of the Philippine 
Revolutionary Army with the rank of Lieutenant of infantry in 1898 
and was made Major in 1899, then Chief of staff of the General 
commanding the department of Central Luzon. 

Under the American Government, he held the office of prosecut- 
ing attorney (fiscal) for the Province of Mindoro in 1903 and was 
subsequently transferred to the Province of Tayabas in 1904, He was 
elected Provincial Governor of Tayabas, and he served from 1906 to 
1907, when he resigned. He was the delegate to the first Philippine 
Assembly and was the floor leader of his party in 1907 and 1908, He 
was elected by the Nationalist party as one of the two Resident 
Commissioners to the United States in 1909 and he served from 
November 23, of that year, to October 15, 1916, during which period he 
succeeded in obtaining for his countr 
sions : In 1913, a Filipino maj 
1916, the surrender, 
Law, of all legislati 
the Philippine Se 
solemn pledge of inde 
the United States. 


y three vitally important conces- 
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daughters and a son—Maria Auror. 
Manuel. Junior, 10. 


75 
a, 17, Maria Zeneida, 16, and 


the progress 
d dear to us. President Quezon is 


Siam’s Treay Revision 

The Progress of Siam duri 
menal. Not only has she succe 
tive reforms but also she is 


ng the past few years has been pheno- 
ssfully made political and administra- 


now making rapid Progress in various 
economic activities. Siam is one of the very few independent nations 


in Asia, One of the reat accomplishments by Siam in the present 
year is the ratification of new treaties with other countries, that 
have restored to Siam her full sovereignty. 

Just like Japan was in 
under unequal treaties. 
freedom of Siam in frami 


» as Manchoukuo isn 


ot yet recognized by many other countries 
1na is still in a chaotic condition. 
nequal treaties ar 
estern P 
ave killed such unequal treaties. Now there isonly China where 
estern 


e the products of the imperialistic invasion of 
Cwers into Asia. The efforts of the Japanese and the Siamese — 


Powers stil] enjoy 


extraterritorial privileges which they are 
to give up. 


unwilling 
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November 5, 1936 that the Siamese Government de- 
nounced all her treaties with Foreign Powers, and a draft treaty on 
the basis of reciprocity, equity and mutual benefit was also submitted 
to them, Although the treaties with Germany and Switzerland did 
not contain restrictions on Sjam’s sovereign powers, they too were 
denounced by Siam, because she wished to have all her new treaties 
uniform in character with a view to facilitating their application and in- 
terpretation. These old treaties did not terminate on the date of their 
denunciation but continued in force for a period of one year from that 
date. 
The term of the new treaties is fixed at five years, but this is ex- 
plained by Luang Siddhi Sayamkar, Assistant Deputy Under-Secretary 
of the Foreign Office, Siam, as follows : 

“As for the term of the new Treaties, it is fixed at five years, 
with automatic renewal and with the right of denunciation. The term 
is fixed at five years, SO that the new Siam after the transitory period 
provided in the Constitution may have an opportunity of readjusting 
her international relationships, if she should desire to do so.” 

With the conclusion of those new treaties with various Powers, 
Siam is now given a new start. The old Siam which had its sovereign 
rights restricted by the unequal treaties exists no more. Siam is now 

a fully-grown independent nation. 


Tt was on 


Ismet Inonu—the new Turkish President 


Gen. Ismet Inonu was elected by the National Assembly to 
succeed his late friend and long-time comrade, Kemal Ataturk, as 
President of Turkey. 

Kemal, once said of Ismet—a reformer and strong man in his own 
right—that “he is my conscience—he is always on the alert and finds 
ane what is wrong and criticizes me.” The new leader, known as the 
‘military bookkeeper,” was Premier for 13 of the 15 years that Kemal 
was head of the state. 

_As the General was chosen at an extraordinary session of 
Parliament sitting in Ankara, Turkey's new capital, a salute of 101 gun 
signaled the election. A group of National Assembly members 
supported a plan to change the name of Ankara to Ataturk t° 
perpetuate the memory of the “Father of the Turks.” The Government 
issued a communique consecrating the nation to carry on the “existing 
order” established by Kemal. It was the new President on whom 
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Kemal relied to carry out most of the revolutionary reforms by which 
| he roused the war-crushed Ottoman Empire and forged a potent, 
westernized power. 
It was Ismet who abolished the Cali 
schools and monasteries, and forced the Tur 
wear hats. The new President is an able soldier, a talented diplomat 
and a stern ruler—all in the pattern of his predecessor, 
President took his present name by decree in 1934 he was famed as 


Ismet Pasha, Chief of Staff against the Greeks in Anatolia, Under 
Secretary of War during the World War an 


delegations at the Lausanne Conferences, 
promoted the building -of r 
He gave Turkey an 


phate, closed the religious 
ks to doff their fezzes and 


Before the 


d Chief of the Turkish 
Under the Republic, he 
ailroads and labored for Turkish security. 


army well-equipped with modern armaments and a 
Powerful air force. He tinged Turkey with a group of friends— 
through under standings with the Balkan Entente ( 


| Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece) and through the “co-operation unit” 

5 

i 

| 

| 


which Turkey formed 


with Afghanistan Iraq, and Iran. We wish all success to the Turkish 


Republic under the new President. 


The Third Five Ye 
In the follow 


the Christian Science Monitor shows that two thirds of the construc- 
tion programme under new plan will be located in Asiatic Russia. 
Joseph Stalin’s intention to concentrate Soviet activities in 


Asiatic Russia, revealed two years ago, has been reinforced by the 
Summary for the 


the eighteenth C 
his plan revea 


ar Plan and Soviet Drive to the Bast 


ing significant note the Moscow correspondent of 


third Soviet Five Year Plan, released in advance of i 
ongress of the ruling Communist Party, (March 10.) 
ls that Soviet Russia’s “Drang nach Osten” —drive 


5 to the East—is aS pronounced as Germany’s. At least two-thirds of 
> pev industrial construction provided by this plan will be located in 
1 Asiatic Russia, east of the Ural Mountains. 

: For Several years Mr. Stalin has shown greater interest in the 
f “atic portions of his country than in the European. He has perso- 
S gally directed such vast schemes as the gold rush and wholesale coloni- 
S zation in the Soviet Far East and Siberia. His predisposition to Asia 
a gs been Sharpened by the threats from Germany’s eastern expansion. 
at such vast territories to develop, it seems sensible for Russia to 
16 d © her heaviest Capital investments in Asia, which is more easily 

efended, 
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Plantless Planned Economy 

That is precisely what is now being done, as the figures for the 
third Five Year Plan show. This plan actually started more thana 
year ago, at the beginning of 1938, but even its outlines were delayed 
for more than a year by the virtual civil war which has demoralized 
the Soviet bureaucracy since 1936. Russia has provided the curious 
spectacle of a “planned economy” goin 


without plan. Even now the details are lacking. 
When “planned economy” first was introduced into Russia in 


1928, the third Five Year Plan was foreseen as a period for raising the 
living standards of the people. The first two plans, it was expected, 
would have provided the foundations of self-sufficient industry, and 
capital investments could now be concentrated upon consumer goods. 
Several unforeseen events have frustrated the original scheme, includ- 
ing the threat of war, the Communist internal conflict, and universal 
red tape and inefficiency. So the major part of national income must 
be devoted during these five years, as in the two previous periods, 
to armaments and heavy industries. 
Speed up for Workers 
At the same time, workers must be rapidly 
plan provides for an increase of 65 per cent in the 
man employed. The theory is adyanced that Sovi 
their Government calls itself the “dictatorship of the working class,” 
will be glad to work harder for less pay. A great many workers, 
however, have refused to accept this point of view and passive 
resistance admittedly has prevented the fulfillment of inc 
productivity provided in various plans. 


g ahead on its own momentum, 


“speeded up.” The 
output for each 
et workers, since 


New capital constructions under the third plan lie almost entirely 
enterprises 


w does not 
ns, ĉ 
ned to the 
al centres 
but 2° 


outside the range of German bombers, but several large 
are planned for the Soviet Far East. Apparently Mosco 
fear aerial attack from Japan or Manchuria. For strategic reaso 
much smaller proportion of new investments has been assig 
Ukraine than in previous plans. Some of the great industri 
in the Ukraine are to be completed according to original plan, 
new ones built. 
Some Projects Dropped 

In the plan as adopted, several gigantic public works whi 

proposed in preliminary drafts have been eliminated. Thes 


reases if 


ch wert 
e included | 


nabs AA A a ERE 


= 
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several great dams and electric power stations and half a dozen 
metallurgy combines. One reason for eliminating them is that the 
were to be built by the political police, using forced labour, and ine 
great armies of forced labourers have been set to work instead buildi 
fortifications along Russia’s western borders and new a 
highways and railways. 

Recent setbacks in Soviet industry and in economic activi 
generally are frankly admitted in the official summary of the new R 
These are attributed, as usual, to “wreckers, spies and Toc ie 
traitors.” There is no hint that official policies might have bee is 
fault, or that “planned economy” or the Bolshevik political s k a 
possesses- any fundamental defects. Soviet citizens are told ie 


more that they are the most fortunate people in th 
r e wor 
they have Bolshevism. ao e 


strategic 


a ee miei and the Indian National Congress 
5 he famous Wafd Party of Egypt, as we all know 5 
: : ; , Played a gre 
E role in Egypt s struggle for Independence. So it is very natural eee 
1 | the progressive leaders of Egypt enthusiastically Participated in this 
oa years een of the Indian National Congress. Every nationalist 
ee cherishes the memory of the great Egyptian leader Zaglul Pasha 
We with the greatest veneration. Mahatma Gandhi, on his way back from 
pe London Round Table Conference, saluted the venerable widow 
sean Egyptian leader and we were deeply touched by the warm 
m nte paid to Mahatma Gandhi by our Egyptian brethren on the eve 
i o a fe Portur from Bombay ; “Not only in Egypt but in the whole 
h coe randhiji is considered as the greatest man of modern times for 
a p oa self-denial and principle of truth and non-violence.” 
| e wish godspeed to our friends of Eg 
g 0 ypt and we express our 
ra ; 
S, ean appreciation to His Excellency Nahas Pasha for his profound 
re a a n India. He went so far as to invite some prominent leaders 
o E ae Egypt during the Wafd Conference in Cairo to which 
fe eA Ee Egypt and India have got to vindicate the 
R a Jughts of the Oriental Nations, threatened on all sides by 
ea interest of the Western Powers. The Royal House of 
a eA e tert door neighbour Iran are happily unified by 
a of the Nea. ace B ma happy augury for the solidarity of the nations 
ndia. 
not : 
3 Lhe Indian Institute of International Affairs and 
ie ee the formation of the Caleutta Branch. 
oe stitute n a Issue we traced the history and activities of the Royal 
= nearly for 30 €rnational Affairs. It is rendering yeoman’s service, 
arch 1936 Seas, to the cause of International understanding. In 
fairs which Bes mone arated the Indian Institute of International 
With the aes as duly affiliated to the Royal Institue and through it, 
2 of Nations apes in other parts of the British Commonwealth 
a q led the decease 36 Sir B. L. Mitter, the Advocate General of India 
aded | “South 10h meeting on the “Federal Court” and a lecture on 


African View of the Empire’ was delivered (Oct. 1936) by 
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| Mr. J. H. Hofmeyer, leader of the South African delegation to Ind; 
jf. In 1937 two important lectures were delivered ; on “The Situation ine 


» by Lord Lothian and on “Some-problems of Indians Abroaqy 
ROWE: eah Rao of the Servant of India Society. In 1938 Lora i 
Samuel addressed the Institute on “International Situation” ; Mr. H.y, |- 
Hodson, Editor, Round Table, on the ‘Future of the British Common. : 
wealth”, and Mr. Arthur Moore, Editor of the Statesman on the 
“Necessity for a British League of Nations”. 


In April 1936, the Honourable Sir Mahamed Zafuralla Khan, the 
first chairman of the Institute, retired and the Honourable Sir B. L. 
Mitter, was unanimously elected in his place. He took special cate © 
in securing adequate representation of India at the Second British — 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, held at Sydney from the 2nd i 
to 17th September, 1938. Indian delegations consisted of three members _ 
and a secretary : ; 


fi 
1. The Hon. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Leader) ` 

7 . 2. Mr. Muhammad Ghiasuddin, M. L. A. 
3. Professor Kalidas Nag, and 
4. Mr. Syed Amjad Ali, M. L. A. (Secretary). 


Pandit Kunzru on his way back visited Fiji, Japan, Hawaii and 

E Malaya. Dr. Kalidas Nag addressed some branches of the Australian 
and the New Zealand Institutes of International Affairs and after 

finishing his cultural survey of Australasia Dr. Nag proceeded to 

Manila, invited by the State University of the Philippines, He 

delivered there a series of lectures on Indian History and Culture, On 

his return to India Dr. Nag was invited to co-operate with some 

members of the Chatham House and of the Indian Institute to organize | 


the Calcutta Branch which was inaugurated (13 March, 1939) with 
the following personnel : 


Chairman : Professor Kalidas Nag, (283 Park Circus, 
r - Calcutta) f 
Hon. Secretary : Mr. Reay Geddes, C/o Dunlop Co. | 
P. B. 391, Calcutta. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. I. M. Stephens, C/o The Statesman, 
Calcutta: 
Calcutta is an ideal centre for International j hove” 
: tudies and we hope i 
that an effective study-group on Items OA together with j 


a small but select reference library would soon be developed with eo 
co-operation of the progressive citizens of Calcutta. z 


Tiie Banier. bar : „aaoh 
| Jan, 1999) with Sir Chimanlal Haai iute was also inaugurated Q e 


ilal Setalvad hai We hop 

sA that Madras and other a a SES OS CnaT man ve 
her provincial c i oon have | 

branches of the Indian Institute De Ones © Jndia 
tradition in matters of 1 


developing gradually an All-b es 


: ts of Defence i ; [ d-ou 
look in the handling of fe ee oe = : ee 5 
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m It is a well-known fact that the Indian public has been 
tY showing an increasing interest in Asiatic affairs. But, 
non- 


unfortunately owing to the lack of well-directed supply of 
‘authentic news in India, our countrymen have been so long 
content with fragmentary and misleading versions of impor- 


oe _ tant Asian problems of the day. This state of affairs is bound 
itish to lead the Indian public to form an uncritical, second-hand 
ead idea of Indo-Asiatic relations; and no doubt, it adversely 
affects the political, economic and cultural interests of India. 

With a view to counteract this evil and to develop the 

spirit of human solidarity in our continent, the “New Asia” is x 
started. The “New Asia” is a quarterly review which plans 
an to make an accurate survey and unprejudiced interpretation of 
eres Asiatic affairs, based on facts and figures collected from. 
to original and authentic sources. Our- journal welcomes 

Be publications for review and articles on political, economic, — 
ome social and cultural problems faced by New Asia in the 
aa present time, As our journal reaches the ‘representative 

thought-centres of the East and the West, the “New Asia” 
will function as an effective intellectual link between India 
tta) and her sister-nations of the Renascent East. 
utta. The “New Asia” recognises no distinction of race, creed 
na or political party. Its chief aim is to diffuse facts and ideas ~ 
ope relating to our great Asiatic continent and to foster the cause 
with of International understanding based on Justice and Truth. 

2 | BUSINESS TERMS oe 
JOth Single copy a Re. 1/- or 2 shillings 
nope Annual i ig Rs. 3/- or 6 shillings — 
have | es 5; 

i eS ADVERTISEMENT 
out- ; Rs. 30/- per full page per insertion: Rs. 16/- per hali 


Page. Rs. 10/- per quarter page. Special rates for cover-pages. 
All publications, articles, correspondence etc., should be addressed to :— 
The Publisher, “NEW ASIA” ` 
52-3, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, (India): $ 
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EDITORIAL 


Like individuals, nations or countries come to play the title- 
role in the drama of history. For the last few centuries we find the 
continent Europe dominating the stage. In the last few decades, 
however, there is audible, the ominous questionening Whither Europe, 
not exactly in stage whisper. Serious thinkers of Europe as of other 
parts of the world have expressed grave doubts with regard to the 
future of the European nations, caught in the vicious circle of greed 
and hatred, of ill-gotten wealth and its inequitable distribution. 
Spengler’s cry of the “Downfall of the West” may or may not be 
worth attending ; but there is a fair amount of unanimity amongst the 
Setious thinkers of Asia and America that Europe is definitely on the 
downward curve. Before the last world war, the big nations of 
Europe were at the very peak of prosperity. But when they emerged 
from that war most of them were bankrupt or on the verge of 
bankruptcy, 

But was the bankruptcy only material or moral as well? We 
donot believe in the efficacy of preaching a sermon from outside ina 
Spirit of callous detachment. And we feel deeply for Europe and ne 
Cultural legacies ; for Europe, in the interval of her ruthless and in- 

"man exploitation of the Orient, has none the less unfolded to us 
: € glory and grandeur of her achievements in literature and art, in 
SClence and philosophy—priceless treasures which she in about to 
“stroy in another conflagration of hatred. If Europe has no patience 
Too Sutvey objectively her sins of omission and commission 


with regard to the helpless: nations of the world that she exploited, 
£ 
si 
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Europe cannot afford to forget that another general war will bring 
the European nations on the verge of annihilation. Prophetic voices 
are not wanting in Europe to warn her against the catastrophe. The 
ruin of Europe through the curse of imperialism may mean a great ie 
Joss to human civilisation and incalculable suffering to millions of souls g 


now under the domination of European powers. Hence we ask this E 
very human question : can Europe save herself by working out a new 
i5 

World Order ? : 
The promise of such a World Order was shown 150 years ago | 


through the momentous pronouncement of three cardinal doctrines E 
of modern society; Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. France is a 
possibly still the same France geographically and 1789 is not such a 
a remote date in history. We do not know what would be the re- | 
actions, psychological and moral, on the European nations of to-day, | 
of the 150th annivarsary of the Franch Revolution. But we Asiatics 
can not help asking such fundamental questions. Where is Liberty E 
Eo to-day and how far extends her jurisdiction ? Has the European incarna- E 
l tions of Liberty fulfilled her promise of liberating the millions of souls T 
in Africa and Asia now under European domination ? Equality be- | 
tween the conqueror and the conquered, the exploiter and the 
exploited is out of the question we admit: but has the principle of 
Equality been applied sincerely and adequately even in Europe’s own 
oo economic domain ? Why then is this ominous rumbling of class-war, of 
i the challange of “Haves and Have-nots” ? Undreamt of wealth has 
flowed into Europe from her cruelly exploited Colonies and Empires 
but with what result ? Cynicism is writ large on the writings of many 
of the modern European commentators on Liberty and Equality, so 
much so that the President of the far-off American Republic could 
not help making a passionate appeal to the European statesmen. 
“Leaders of great nations” wrote President. 
their power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that impends. 
It is equally clear that in their Own minds and in their own hearts 
ae the peoples themselves desire that their fears be ended.” But if the 
» Present regine of threat continues, then “much of the world must 
become involved in common ruin. All the world, victor nations, 
anquished nations, and neutral hations, will suffer.” 
such warnings do not go to assure us that Europe is busy 
Liberty and Equality. And for Fraternity, the third 
need we speculate as to Europe’s present attitude ? 


Roosevelt, “have it in 
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However noble aud inspiring may be the utterances of European 
poets, dreamers and thinkers on Fraternity its formulation by the 
makers of the French Revolution remained more or less abstract and 
metaphysical. Post-Napoleonic Europe, the so-called epoch of Holy 
Alliances, opened strangely enough with the most unholy conspiracy of 
European nations against non-Europeans. Industrialisation of 19th 
century Europe led inevitably to regimentation with a view to ex- 
ploiting the resources of Asia and Africa. From the scramble for 
markets Europe reached the dangerous path of scramble for colonies 
and empires and thence inevitably to international wars. What to 
speak of extending the hand of fellowship to non-European nations 
whose only fault was that they were technically backward, they were 
considered unworthy of human considerations when they were bled 
white and even then, ridiculed as “sub-human”. If the unfortunate 
peoples of Africa submitted to these insults, the nations of ancient 
Orient were whipped into a new sense of self-respect and self-reliance, 
Turkey was about to be butchered but she startled the world by her 
capacity of resurrection. Japan was bullied into acceptance ofa 
queer doctrine of “open door” (although most of the Western powers 
will be happy to-day if Japan prefers to remain indoor!) and Japan 
emerged as a world power demanding justice and equality on all fronts. 
China was systematically poisoned (although there is no shortage of 
sympathy these days for China in Europe), and so many other nations 
Were plundered and degraded to support the inhuman structure of 
European imperialism. 

These positive facts of European politics and economics go ill 
with European speculations on Charity and Fraternity. “Charity begins 
at home” was the wise and trite saying and the majority of European 
men and women thought only of their own home but not of the innu- 
3 mee pees and homes ruined by European exploitation. Like 

who PS taternity alas had little chance in the European field and, 
cine: Say, after a devastating War of Retribution, Europe, if she 
“mulgated pees Possibly turn to the land of Lord Buddha who pro- 
€ principle of Maitri (Fraternity) 25 centuries ago. The 

= oo Must outgrow their prejudices against the Dark, the Brown 
ce Ow man and learn to rediscover their brother-man onesie 
OW geographical and political boundaries. All great sons of 
have Proclaimed the Unity of Man and the realization of that 
’ alone can lead to permanent Peace and real Fraternity. 
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As Japan Sees Herself 4 
By S. P. Sarma 
Editor, “Current Affairs” i 


International affairs are so complex today that he would bea | 

i bold man who could say with confidence that he understood them | 
all right. But his task is rendered more difficult by the persistent 
propaganda indulged in by all the parties concerned. To her cost, | 
for instance, India knows what propaganda Britain carries on through £ 
books, journals, lectures and films. Similarly it looks that the truth JE 
about Japan’s attitude and activities in the Far East is not fully given | 
out in the daily press in India. Indeed, it would be strange if it were. 
But of course, all literature on the other side cannot be shut out. WE 

x Recently I came into possession of a few books written by Japanese | a 
authors who view the problem of Japan in a new light. Weneed | 
not believe all that they say ; nor need we exculpate Japan for the 
many excesses she might have committed in China in the course of 
her campaign there. But all the Same, we may gain an appreciation 
of her view-point, and try to see things through her glasses for the | 


time being. Final judgment over her conduct may be reserved till f 
then. 


Such was my reaction as I read the books and brooded over 
what was contained in them. A few facts stood out prominently in 
my mind. Japan isa very small country with a very huge population, 


the density of which is the fourth highest in the world. On the other 
hand, three-fourths of the countr 


fourth being arable. 
_ being possible only wi 
The agricultural pos 
limited, and its salv 
was recognised by he 


y is rocky or mountainous, only one- 
But even that is not fertile, fruitful cultivation 
th the aid of an enormous quantity of fertilisers. 
sibilities of the country are thus very strictly 
ation lies only in her industrialisation. This fact 


culties of her own even here. She had to imp 
A and to export finished goods. _ And in attempting to d 
ly came into conflict with powers that were already 
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the field. It is now history how by virtue of sheer hard work and 
efficiency, she carved outa place for herself alongside of the other 
Powers in respect of a huge foreign trade, and of a large. fleet of 
trading vessels in which to carry on that trade. She has thereby 
captured some of the markets of the European powers, and no wonder i 
they complain against her. But after all, she only did in the 20th 
century what they did in the 18th and 19th centuries. May be, she 
was unscrupulous at times in her methods of trade expansion. But in j 
the first place, she had to live, and secondly, it is yet to be proved that i 
she was more unscrupulous than the other powers. 


; Politics and trade are inseperable in the modern world. Witness 
for instance the financial, commercial and shipping safeguards that 
‘ Britain has rivetted into the structure of the Government of India Act 
h of 1935 in her own interests. The need for trade expansion gradually 
a led Japan to political conquest of China, but there were other reasons 
7 too. About thirty years ago Manchuria was virtually in the hands of 
> Russia, but after the Russo-Japanese War, Japan came to possess 
> special interests in Chinese territory. And today, her capital invest- 
d ments there come to about 2,800, million yen. Politically speaking also 
e Manchoukuo is very important, for just to the north of it, lies 
f Communist Russia. One may have sympathies with the Soviet form 
n of government but the point is that Japan has none, and she would not 

like a weak China in Manchuokuo unable to stand up to Russia. 
1 Besides, immediately to the south of Manchuokuo lies Japan’s own 

tetritory Korea, And of course, a weak Chinese Manchuria would be no 

gore neighbour. The western Powers shed many tears over the loss of 
n Chinese integrity, and hold Japan responsible for it. But are they them- 
b selves above all blame ? They do not themselves agree to give up one 
E oa the privileges they have extorted from China, while they try 
; an ae by means of subtle propaganda to direct all China's 
eo. he world s opinion against Japan alone. But what are the 
} meee ae ee w selling their armaments, the Western powers have 
: Eoo: i usy in keeping the numerous wat-lords of China at one 
: dee roat, or the most powerful of them for the time being, 


ae against Japan. In the result, payments for the armaments 
` e! 5 ts s 
S from the agriculturists whose purchasing power thus diverted 


sould 3 a 
COnse not support the nascent cotton industry of the country which in 
Se s uence was strangled. Further huge credits were given to China, 


hich. ee 
b, as everybody who understands world-politics know, means a 
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but there is no doubt that it supplies to 
Inspiration, that it constitutes their message, 
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mortgage of the country to the Western creditors. Of course, Japan 
understands these mancevers and hence her policy. 


She feels she is the natural leader of the: Far East. One of 
her journalists recently put the matter in a frank way to an American 
audience. “That famous doctrine enunciated by President Monroe 
was an assertion that the nations of the New world were entitled to 
guide their destiny without interference from the Old World. We in 
Japan feel that the Monroe doctrine laid down the principle of regional 
peace through which alone the world can really attain universal peace.” 
Thus Japan feels that the real cause of trouble in Chine lies in the 
interested interference of other powers, who, despite all the blame 
they lay on the head of Japan, still think of China as a happy hunting 
ground for themselves. But Japan’s position is totally different. To 
the Western powers China might mean higher dividends but to Japan 
China means life itself and security. She cannot live in peace when 
her big neighbour is unable to look after himself, and is leaning 
on others for all manner of support. That is why she wants to 
release him from those influences, and of course, substitute her own 
in their place. She- feels that her own security needs nothing less. 
When she draws the parellel with the U. S. A. and applies the Monroe 
doctrine to herself, it is indeed hard to answer. The only difference 
between America and Japan is that the former asserted the doctrine 
and maintained it before other powers could come into the field; but 
in the case of Japan, other powers are already there, and creating 
troubles ostensibly in the interest of China but really in their 


own. Fundamentally, however, the position of. Japan seems to 
be sound. 


So far, Japan’s case has been viewed objectively. But she claims 

a philosophy too. And none may raise a sneering smile at this who 
ears in mind the tall talk about the inherent justice etc. obtaining in 

what is Pompously known as the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Japan claims the spirit of Musubi. This has been described in the 
following manner “By observing the unbroken rotation of the seasons 
and the happy multiplication of living creatures, our ancestors per- 
cieved the existence of a power or principle which Operates in nature 
creating, nourishing and multiplying all manner of things. They 
called this power Musubi-- ---Musubi_ thus signifies the function of 
creative love that fosters life. It is the cosmic principle which 


_ brings abundance to life, and magnifies truth and beauty.” It is diff- 


cult to understand the spirit of Musubi by such descriptions as this, 


the Japanese their source of 
Their activities are 


nly the outer expression of that inner urge in them, they are Musubi 


| practice. It is not possible for anyone to agree with all that the 
nese say or do; but it is necessary none the less to understand 
_ view-point, and to appreciate it for what jt is worth. 
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History often plays pranks and sometimes such jokes are cruel but 
the pranks of history are often highly significant. The first quarter 
ofthe 19th century witnessed the collapse of Bonapartism and it had 
its strange counter-parts in the 20th century collapse of Kaiserism. 
We are nearly approaching the end of the first half of the 20th 
century and yet we are not sure what would be our reply if any stock- 
taking is made with regard to the positive achievements of our 20th 
century towards the cause of human civilization. Naievly our 19th 
century predecessors developed theories of Freedom and Justice while 
building up the portentious fabric of European Imperialism, Africa was 
the first victim and Asia was the second in the list. But then came 
the “revolt of the angels” and the’ chapter of modern Paradise Lost 
which neither Anatole France nor Milton suspected. Very poor 


tecord indeed for the Westerner who complacently opened this new 
era as “a wonderful century.” 
The United States of America participated for a while in the 
tragic World War only to recoil in horror from European orgies of 
ferocity and destruction. So-called civilized Europeans perpetrated 
vandalisms and brutalities on a scale undreamt of by Attila and 
Tamerlane, The destruction of national assets were roughly cal- 
culated by experts of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and its learned President Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler recently made 
: a statement at the New York World’s Fair (May 4, 1939) which we 
- quote below : 
“In the last wat, there was destroyed a value equal to five 
Countries like France plus five countries like Belgium. Should there 
ieee war to-morrow, that destruction might be five countries 
i Britain or five countries like the U. S. A. And what would 
thon ae ve to say of that 100 or 200 years from to-day, asa comment 
, our intelligence, our courage and our capacity to maintain a 
“ation on the high plane—what ?” : 
_ até not yet sure if this is a mere sermon or a challenge from 


e E 
x DA We arc sure only of this that Europe has proved to be a 
igerous school-master., 


* * * 
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The nations of New Asia should be specially alert in reading the 
signals of history. In good faith, Asia welcomed Europe in the 19th 
century and alas in so many cases there have been betrayals of faith | 
European invasions into the domian of Oriental politics and economics 
of education and culture have produced serious complications as 
Mahatma Gandhi pointed out with regard to India and as the future 
leaders of China, we hope, will point out when they have the 
capacity to rewrite the history of the Opium wars and of the Conces- 
sions and Extra-territorialities, The missions of Lord Macartney in 
1793 to the Chinese Emperor Chieng Lung and of Lord Amherst to 
Emperor Chia Chung in 1816 were followed by so many other different 
types and shades of European missions! The smothered voice of 
oriental humanity may be heard once more. 
: * # * # 

Forgetting if we can the political and military obsessions of this 
age, let us remember that the cause of peace and mutual understand- 
ing could be best served if trade and barter may be permitted to 
develop amongst nations. From this point of view it is significant that 
Japan sells silk to America and buys cotton inreturn. Australia sells 
wool to Japan. India sells cotton to Japan and buys piece-goods in 

return, The trade and commerce of the Anglo-Saxon peoples are 
bound up with Japan. 
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Homogeneous Grouping as aid to Teaching 
By Professor E. J. Colgon 
Colby College. U.S.A. 
I 


It is my responsibility to present within a quarter of an hour 
the most representative arguments of those who believe that homo- 
geneous grouping on the bases of I. Q. sand E. Q, sis an aid to 
‘modern methods of teaching. Necessarily, I shall have to be brief 
and direct. 
It is my conviction that a technical subject of this kind cannot 
be profitably essayed without reference to some fundamental prin- 
ciples to which the statements and claims made in argument can be 
referred. Without expressing a whole social philosophy asa frame 
of reference, let me state two or three principles upon which I 
find that I have based for a long time my own educational thinking. 
First, lam in agreement with Colin A. Scott, who, a quarter 
ofacentury ago, in his book Social Education, said that society 
sends the child to school for what it can get out of him, in the 
way of social security to which he must contribute, of economic 
efficiency, of constructive use of his abilities, with due recognition 
of this individuality, and his right to fullest self-realization. 
_ Now, if we areto get the most “out of” the child and help 
him most fully to discover his native aptitudes, it is logically clear 
3 that we must know everything we can learn about the child, and 
© ‘Must especially seek for the most dependable methods and instru- 
__ Ments by which his capacities can be discovered. 
ne e date, admitting its limitations, we shall probably all agree 
re is no one available measure so valuable to the educator 
Sy teligence Quotient when it is carefully derived and m 
a a | I have to assume, of course that it should not be 
e Or me to use any part of our limited time in explanation 
t defense of the I. Q, or of the E. Q. Most school men are now 
to accept these as significant diagonstic instruments. 
Cut joining the extremists among mental measurers, I am strongly 
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of the opinion that these quotients are also, in expert hands, 
desirable selective instruments. 


Il 


Considering the I. Q. and E. Q—supported by teacher 
judgments and the whole record of the child—as selective instruments, 
let us next consider the validity of the principle of segregation based 
upon the use of these instruments. Our question now becomes: 
Why segregate ? 

This leads me to my second thesis, namely, that American 
education must now awaken to the need of preparing leaders of 
American democracy or become, however unwittingly, another of 
the agencies whose incompetence is betraying the American people. 

Will Durant told a Colby College audience a short time ago 
that we are attempting to guide the destinies of one of the greatest 
nations of the world under the direction and stewardship of second- 
to-fourth-rate intelligences and personalities, and that we have made 
education a liabiality rather than an asset in public office. Whether 

or not we agree withhim that we are being swamped out by 
super-prolific inferior breeds, we are forced to admit that the 
history of our people during the past two or three generations 
provides clear evidence that there has been an unrecognized but 
nevertheless explicit enough “conspiracy to mediocrity” ! 

We have been voluble in declarations about democracy in 
education until the term has almost lost any distinction whatever. 
Let us not fall into the error of offering statistics of mass attendances 
in schools and colleges as proof of the efficacy and the superiority 
of the American educational system, Rather, let us most search- 
ingly apply available qualitative as well as quantitative tests 
to our products. Perhaps it will prove only too true that, with 
all our talk of literacy and educational facilities, we have mostly 
succeeded in only making mediocrity articulate. 

In educational philosophy I am far from being an autocrat, 20 


am Ione who clamours for an “aristocracy of brains.” I hope J see 


life more in the round than that. Iknow that there are otbet 
values both individual and national than those of lean intellect- 
In fact, my philosophy isa definitely social one. 


Because of 


very socialized concept I am convinced that itisall the more i™ j 
_ cumbent upon education ina democracy to select and train its dis- 


this 
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covered Or discoverable leaders. Whatever else we may do that 
is humane, just, praiseworthy, we must do this. It is only avoiding 
the issue when we claim that, inasmuch as society in general is 
heterogenous, mixed with competent and incompetent, good and bad, 
we should be content to imitate the social setting in this respect. 
However sentimental we have been inthe past and satisfied with 
sloganeers who dinned us to deafness with shouted “Equality ! Equal- 
ity l”, we are now at last forced, by a long social and economic 
drought into a position of realism. 

For a democracy, ofall forms of social organizations, there is 
but one equality in education that is worth the whole-hearted 
dedication of educators, and that is the equality of equitable opportu- 
nity to achieve the fullest intellectual-cultural-moral stature of which 
each individual member of our society is capable, it being understood 
and expected, indeed imposed, that these traits and developed abilities 
will be dedicated to the welfare of the society which has made their 
flowering possible. Then shall we have a leadership dedicated to 
social welfare, motivated by social approbation and concepts of honour, 
and competent to lead a great nation into social adulthood and inter- 
national maturity. 

My thesis, then, is selection. I believe it is imperatively necessary 
for our schools to exercise vigorously and rigorously this function, 
especially at the secondary-school level. We should apply it even 
though it eventually appears that we shall have to create another 
coe ona different kind of school to take care of the social- 
=e ashioning of those who cannot profitably continue in our 

ademic-cultural institutions, 


Ill 
Having established the necessity for selection of pupils in terms 
claim ae and scholastic ability, our next step is to support the 
teaching | omogeneous grouping’, is an aid to modern methods of 
Selves Th nasmuch as methods of teaching are not ends in them- 
Consider Ee depose that we are not really under obligation to 
methodol length the question of the contribution to teaching 
teon a pe Of homogeneous grouping of I. Q. and E.Q. All these 
entalities 1n one category, as they all are really methods or instru- 
"hich [ Be not ends. They are all subordinate to the social outcomes 
e made an effort to define and which I believe they must 


Of int 
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support. However, I think there is evidence to support the statement 
that selectively segregated classes are taught more easily and more 
efficiently than non-segregated, with the achievement of socially desir- 
able results. At least, my own contacts with schools so organized and 
the reports of former students of mine now teaching and administering 
such classes, provide support for the claim. 

In the literature relating to this subject, which it is my purpose 
next to scan, we have to find our way through conflicting opinions, 
Nearly six years ago, Professor McGaughy made an excellent presen- 
tation in the journal, Childhood Education (March 1930), of arguments 
for homogeneous grouping, and stated his own convictions in opposi- 
tion, Of course, before that article appeared, this subject had already 
become a controversial one, and the controversy has endured down to 
this present hour. Differences of opinion and conclusions drawn even 
from the experimental field seem to result in each case in opposed 
conclusions. Be it noted that the arguments on both sides rely very 
much on theoretical considerations and the facts, when cited, are 
themselves subject to certain scientific and statistical tests that make 
some of them of doubtful validity. 

In support of Professor McGaughy, we find the following : 

Alice V. Keliher (Teachers College, Contributions to Education, 
No. 42. Columbia University, 1931), in one of the most thorough 
studies of the subject, declared that present standardized tests of | 
intelligence and of learning are not dependable. She also claimed that 
any great reduction of variations by sorting pupils into relatively 
stable groups is impossible ; that a high regard for homogeneity as 2 
general phase of organization may lead to mediocrity. And a group of 
individuals may be homogeneous in one narrow trait and not in other 
traits ; therefore, a general homogeneity of the whole range of traits 
would be impossible, as would likewise be the differentiation of curti- 
cula to recognize individual needs. We have her opinion for it that 
discouragement and suppression are not so likely to result if. children 
are functioning in a heterogeneous, non-competitive group. Note the 
assumption that homogeneous groups are essentially competitive. We 
might also quarrel with her claim that “Segregation is dangerous for | 
mental health and therefore, homogeneous grouping is not desirable, 
since it suggests a blindness to the every-day evidence of mental ; 
2 eres é 7 in these citations from the educational journals I am depending in most part © 

condensed reports provided by the Loyola Educational Digest. 
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distresses found in the ordinary non-segregated classes. With one 
observation of hers, however, we will all agree, when she counsels 
that educational processes must be considered in terms of their social 
consequences. (L. E. D., 1525) 

Laurence B. Brink (March 26, 1932, (School and Society) states 
that he had abandoned ability grouping in the Monticello Junior High 
School, Clevel and Heights, Ohio. He felt that such grouping broke 
down on the following counts: 

1. The groups cannot, except in the very large school, be 
organized with statistical validity. (His argument is based on sigma 
measures of the normal curve.) 

2, Administrative difficulties, especially when elective subjects 
and failures are involved, are very complicated. 

3. The bases of classification are not satisfactory, especially 
when measures of social and mechanical intelligence are not included 
with general intelligence measures. ; 

4. Teaching procedures can be better adapted to individual 
_ needs by differential assignments in the non-segregated class. 

5. Segregation is not consonant with the unselected organization 
found in the outside world. 

He is obliged to admit, however, that all the good things he 
claims for non-segregaion depend ultimately upon the experience, 
ability, and good sense of the teacher ; that only the best teacher can 
be very successful with dull pupils under any type of organisation. 
He also says that the brighter pupils will do pretty well with any kind 
of teacher, with which last statement we most heartily disagree ! 
(L.E.D, 1670). 


; IV 

If we turn now to the affirmative side, we shall find plenty of 
Support from the fields of theory and practice in behalf of segregation. 
T Dr. Frank N. Freeman, writing nearly twelve years ago 
Op oa Review, November 1924) to the effect that. consideration 
cach) eneon grouping from three points of view-psychological, 
fous ne ucational has convinced him that such grouping 1s advantage- 
E o child, to school, and to society. He specifically insists that it 


thin ae z : 
ne the limits of the development of the individual ; that it does not 


‘a 
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tions a little clearer, and grouping makes them more obvious, “(a) The 
distinctions were not created by the test; (b) grouping diminishes a 
much more harmful way of directing attention to inferiority, which js 
to retard the pupils who fail; (c) these distinctions exist everywhere 
in life and the school should train children to adopt the right attitude 
towards them; (d) children must be trained to find happiness by 
choosing the type of work in which they can accomplish the most ; 
and, finally, grouping makes it possible for the dull pupil to work to 
his full capacity.” (L. E. D., 192) 

An interesting report of a questionnaire study made by Austin 
H. Turney and M. G. Hyde (School Review, October 1931) gives a 
resume of the answers of 645 junior high school pupils whose attitudes 
to ability grouping were sought. Asked: “Have any other pupils 
ever said anything to you that would make you feel you would like to 
be in any other group ?” their replies were: Yes 17 per cent; No, 
82 per cent ; No Answer, 1 per cent. The pupils who answered “Yes” 
to this question were asked to tell what comments had been made. 
The writer's interpretation of the number and type of replies received 
was : “Considering the frankness of junior high school youth, there is 
small comfort in these data for those emotional critics who lament the 
bad effects existing from “stigma!” (L. E. D., 1654) 

In the December 1931 issue of Childhood Education, Dr. Arthur 
S. Otis answers the criticisms presented in that journal the preceding 
year. Apropos of the claims that homogeneous grouping does not 
respect the personality of the pupil, that it is artificial, that it is not 
accompanied by differentiated instruction, that individual needs are 
neglected, he counters by arguments summarized as follows : 

“Ability grouping best enables the teacher to ‘respect the 
personality of the pupil. It is in accord with common practice of 
adults to classify themselves in life. It immeasurably lightens the 
teacher’s burdens. Since dull pupils must be taught, the teacher 
should prefer teaching them in a separate class. If some teachers do 
dislike teaching dull pupils, the cause will probably be found in the 
administration. Many teachers take special courses to enable them to 
teach special classes for dull pupils. Homogeneous grouping makes 
dull Pupils less conscious of their dullness and enables the capability 
of brighter pupils to be brought out, and, most important of all, it 
enables dull pupils to succeed though the goal be a lesser one, rather 
than fail because the standard is set to high. What true statements 
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the critic makes in his arguments against homogeneous grouping are 
for the most part cautions against improper technique.” 

Dr. Charles W. Odell declared in the September 18, 1931, 
issue of the University of Illinvis Bulletin. “It is not true that, when 
grouped homogeneously by the best methods now known, pupils show 
almost as great a range of variability as they did before.” He insists 
that there is ample evidence that homogeneous grouping produces 
better learning results and that it does provide better for individual 
differences. Nor does such grouping necessarily assume that only 
things which count are the common academic skills. Grouping 
does not disregard children’s power to do creative work and 
to perceive aesthetic values. It also, states Odell, causes us 
to center more attention on the individual and his needs. 
(L. E. E., 1624). 

In the January 1933 issue of the Journal of Educational Research, 
Dr. Harl R. Douglass holds as unconvincing the arguments offered 
against homogeneous grouping. He particularly challenges Burr's 
doctoral study, pointing out that marks made in the previous grade, 
tepeatedly found superior to intelligence-test scores and achievment- 
test scores, were not used asa basis of grouping. He states that all 
three of these methods should be used. In computing the amount of 
Overlapping, tests were employed which measured achievments in all 
the previous grades as well as that in which the pupils were classified 
at the time. Burr, he says, has shown that the pupils as classified 
were not equal in educational status, but he has not shown that they 
Were not equal in their ability to achieve. Douglass criticizes the 
Statistical technique used, and maintains that a better measure than 
Percentile rank is the extent to which pupils are placed in the right 
Section. He also criticizes most of the experimental studies reported 
in educational journals, because control groups were not employed. 


here these were used, they showed gains more frequently than losses. 


for heterogeneous groups. 
ai Douglass further advises that grouping separately for each 
Ject is more likely to produce homogeneous groups thana grouping 
eral subjects, And that, if pupils are grouped for all subjects, 
there will be such lack of homogeneity. in art, penmanship, drawing, 
e Physical education and shop subjects, that either separate 
ee for these must be made or no attempt be made to 
entiate instruction in them. He also is convinced that homo- 
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geneous grouping does not necessarily interfere with the education 
of the whole child. (L. E. D., 1847). 

The January 1934 issue of Educational Method carries a report 
of a questionnaire survey made by Orlie Clem and Lydia Wroath of 
homogeneous grouping in junior high schools in cities of 100,000 
population or over. The enrollments varied from 6 schools of less 
than 500 to 8 schools of 2000-2500 pupils. Of the 80 schools reporting, 
61 had a definite system of homogeneous grouping, 10 had some 
modified form, and 9 had none. Three fourths of the schools that 
grouped pupils employed from 3 to 9 factors as a basis for selection. 
Grouping on one factor is not characteristic of current practice. Some 
of the factors most frequently used by these schools were I. Q., M.A., 
teachers’ records in present class, A. Q, C. A, school marks in 
previous grade, and teachers’ judgments of intelligence. 

A marked majority-from 50 to 64 of the 71 schools using segre- 
gation reported in regard to certain administrative problems that: 
grouping is done within the first week, that it tends to increase the 
possibilities of individual development, that the course of study for 
the different groups is basically the same, but that the curriculum 1s 
adapted to the groups by means of differentiated instruction, that 
transfers are made of misfit pupils and reclassifications made 
when occasion demands it. In general, they found the sections 
originally made remained intact in the various school subjects. 

The principals of these «schools predominantly reported that the 
bright pupils do not become egotistical, that it is not their practice to 
consider the grouping permanent through the junior high school life 
of the pupil, that it does not tend to stigmatize the pupils, that dull 
pupils are not dissatisfied with their groups nor does the bright child 
put forth less effort, and that all groups are not marked according tO 
the same absolute standard of attainment. 

Under the head of adaptation to the different groups the 
following methods are used by one half or more of the 71 schools: 
enrichment with supplementary work, intensive work for creative 
self-expression, excursions to places of interest, course for manual 
and motor development, differentiated assignaments within the group: 
On ine wiele, pupils, teachers, and parents were markedly in favou! 

of the grouping methods used in these schools (L. E. D. 2007). 
wong Harriet Barthelmess and P. A. Boyer reported (December 1932 
asst of the Journal of Educational Research) the results of aP 
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experimental study of ability grouping in five Philadelphia schools. 
The pupils were of the 4B grade enrolled in September 1930 and 
February 1931. The experimental groups were equated with control 
schools, which did not have homogeneous grouping, on the basis of 
ability in arithmetic, reading, written English, Geography reading, 
Otis Classification Index, and chronological age. Teachers were 
approximately equal in respect to ratings. The authors found a 
significant difference in favour of homogeneous groups with regard to 
improvement of arithmetic, reading, and technical English skills. They 
felt that this superiority was not due to greater professional stimulation 
of these five schools, because they had been organized under a grouping 
system for five years. Furthermore, the superiority was evident not 
only in the complete group, but also in each of the classification 
levels, 

It must be admitted here that Barthelmess and Boyer present a 
restricted affirmative to our argument by their conclusion that: 
“It may be that the final question of ‘to group homogeneously or not 
so to group’ cannot be answered by statistical analysis. The few 
variables which are objectively measurable are closely associated with 
other factors for which no satisfactory measurement exists. Conse- 
quently it is difficult to apply strictly the law of the single variable .. 
Cwever, the results of the present study offer exceedingly strong 
evidence that homogeneous grouping can be a factor in securing 
improvement in certain important skill subjects.” (L. E. D., 1806.) 

a F e nding this survey of opinions and practices, I submit that 
ec Supports the claim that homogeneous goruping on the 
sce a X Sisan aid to modern methods of teaching. As a 
the eile: a seems clearly enough established. With reference to 
implications of a social philosophy, I am also convinced 

that Selective Segregation j : i listi t of 
| neen Se oe is a sine gua non in any tea istic ae i 
ea she ion ased upon the plainly etched facts of human 
very evident needs of our country. 


a This Paper was 


6 presented at the meeting of the American National Education 
my Departme 


nt of Superintendence, on February 24, 1936. 
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Shinto the National Religion of Japan. 
By Savitri Devi Litt. D. (Lyon) 


Among the very old religions of the world, there are few which 
are still, to-day, living forces and Shinto is one of them. I all 
‘very old” religions, those of which it is impossible to fix the 
foundation in the historical period. 

It is still more difficult to find, now-a days, one of these 
religions without a beginning, so to say, ta play a part in the life of 
a great modern industrialized nation. And Shinto plays such a part 
in Japan. It is, therefore, interesting to study Shinto not merely from 
a scholarly point of view, but from the simple angle of vision of 
an average man who reads his newspaper every day, but who thinks, 
after reading. ‘ 

Shinto, from two words that mean “The way of the Gods,” | 
has a few features in common with another religious system which | 
has been since times immemorial, and which is still, alive force in 
Asia ; Hinduism. 

Like Hinduism, it has no founder. It has not grown around | 
the personality of any particular Incarnation or Prophet, not under | 
the impulse given by any particular inspired Scripture, handed from | 
Heaven to Earth ata certain time. Its marvellous geneologies take | 
us back long long before the date ascribed by scholars to Jimmutenno, 
the first historical Emperor of Japan. No body has taught the 
Japanese, its symbolism and its rites. Like Hinduism, it has no dogmas. 


One can have any religious philosophy he pleases, and be a followe! 2 pi 
of Shinto. There is nothing init which can justify the name of ey 


“religion”, in the sense of European Christianity. It could be compared: | 
at the most, with the ancient European national religions, Greek: | 
Germanic, Celtic etc, which flourished before Christianity. 
Like them, like Hinduism and like every old religion, whethet 
it has perished or survived, Shinto was primitively and is still 2 
cult of Nature under its most dutiful and beneficent manifestations. 
Among the well-known deities of Shinto are the Sun Goddes® 
Amaterasu Omi-Kami, and her brother, the impetuous Susa-no-W° 
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one would call, in terms of European mythology, the “Dionysian 
impulse,” both in nature and in them. 
These Gods and Goddesses are the objects of marvellous 
stories related in the first part of the Nihongi, the official Annals 
of Japan published by imperial order in 729 A.D., and in the Kojiki, 
published a few years before. The phantastic character of many of 
their adventures, is by no means less than that of the Hindu 
“Puranas”. They transport us into a world where the most unex- 
pected things are possible. But just asin other very old religions, 
there is, under all these fancies, a poetical symbolisation of the 
eternal naturnal laws ; and there is also, probably what is more, a 
hidden science that those who understand the esoteric language can 
explain, 
Another character of this religion, which it shares with the 
other old ones to which we referred, and with Hinduism, is its 
suppleness, its capacity of assimilating new elements without losing 
anything of its proper features. When Buddhism was most power- 
ful in Japan, and when Shinto had to compromise with it by taking 
the form of “Ryobu-Shinto”, then the priests associated the Hindu 
= god Varuna and the local diety of Sumigoshi, near Osaka. They 
thus revealed a new Sea God, now known as Sin-Tengo. Instances 
could be multiplied and not only local gods, and gods of a foreign 
origin, but also men and women remarkable for their great deeds, 
or for their marvellous or pathetic destiny, have from time to time 
pe a place among the eighty millions of Japanese “Kamis”. Such 
onan Case of the celebrated Empress Jingo, who led the first 
ae Re Korea, about 200 A.D. and who is regarded as 
Bee of - Kamis of the Sea. There is no reason for this 
> eification to cometoan end. Shintois not a religious 
aa of ivi s _ complete once for ever. It is a flowing 
® Well as aoe inspiration, and therefore is susceptible of addition 
a ae ee evolution; and it has, in fact, been undergoing many 
ce the by-gone days, But the very sketch of its own 
e ome ee that, from the beginning, it has always followed 
| feature cine lines and will throw light upon its main distinctive 
else 1s to be, before anything else and more than anything 


a i 
1 Purely National religion. 


Worle aa feature separates definitely Shinto from the wide-spread 
Teligi i 
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Hinduism. The world-religions would be better called “democratica» 


religions, in the sense that they are founded upon the belief in the’ 


“equal right of all mankind to share the salvation they offer through 
faith in a certain revealed truth.” Any body can become a true 
Christian or a true Muslim and, taken in their essence, both Christi. 
anity and Islam are forces destructive of nationality, like most of the 
democratical world forces. 

No doubt, Shinto is a religion of Nature. The prominent place 
occupied in it by Amaterasu Omi-Kami the Sun Goddess, would 
be sufficient to prove this point. But, like all very old religions, “the 
cult of nature”, in Shinto, means, the cult of the Motherland in all 
her beauty namely, here, the cult of Japan. 

In Japan, Naure is really loved and venerated, and is given in 


national as well as in individual life, a greater place than art. Art | 


itself is understood as something to be entirely in harmony with the 
natural surroundings, and not to attract attention at their expense. 
This conception is due, to a great extent, to the influence of Shinto. 

A Shinto temple is not a showy building: It is simple and 
discreet. The beauty of it lies in the thick trees that hide it froma 
distance; in the landscape one: discovers suddenly, from the top of 
its steps, the marvellous back-ground of dark green mountains 
that one can admire from its monumental portico, before reaching it. 
Every body knows the devotion of the Japanese for the Mount Fuji 


Yama, the residence of the diety Sengen Sama, and the highest | 


mountain in Japan. Numerous are the pilgrims who, every year, ascend 


the Fuji, and, with the greatest respect, salute from the top of ih | 
the Rising Sun. But the Fuji, though the most celebrated, is not only 


sacred mountain: the Mount Outake, in the province of Shinano; 


the Mount Mantai, near the Lake of Chuzenji, the volcano Aso, i | 


the province of Hiso, name also their deities, and their pilgrims 
Nearly every place, well-known for the beauty of the Rising of the 


Setting Sun, is a sacred place. Such instances, however, are çpommo? 


and one could find any amount of them outside Japan. In Shinto, there 
is still more than the cult of Japan’s natural beauty ; their is the belief 
illustrated by well-known stories, that Japan is actually divine, bo 
by its very soil, by its ruling dynasty and by its people, that it is not 
a country like any other. 

Nothing is more sacred to a Japanese, than his Emperor: For 
many countries “Shikkens” (regents) and “Shoguns” (ministers) hav? 
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practically governed Japan in the place of the Emperors themselves. 
But the person of an Emperor, son of Amaterasu, possessor of the 
three symbols of power, the Jewel, the Sword and the Mirror. handed 
by her to Minigi, when he was installed Lord of Japan and living 
incarnation of Japan itself, with all its past and all its traditions which 
begins in Heaven, was always inviolable, and regarded with religious 
devotion. Inthe days when the Hojo “Shikkens’ (Governor-General) 
were almighty, one of the Emperors, Go-Toba, manifested his will 
not only to exist as a symbol, but to use his power and govern from 
the Court of Kyoto, and therefore, come into a clash with Yasutoki, 
the regent of Kamakura, at that time. An army, commanded by 
Yasutoki, son of the Regent was sent against Kyoto. Before his 
departure, Yasutoki asked his father what he would have to do in the 
case the Emperor would be himself at the head of his army. The 
answer of Yasutokiis full of significance: “If it is not the Emperor 
who commands, then fight until you die. But if it is His Majesty, then, 
throw off your armour and cut the string of your bow. One should 
not resist an Emperor”. The result of this spirit, pure expression of 
the traditions of Shinto, upon the Japanese soul, is that the long 
series of the Japanese Emperors from Jimmu Tenno up to now-a-days, 
Present the sole instance in the world of an unbroken dynasty, as old 
as the country which it is ruling. The first article of the Japanese 
Constitution of 1889 says: “The Empire of a Japan will be ruled 
by Emperors of that dynasty which has reigned, without interruption 
throughout all the past centuries”. 

The history of the development of Shinto, is the history of a 
E on, Parallel to that of Japan itself. For the sake of con- 

ces, it can be divided into four periods :— 

M Ancient Shinto, as it was before the 6th century A. D., 
when Buddhism was introduced in Japan. 

(2) The “Ryobu-Shinto”, a sort of compromise between the 
two religions, which begins during the 8th century and 
lasts a long time. 

(3) The Revival of pure Shinto during the 18th century. 

ie © Modern official Shinto. : 
More than probable that Shinto has not remained static 
È these long centuries. Ancient Shinto, as it is known to us, is 


the ; 
To of innumerable local traditions, slowly put together and 


long 


durin 


ed into a consistent whole. As we have said it is something 


l 
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essentially simple, containing as much beauty as it could get from 
the daily contact of an artistic race with natural manifestations 
alternately charming or terrible, with trees full of flowers, on the one 
hand, and with frequent typhoons and earthquakes on the other, 
it contains also, as much truths as the fresh intuitive power of that 
race could grasp, during those far gone days. It is then a national 
religion, in the sense that every primitive religion is. Cult and govern- 
ment are expressed by the word Matsuriyoto, meaning “a solemn 
thing”, and the Emperors from the beginning, is considered as the 
highest Priests, though several classes of priests existed already 
in those days. At the great sanctuary of Ise, where the three 
symbols were kept, the divine ancestor of the Emperors was 
worshipped, and seven times a year the Imperial envoys would go 
there. When some great danger threatened the nation, petitions were 
sent there to the Deity. 

Buddhism, already much altered since the missionaries of Asoke 
had preached it as far as they could, reached Japan, through Korea, 
during the reign of the Emperor Kimmei, in the middle of the 6th 
century A. D. But it only became popular a few years later, under 
the government of the saintly Shotoku Taishi, prince imperial and 
regent during the reign of Empress Suiko. Shotoku Taishi died in 
621 A. D. and the success of Buddhism was greatly due to him. 

It is not here the place to retrace the history of Buddhism in 
Japan. One thing is important that it never got into conflicts with 
Shinto ; but Shinto had to compromise with it and actually did so. 

From the 8th to the 18th century flourished in Japan, what is 
known as “Ryobu-Shinto” or Shinto under a double aspect ; this 
doctrine, which has itself undergone an evolution, throughout that 
long period, is the result of the compromise. 

Ryobu Shinto could easily last a long time for there could be no 
philosophical conflict between the two religions that it combined. 
Ryobu Shinto is pure Shinto, plus Hindu metaphysics imported through 
Buddhism. No doctrinal problem could arise in the midst of it, for 
there is no contradiction between Hindu metaphysics, (or any kind of 
metaphysics) and no metaphysics at all. 

Ryobu Shinto flourished until a reaction of another type came, 
during the 18th century. This reaction is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It is closely connected with the entirely new atmosphere which pene- 
treates Japan during the rule of the last Tokugawa Shoguns. Many 
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have put stress upon the interest in modern Sciences, that arises in : 
Japan at that time, preparing the future industrialization of the i 
country and its expansion during the Meiji era. But along with this i 
curiosity for foreign technique, there was, however strange it may 
seem, a hankering after the oldest traditions of Japanese government, 
of Japanese literature, or Japanese religion and life. 

The renaissance of pure Shinto goes side by side with the 
movement in favour of the restoration of the Emperor's effective 
power, and with the literary movement Wagakusha in favour of a 
style of writing devoid of Chinese influence. No doubt, also, that 
these two movements were strongly influenced by the renaissance of 
pure Shinto. 

This reaction, aiming to get rid of Chinese influence in religion as 
well as in life, brings the people back to the simplicity and virtues of 
ancient days, and had several great supporters among whom the most 
celebrated one is Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801). 

Revived Shinto, and modern Shinto, which is the present stage 
of its evolution is based upon a conscious ideology, upon what one 
can calla theory and that theory was well expressed during 19th century 
by Hirata Alsutane (1776-1843), a supporter of a Wagakusha move- 
ments, and a disciple of Motoori Norinaga, who, just as his master 
used to assert not only the divine right of the Emperors to actually 
govern, but also the divine origin of the Japanese people and their 
Superiority in courage and intelligence over all the peoples of the world. 
Just as before, men of great deeds are venerated as Gods. But there 
1S no deed greater, to the eyes of a Japanese, than to die for one’s 
Emperor and country in the battle field. In the midst of busy, noisy 
Uropeanized modern Tokyo, there is a park where a little temple can 
na It is consecrated to those who have died for Japan during 
ae : wars, and who have become “Kamis.” Once in a year, with 
the Ree the Emperor himself, the living God of Japan, son of 

un, comes and worships them. 

Means a to the throne, a great virtue of Shinto, has by no 
oe mnished Since the “modernization” of the country. It is the 
Te tact virtue of Japan, and it expresses itself as it does nowhere else. 
m 1012, When Hi Maj j i iji ) died the general 
atesuki No 1S ajesty Matsuhito (Meiji tenno iedit £ ) 
ut an end = famous in the Russo-J apanese war, and his wie quietly 

ae e their lives by the traditionnal rite of seppuku. And in 
: "ne death of the Emperor Yoshihito (Taisho), the baron 
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Takeda acted in the same way. They kept up in their own way and of 
their own free will, the old tradition of “junshi”, according to which, 
when a master died, his faithful servants had to die too, to continue 
serving him beyond death. 

One can say that modern Shinto, essentially with a political 
and moral attitude, is centered around nationalism, and a national 
ritual. It never was anything else. However, its evolution is a fact, 
Tts evolution lies in a greater consciousness of its value as a national 
force, in more and more stress put upon its national significance. 
Asa simple primitive religion it had no metaphysical back-ground. 
Nor has it any now. But a national philosophy, a sort of racism,— 
based upon the belief in the superiority of the Japanese people and 
the sacredness of the Japanese Emperor, has, with more force, as 
centuries passed by, became its philosophy. Many have said that it 
has no moral teaching. It is not strictly correct. In old Shinto,—like 
in all very old religions,—a “sin” was a ritual mistake, before anything 
else ; but, with time, a national code of morals, with loyalty, self 
sacrifice to the country, courage etc. as its main virtues, took its 
place next to the racist philosophy of Shinto. That moral ideal one have 
already put down in a few words; it consists of being a true 
Japanese. 

It is a beautiful thing to see that, inspite of its intense mechaniza- 
$ tion during the last seventy years, Japan has kept its rites and customs. 
One cannot but be impressed while reading the description of the 
funeral of the late Emperor Yoshihito (Taisho), hardly more than ten 
years ago, with all the archaic ceremonial of Shinto, with the funeral 
chariot, dragged by five oxen, chosen for their special colours and built 
in such a way that its wheels in turning around, would give out seven 
different melancholic sounds. 
One cannot but admire the survival of the Shinto rites of old, in 
_ honour of the very same Gods, and in the very simple wooden temples, 
hidden amongst thick shady trees and white cryptomeria flowers. 
i But something is more remarkable still ; it is the official consect®” 
tion of the old rites, and the living presence of the old spirit, "9f | 
_ merely among the masses, but among the “intelligentsia” of Japan ' | 
vith the modern world. i 
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can say that a Japanese Buddhist of today, even if he does not frequent 
the Buddhist and Shintoist temples, is not as penetrated as anybody 
can be with the Shintoist outlook ? ; It has, behind it,a long tradition 
of priesthood, of popular beliefs, of immemorial rites. And that is neces- 
sary to make a religion. Its racist philosophy, however purely 
political it may seem, 1s entangled with all these things. It has, slowly 
and unconsciously, grown out of them. It has then become conscious, 
as a force of reaction, as an impetus of national self-defence, and 
has recognized them as visible and living symbols of its existence, nay, 
as the material objects “in which it resided”, similar to a divine 
entity. They were neither created nor recreated by it. That seems 
to be the strength of Shinto on the basis of a certain narrow definition 
of the word; one may deny it the name of “religion”, considering 
especially modern Shinto and call it a mere political philosophy. It is 
anyhow a very simple philosophy, having all the advantages of a 
popular religion, and perhaps some other too. 

For, after all, love is the great force amongst human beings—not 
Metaphysics ; and ritualistic nationlism, as a cult of a country’s ruler, 
and as a cult of nature worshipped through the beauty of a particular 
country, is far from ignoring love. Otherwise, accomplishing an archaic 
Tite of superhuman loyalty, how could now-a-days men have wilfully 


died, just because their contemporary Emperor of the unbroken 
Solar Dynasty had passed away ? 


All Men are Brothers 


Yomo-no-umi Mina harakara to Omo yo ni 


Nado namikaza no Tachi-sawagu ran. 


Surely in this world men are brothers all, 
One family | 
Then W. 


hy do winds and waves on all the seas 
Rage stormily ? 


Emperor Meiji 


` —— 
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Siam in New Asia 
By Anil Kumar Mukherjee M. A. 


We are all busy in discussing the politics of the countries in E 
Europe. But little do we think of Asiatic countries like Siam and | 
Tibet that are our next-door neighbours. Iam afraid that most of 2 
us are in blissful ignorance about Siamese affairs. Yet Siam was one | 
of those countries where the Indians have once played a prominent 
part, especially in religion and culture. i 
Siam is the last free state of Indo-China. She was so long m 
subject to the influence of two great Powers—France and Britain. | 
In course of time, France and Britain have annexed a good deal of | 
Siamese territory. It was the rivalry of France and Britain that saved | 
Siam from utter destruction. In 1904 France and Britain entered 
into an agreement by which “the two contracting parties gave UP | 
any idea of annexing any Siamese territory.” Inspite of this they did f 
not hesitate to appropriate Siamese territories, whenever there was 
an opportunity to do so. 

But matter began to be different with the rise of Japan. As | E 
Japan grew more and more powerful in the East, France and Britain 
became tacitly the watchful custodians of Siamese independence. 

It is recently that Siam has at last awakened from her age-long E 
slumber. The two figures that loom large in the making of a modern | 
Siam are Phya Bahol, President of the council and Luang Pradist, the 
Foreign minister. It was they who brought about the revolution in 
Siam in June 1932 ; and it was they who transformed the absolute rule 
into a constitutional monarchy. 

i Phya Bahol has now, more or less, the status of a dictator in Siam: 

f Phya Bahol is an avowed enemy of Communism, though Luan’ 

Pradist seems to be a radical. Under their leadership, Siam iiaei | 
1 


h long strides to keep pace with the modern states of the wor 
reated | 
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3 ve been established. Efforts are being made to educate 
he common hygienic rules. Schools for agriculture, 


college 


the masses in t 
engineering, dance and fine arts have been founded. And 


o sending students to England, France, Italy, Germany, 
United States of America, Japan and even to India—to specialise in the 
various branches of Arts and Sciences. 

Siamese trade had been so long in the hands of the Chinese. 


commerce, 
Siam is als 


al Siam seems suddenly to be conscious of it. She is now trying to 
of | eliminate the undesirable Chinese elements. 
ne Siam is now busy with reorganising her army throughly. Now in 
nt | time of peace, she has a standing army of 60000 men, thoroughly 
: trained in the art of modern warfare. And incase of mobilisation 
ng | at any time, the number may reach 300000. 
in, | Siam has just turned her attention to build up a strong navy. 
of | Already more than 25 units have been ordered in Japan, Italy and 
ed | England. She is also constructing a new port in Bangkok. 
ed E Siam is one of the three countries of the East which realised for 
up 3 the first time the significance of aviation in modern warfares. As early 
did as 1924, there were four big aerodromes in Siam, at Song-Khla, Ubon, 
as | Chiengmai and Donmaung. These were provided with all necessary 
i services. Lately new aerodromes have been constructed in most of 
As | the important districts of the country. 
ain == Siam of today is quite different from Siam afew years ago. She 
Snow no longer meek and weak as she was. She can face the foreign 
ng | ‘Powers as their equals. She is now bold enough to ask for a revision 
orn z of the treaties concluded by her with the different foreign powers 
te ‘ ea unequal terms. On Nov 5,1936, she repudiated all the treaties, then 
pe SNE with the different foreign powers. She concluded fresh 


treatj : $ 
iS at different dates with those powers on the basis of perfect 


“quality, Itis an unique achievement for her in the international 
m. Politics, 
a the eo now grown so bold that she did not hesitate to criticise 
id. campaign eo In July 1937, there was waged a violent press 
di e British inst the foreign powers, particularly against Great Britain. 
ons Means to oe both in London and Singapore explained it as a 
ical Of freg A 7 ber armaments. This shows that Siam is now full 

: S as an independent nation. 


= Siam i SAn 
: Observers = fortifying her frontiers, There are rumours that Siamese 


e roaming in the French territories of Indo-China. 
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Of course she has officially denied it. But itis clear that Siamese 
friendship is essential for the economic as well as tor the politica] 
existence of the great French colony of Indo-China. 

Siamese relation with Japan forms to-day a subject of great 
international pre-occupation. In June 1936, the Japanese papers 
published two statements by the Japanese Minister of Bangkok, Mr, 
Yatanabe, and the naval attache of Bangkok, Commander Ohno. Mr. 
Yatanabe affirmed that from the view of economic interests, there 
was a tension between Great Britain and Siam, and also between 
France and Siam. Commander Ohno declared that there were many 

_ supporters in Siam, including Luang Pradist, of an “Asiatic League,” 
having Japan at its head. Luang Pradist, of course, has denied both of 
these. Ina press communique to the Bangkok Times, he has said that 
Siam isa member of the League of Nations, and as such would remain 
friendly with all nations. 

Inspite of this, her relation with Japan is rapidly growing and 
the Japanese press is full of praise of her, And again Luang Pradist 
gave a statement to the press, saying that Siam’s relation with Japan 
is only commercial and industrial. But it is significant that there is, at 
present, no diplomatic relations between Siam and China. 

The surrounding countries of Siam are getting more and more 


alarmed. We must not forget that Siam holds the key-position in 


the South-East Asia not much unlike Switzerland in Europe. If once 
Japan becomes complete master of the Southern China, as she aspires 
to be, she will have, through Siam, a direct outlet to British India, 
and have Singapore under her influence, and will have Indo-China 


under her sway. So Siamese independence is vital for France and | 


Britain. 


Siam, conscious of this fact, is taking full advantage of the 


Situation. And sometimes, when she checks the effusion of Japan, by 
her occasional cold attitude, England and France heave a sigh of relief 
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Das Japanische Erziehungswesen: “The Japanese Educa- 
tional System”—by Dr. Komao Murakami (Tokyo, 1934). 


The German-Japanese Institute of Culture, Tokyo, has published 
this valuable work, written by Dr. Murakami during his stay in 
Germany. There is no better way of understanding the spirit and 
soul of foreign nations than the study of their systems of education 
and its history which is also the history of those nations’ spiritual 
development. Inthe progress of education in theory and practice 
the general spiritual deyelopment of a people is reflected. Thus Dr. 
Murakami’s book on Japanese Education is an excellent guide to 
Japanese national spirit. 

From. the early influence of Chinese and afterwards of Indo- 
Buddhist culture on pedagogics in Japan up to the decisive “Imperial 
Rescript. on Education” given by the Emperor Meiji (1852-1912 ), 
everything that is connected in any way with Japanese education can 
be found in this book. 

It is a characteristic feature of Japanese culture that it has 
pass ed through periods of strong foreign influences—such as the 
Chinese, the Indo-Buddhist and finally the European. The people of 
ee has nevertheless always found the spiritual strength to com- 
ce aoe of foreign culture and civilisation with national 
a aoe to produce a fruitful and harmonious synthesis. Things 
cage opposed io) the Japanese culture and character, as for 
oH the oo revolutionary tendencies in Confucianism were omitted 
through ae ee absorbed into the Japanese culture. Japan has 

€ periods of influence from outside preserved her 


cultura 9 
ee independence, so that her educational system of to-day— 


eing a 


is as 


mere Copy ; it is typically Japanese and wholly adequate to the 
and repuirem 


The acaments of the people 
days th e est principle of pedagogics in Japan has been from old 
“hinese Canes i character. “Japanese character combined with 
“Tks F as been the motto of a certain epoch. 

: gt S has discussed in this book the whole system of 


modern as that of any European nation—is still, far from - 
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Elementary, Secondary and High Schools in Japan and we cannot but 

admire the powerful edifice of national education that has been built 
: up there. But a question of bitter actuality ison our lips: Is Japan 
i going to follow the path of certain European nations equally gifted 
with wonderful old civilisations and highly developed culture? Iş 
there a kind of inner causality between the strength of a nation and 
the politics of aggression ? P. Krieger. 


5 Guide to the Museums of Topkapu Saray ( with 48 illustra- 
A tions and 1 plan, 1936), Istanbul, Turkey. 


Turkey opened a new chapter in the history of East-West 

telations by conquering Constantinople in 1453. The great conqueror 

Mehmed II forthwith started building a palace (1454) in the Forum 

of Theodosius in the site now occupied by the University of Istanbul. 

He built a second palace which came to be known as Topkapu Saray, 

completed between 1475-1478. This historic palace was converted in 

April 1924 into a Museum by the enlightened government of the Turkish 

Republic under the great Kemal Ataturk. Much valuable information 

on this historic palace was recorded in the Turkish Chronicle 

Hunername ( 1579-1584) which contains also beautiful miniatures. 

A fire broke out in 1867 ruining the pavilion upon the terrace and the 

3 vault was destroyed, it is said, in a conflagration started by the French 

colonial troops from Senegal. Inspite of such ravages the palace offers 

E to historians and art-lovers, some of the most valuable documents of 

art and archaeology and we are thankful to the Turkish Government, 

its Historical departments and Museum experts for the splendid work 

they have done in conserving and cataloguing these treasures, of «which 

we give here a very brief inventory : 6 volumes of catalogues of 

Islamic coins ; funerary monuments and Greek, Roman and Byzantine 

sculptures ; bronzes and ornaments ; Babylonian and Assyrian ins- 

criptions; Sassanian reliefs etc. form some of the publications of the 

Department of Museums. Mr. Mufid Arif who is an authority °” 

Turkish antiquities began to publish from 1934 the Annual of the j 
_ Museums of Istanbul (in French). He has published (in Turkish and 

French) a revised illustrated Guide to the Greek, Roman and Byzam° 

tine sculptures. His colleague A. Aziz published a Guide to the 
Museum of Smyrna. 

= The present Guide, under review, will be of great help to visito® 

ho may attend the forthcoming Congress of Anthropology and Pf 


fod) Open ef og ay a eee 
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historic Archaeology at Istanbul. The best preserved and the most 


ut beautiful structure in the palace was the Baghdad Kiosk (1638) built 
Ht along with the Kiosk of Revan (1635) by Sultan Murad IV in comme- 
s morations of his conquest of the two cities in course of his Iranian 
Te campaign. 
f Turkey was not merely the land-bridge between the East and 
S the West but through centuries it is the repository of the antiquities 
S of the two continents. This is further testified by the valuable collec- 
a l tion of books in Persian, Arabic, Turkish and in Western languages. 
Mehmed II, the Conqueror of Constantinople was also the collector of 
st i Greek and Latin texts left behind by the Byzantines. For he was as 
orch profound a scholar as he was a great warrior and statesman. He ordered 
Doa the translation of the Geography of Ptolemy in Arabic and engaged a 
ul, | scholar from Trebizon to draw a world-map to accompany that book. 
y, | The new library contains about 14000 books, many of them containing 
ina Iranian, Indian, Turkish and Chinese miniatures and also European 
Hh engravings among which is a superb portrait of Sultan Mehmed the 
on Conqueror. The Museum of Porcelain contains about 8000 pieces 
ie mostly Chinese and some Japanese fabrics. Some of them formed part 
es of the booty (1514) taken from Shah Ismail’s palace and Selim I 
he also brought rare China-wares from his expedition to Egypt. The 
ch fe wares of the Sung and Yuan periods and their Persian imitations are 
rs | Classified and about 2600 specimens come from the Ming dynasty 
of | (1368-1644) - The Japanese wares date from 1700 A. D. and with the 
ae i: ae collection, the Turkish Museum stands as “one of the three 
tk ae oe Porcelain collections in the world.” The Imperial Treasury 
chi ae Pes Most valuable objects acquired, conquered or presented: 
of ea Jewels, rare textiles and other specimens of Turkish crafts- 
ue baa Ji Prayer carpets embroidered with gold and pearls, Iranian 
i the pe! medalions and decorations presented to the Sultans by 
a Workmanship. one Jewel caskets of Indian, Tranian and Turkish 
he 4th to fie 7 : Be and Japanese ivory, ‘Turkish textiles from the 
nd mark the Istanb aa Turkish and Iranian miniature etc., go to 
n- 0 antiquities ae Museum one of the most important collections 
he Ustralia’ art-treasures. : 
— Ratis Melbour, National Interests and National Policy by H.L. 
oe K ee >. University Press, 1938. ; Price 5/- net. ; 
re- ~onference of ston of the Second British Commonwealth Relations 


ydney (September, 1938), the author prepared this 
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useful book as a member of the Australian Institute of Internationa) | c 
| Affairs but the views expressed herein are those ofan individual, AN 
. Special sections deal with the environment, population, migration, the 1 A 
` standard of living, economic structure, Overseas trade, financial policy i le 

and external affairs. The exposition is generally lucid-and strengthened i A 

by statistical tables. In the opening chapter, the author discusses the E; 

interesting questions “Is there an Australian nation”? According to ; d 


Mr. Harris, the federation was a matter of amateur interest since the | 
‘fifties. It became the objective of an agitation which in the ‘eighties E 
attained the dimensions of a popular movement. This was due to war | i 
scares in Europe and the French and German activities in the Pacific | ( 
which roused the colonists to a sense of common danger and made the | 
strength of union more desirable than the freedom of separation. The | ct 
Australian nation is nearly 98 per cent British and draws its stock of a fi 


; ideas and the standards of its culture from Britain. But it is admitted, 


nevertheless, that Australia is a lonely outpost of Western civilization th 
in a profoundly alien sea “The acquisition of the mandated territories | W 
which once seemed to increase our safety have added to our vulner- F pi 
ablity by bringing us closer to Japan.” This opinion of the author | B 
would be shared by many specially in view of the fact that Britain is i Te 
too far from Australia to render easy succour. The total population | © 
is approaching 7000000 and although predominantly British, is obliged | S 
to remember constantly that this colony of England and Europe is in al 
the heart of the Pacific world inhabited by nations very different from y 
the Europeans. A major crisis in-the Pacific may disturb profoundly — P 
the political as well as the economic structure of Australia. That this is E 
not sufficiently realised by most Australians is due to the fact that for Ire 
over a century they enjoyed peace and security. But the turmoils 0 s 
the post-war world have caused, here as elsewhere, rude awakenings i 

Or 


and realistic Australians are trying to guard their spirit against false 
securities. Her rigid doctrines of migrations have stood against t 
expansion and flexibility of the human resources. So much 50 that | 
India which guards the very life-line of Australia, is not permitted to 
send even desirable emigrants under some agreed “quota” system 


This was very ably pointed out by the Honourable Pandit H.N. Kunze 
A clos 


for our mutual benefit. But to work this out satistacte™ 
} be h the countries should arrange for quicker and wi 
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ration and consultation within the British Commonwealth of 
ee Australian experts on their way to Great Britain or British 
A should make it convenient to visit India and consult the Indian 
leaders. Indian merchants and students should be welcomed by the 
Australian chambers of commerce and universities. In this way the 
jsolated British Dominions of Australia and New Zealand would 
develop a new sense of solidarity without which their spasmodic 
measures of strategic security may prove to be bad investments. 


Oriental Literary Digest—Poona. Annual subscription Rs, 3/- 
($2 or Sh. 5/- ) 

This is the only monthly Journal devoted to the reviews on 
current literature in all branches of Indology and allied subjects in the 
field of Oriental learning. Poona is a veritable stronghold of Indian 
research anda distinguished group of scholars are collaborating with 
the learned editor Dr. S. M. Katre, M.A., Ph. D. (Lond). The Journal 
will soon complete the second year of its existence and within the short 
period it has made its mark among the learned periodicals of India. 
Books in Sanskrit, Prakrit as well asin the Indian Vernacular are 
tegularly brought to the notice of the public by means of conscientious 
criticisms which help the scholars as much as guide the reading public. 
So the publications of the Western Orientalists are also carefully 
analysed for the benefit of those who cannot read French and German. 
We refer specially to the admirable tribute paid by the editor to the late 
Prof, Jacob Wackernagel (1853-1938) whose contributions to Indo- 
eee” Philology and to Sanskrit Grammar stand unrivalled. We 
aie the Journal strongly to all serious students of Oriental 
a et. that the editorial group will soon expand the sphere of 

a oe by arranging to publish reviews and bibliographies 
extending f cations relating to our sister nations of the Orient 
rom the Mediterranean to the Pacific World. 


= Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva. 


lentes Ith volume of the Monthly Summary opens with the 
“Sue of 1939 and we heartily congratulate the Publications 
co the handy and attractive form in which the chronicle of 

Wities is presented. It would be quite convenient now 


§ a Monthly Summary in a book-form for ready reference. 


~epartm 
“ne -eag 
O pr 


of the illustrations goes to make the publication quite 
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attractive. A single map on the Mandates, (January, 1939) helps 
the reader more than pages of summaries of the discussion on the i: 
problem. So in the February issue we read with pleasure the article | 
on the Transportation of the Spanish works Art to the headquarters of | 
the League of Nations. That issue also contains the list of members 
of the various committees and commissions. We are pained to find, 
however, that in the Far East Advisory Committee composed of 23 
members, the Eastern nations, counting more than half of humanity, are | 
represented only by China and Iran. The same lamentable lack of | 
interest in Asia is betrayed by the composition of the so-called | 
“International” Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Out of 15 ee 
members composing the Committee only two happened to represent i 
the Asiatic nations: Sir Abdul Kader representing India and Mr. | 
Wau-she-Fee, China; and both these nations unfortunately, not being | 
powerful enough to-day, in the Western sense, their recommendations | 
for a closer intellectual co-operation with the West would have vety | ie 
little chance of being implemented. This explains partially the | 
eclipse of the League of Nationsin the intellectual horizon of Ah 


New Asia. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—Year Book, 1938, ‘ ; 


In this world distracted by violence or threats of violence and J 
war, it is refreshing to handle a book coming out of that noble | 
Endowment associated withthe memory of Andrew Carnegie who 
consecrated his whole fortune to the cause of international peace, Its 
division of Intercourse and Education is under the direct supervision 
of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, the Director. The Secretary tO the | 

‘Endowment Prof. James Brown Scott is the director of the Division of 
International Law and the division of Economics and History 38 
directed by Prof. J. T. Shotwell. The Endowment owns a most valua 
series of publications which they distribute liberally to most of the 
academic centres of the civilized world. We note with pleasure that 
eight out of the twenty and odd Universities of India receive regular! 
the important publications of the Endowment. A few of the Indi 
public Libraries and Associations devoted to the study of Interna! 
Affairs, like the Indian Institute of International Affairs with its 
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The Chinese Social and Political Science Review— (December, 


1938), Peking, China. 
The current number of the Review publishes an exhaustive article 


on the Bar Association of China by Y. C. Chang who gives for the first 
time to the outside public valuable details as to the National Bar 
Association. Its objects are “to revolutionize legal thought, promote i 
the improvement of the judicial system, complete the independence of 
ie judiciary, establish the Chinese school of jurisprudence and co- 
th the International Bar Association upon the basis of inter- 


lled 7 operate wi : ; 
£15 | dependence of the human beings in their eines, in planning for the 
ent establishment of a Universal legal system”. Howard S. Galt of the 
M | Yen-ching University, Peking has contributed an interesting article ; 
dng _ onthe “Theories of education in ancient China and in ancient Greece”. 
cone | A Russian scholar V. A. Riasanovsky has discussed’the “Interpretation 
a | ofthe Norms of law.” We wish all success to this scientific review 
the | of China. 
a of i Bulletin of the Yale University (1938-39) New Haven, U.S.A. 
Yale is one of the progressive Universities of the New World and 
it is named after the Honourable Elihu Yale, a former Governor of 
1938, | Fort St. George, Madras, who was one of its earliest donors (1718). 
An i The distinguished Indologist Prof. Edgerton is in charge of the Depart- 
oble T ment of Indic Studies. So there are provisions for the study of the 
who | religions of India under Prof. Archer. The University is specially strong 
Its ia in its Departmens of Anthropology covering a vast field: pre-historic 
ision | archaeology, ethnology, primitive society, art and religion, Polynesian 
the i culture, Oceanic material culture, Indonesian civilization, American 


| arch; 
n of ‘ aeology, Museum methods etc. Thanks to a grant from the 


ock 
ee ae Foundation, the Institute of Human Relations was 
1 i . . 
a Sociologi ; in 1935 for the study of human beings in co-operation with 
Oe Sts, psychologists A hiatri Such 
, trists. Such a 
that department £ anthropologists, psychia 


of applied sociology should form part of every forward- 


look; 
ooking University. 


; Vieill 
Published ee a 
France, 


allades du Bengale : translated by Madeleine Rolland. 


P y C. A. Hogman, Editor Mouans-Sartoux, near Cannes, 
Tice 50 Francs. 


h ae 
ae Dinesh Chandra Sen and his colleague Chandra Kumar 
the Mymensingh Ballads which were published by the 
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University of Calcutta, few could suspect that those unwritten ballads 
of Bengal would rouse the enthusiastic appreciation of a world artist like | 
Romain Rolland. His talented sister Madeleine Rolland is one of the 
most loyal friends of India in Europe. Immediately after the word 
war when we had the privilege of knowing her she had already | 
translated the Dance of Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy. She had 
already established her reputation as a translator of Thomas Hardy | 
and H. G. Wells. She translated the Chaturanga of Tagore | 
and was the most devoted helper and collaboratrice to her brother | 
Romain Rolland when he composed his superb studies on Mahatma 
Gandhi, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Miss Rolland took up the study 
of Bengali and kept herself in touch with Bengali literature through | 
the “Prabasi” of Calcutta which she reads regularly. She came in |} 
friendly collaboration with Andree Karpeles, another staunch admirer E 
of Bengali culture and art. Celebrated already in the art-world of | $ 
Paris she worked in Santiniketan imbibing the spirit of the art of rural | 
Bengal and she has enriched this first French selection from our E 
Mymensingh Ballads with exquisite designs which are deftly printed | 
with the text from her masterly wood-blocks. The editor Mr. C.A. f 
Hogman no less than Miss Rolland and Madame Karpeles deserve E 
our best thanks for the superb production which should bein the | — 
library of all bibliophiles. The editor of “Feuilles de PInde” series | 
has already made his mark in the publishing world of France and the | 
series, we are sure, will be strengthened when this beautiful book on i 
Bengal Ballads reach all the corners of the book-world. E 
In a short yet masterly introduction Miss Rolland draws a vivid | 
picture of Bengal, its rural landscapes and human types as reflected i 
these ballads of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The laws, the 
manners and customs of that Dark Age of Indian history was a que 
mixture of almost inhuman harshness and unbelievable forgiveness, ot 
cruelty and refinement, of social injustices and sublime devotions, 2 — 
of love stronger than death. The female characters easily dominate the E 
portrait gallery: Mahua, Chandrabati, Lila, Kamala and Malua shin 
like brilliant stars in the night. Through the sensitive, prose-renderit 
of Miss Rolland, the cultured public of the Western world, will now i 
have the opportunity and pleasure of tasting the sublime tender” b 
and pathos inthe life of rural Bengal. She has rendered there 


j ture and to India for which we should 
rateful, 


ES 


Ss EEE 
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Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy by K. G. Saiyidain, Director of 
Education, Jamnu and Kashmir State. Arafat Publications, Model 


Town, Lahore, 1938. Price Rs. 2/8/-. 


Iqbal was a great poet of modern India and he has won his 
legitimate place in the pantheon of Indian letters. But only a few 
realize the fact that Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal was also a profound 
thinker and author of “The Reconstruction of Religious thought in 
Islam”. His philosophy of society has been discussed by Mr. B. A. Dar 
and we are glad that a keen educationist like Prof. K. G. Saiyidain has 
applied himself now to the elucidation of the educational philosophy of 
Iqbal, The author knew the poet personally and with a rare devotion 
and thoroughness has he tried to reconstruct the system of creative 
education suggested by Iqbal. To strengthen his argument he has 
quoted copiously from his original Poems as well as from his Lectures at, 
and other works. The bulk of the book is devoted to the “Education k 
of Individuality”, subdivided into the concept and growth of k3 
indiduality ; the dualism of the real and the ideal; the individual and 
the community, creative evolution, revolt against intellectualism and 
the conception of good character. The second part of the book 
discusses the Social order of Islam anda Creative vision of education. 
Reading these chapters we felt that Prof. Saiyidain is not only a loyal 
and convincing commentator of Iqbal but also an ardent educationist 
who S eager to unfold the great heritage of Islam—its democratic 
e oo In an age when Fascism and Nazism are threatening to 
fies e individual under the cult of the ‘all powerful State’, Islam 
cc A a great service to humanity by developing a new 
ad Be ucation transcending the limits of reactionary racism 
e coe : nationalism. Education must be based on reason but it 
develo orget the great contribution of the human heart in the 
t eae of pet and personality. Education would justify 
freedom, seca es oe only when it would deliver the message of 
ave been Bact z and human brotherhood.” > These vital truths 
Profound sympath: a author with a rare clarity of judgment and 
Congratulate the ee thes degraded and exploited mankind. We 
Serious Students Se = en his inspiring book and recommend it to all 
“Hanks to this feel; £ ucational philosophy and of Oriental culture. 
educationa] l eling tribute to Iqbal, we could catch a glimpse of his 
Uosophy suggested by the following unforgettable lines : 
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“Since I am acquainted with the harmony of Life 
I will tell thee what is the secret of Life— 

To sink into thyself like the pearl, 

Then to emerge from thine inward solitude.” 


Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas by Ç, 
mf Minakshi, M. A., Ph. D., University of Madras; with ten plates and 
$1 one map—1938. 


Ne The Pallavas were the Guptas of South India but unfortunately 
3 before the publication of the present volume under review there were 
` little but fragmentary surveys of that momentous epoch of India. 
Thanks to Prof. K. A, Nilakantha Shastri who has given us his monu- 
mental “Studies in Chola History” Miss C. Minakshi, a talented pupil of 
Prof. Shastri completed very creditably a survey of the administration 
and social life under the Pallavas. Most of the materials are drawn 
from the 7th century and after when the great Pallavas of the 
Simhavishnu line, like the Imperial Guptas, opened a new chapter in the 
cultural life of India. The author, after discussing “the Northern 
element in Pallava rule”, developed step by step the two main sections 
of her book: (a) Administration covering revenue and taxation, the 
ministerial group, weights and measures, irrigation, famines, provincial 
and local government and the economic life of the village. (b) The 
section on Social life is composed of religious and educational institu- | : 
tions, Buddhist and Jaina centres of learning, literature, painting, AE 
dancing and a fairly exhaustive monograph of about 40 pages devoted 
to the intensive study of the south Indian music and its technique. No 

; wonder that the learned author refers constantly to the Natyashastrt 
which originated, no doubt, in North India but the best traditions of 
which were preserved by our South Indian cousins through whom those 
= techniques and traditions came to be transplanted to our cultural 
a colonies of Greater India e.g. Champa and Cambodge, Java and Bali. 
Te Pallava epoch was undoubtedly one of the noblest epochs of 
Hindu cultural expansion and todo justice to this epoch an accom 
plished scholar like Dr. Manakshi should be deputed by her University 

of Madras to visit the archaeological sites of French Indo-China and 
the Dutch East Indies. She will find there not only most suggestive — | 

= Indian parallels and cognates in the art and culture of Indonesia but 
will also discover that heaps of articles and studies have already be 
published by the Dutch and the French savants referring to Pallava rule ; 
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hy, architecture and sculpture. Dr. Bahadur Chand Shastri, 
den) attempted a sectional survey but we feel that a 
complete pibliography of South Indian contacts with Greater India from 
the Andhra, through the Pallava to the Chola epochs should be under- 
taken by competent scholars from our sister universities of Andhra, 


and epigraP 
Ph. D. (Ley 


C, Madras and Mysore. We congratulate Dr. Minakshi on the publica- 
nd tion of this highly interesting and comprehensive survey and we hope 
that she will continue to throw more light on the many still obscure 
oly chapters of South Indian history. 
= Suvarnadwipa, Vol. II, Part IL by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vice- 
fe Chancellor, Dacca University. With 75 plates. 
of A leading Indologist of our day as he is, Dr. Majumdar threw 
on himself heart and soul into the study of Greater Indian history and 
vn culture with the foundation of the Greater India Society, twelve years 
he ago. He personally visited the museums and monuments of Indonesia 
he publishing a big volume on Champa in his series on Ancient Indian 
rn Colonies in the Far East. He offers to give us a special volume dealing 
ns with Cambodia and Siam. Meanwhile, amidst his multifarious duties 
he as the progressive Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
ial Dr Majumdar has given us two splendid volumes on Suvarnadvipa or 
he Malayasia, In the first part Dr. Majumdar discussed questions like the 
ju- Pre-Hindu civilization in Malayasia and the dawn of Hindu colonization 
ng, the growth and downfall of the Sailendra Empire and of the Indo- 
ed Javanese Kingdoms. There he suggested the probability that the 
No oe dynasty might have come originally from Kalinga and found 
wa eit way to Malaya through lower Burma. 
òf d h the second part Dr. Majumdar discusses in detail the culture 
ss z pe zation of Suvarnadwipa with special chapters on law, economic 
ral °nditions, the literature of Java, Bali and Malaya, the Brahmannical, 


Buddhist; ; 
dhistic and other sects in Java, Bali and other parts of Malayasia. 


e es of the book is devoted to an elaborate description of 
ty discoverieg R Bali followed by brief notes on the recent artistic 
nd eninsula à oe Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines and in Malay 
ve architecture n the 75 plates more than 100 pictures of the specimens of 
jut ve been A iure, bronze-figures and various types of iconography 
en e descriptiy iclously reproduced to help general readers in following 
gle t of Dr © part of the text. The treatment, as it is characteristic of 


: Mdajumdar’s writing, is exhaustive and the presentation is 


` 
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throughout lucid and highly interesting. Most of the publications on 
3 the subject being in Dutch, they remained sealed books to our Indian 
i scholars till Dr. Majumdar gave free English renderings of the theories 
and interpretation of the Dutch scholars and archaeologists. The book : 
: should be in the library of every university and college where Indian | 
history is taught, for a study like that of Dr. Majumdar will surely open 
the eyes of the teachers as well as a the students to the fact that the 
cultural history of India can and should no longer be confined within the | 
narrow limits ofits present political frontiers. Indian history in the 
proper sense of the term must be studied with close and constant 
reference to the history of her innumerable cultural colonies in Asia 
and in the Pacific world. We offer our hearty congratulations to | 
Dr. Majumdar on this valuable publication, f 


Industrial Enterprise in India pp.—174 with Appendices, by | | 
Nabagopal Das, Ph. D. (Econ) Lond., I.C.S. Published by the Oxford E 
University Press, 1938. Price Rs. 7/- only. po i 


The book is an abridged edition of Dr. Das’s thesis approved for K ! 
the Ph. D. (Econ.) degree of the University of London. It is to some 3 I 
extent a sequel to the author’s earlier work—Banking and Industrial | t 
Finance in India and deals with problems of industrial finance and | ° 
management in India. The scope of the book is, thus limited, and E $ 
does not cover discussions on the supply of raw and the marketting of T 4 
finished commodities, or the problems of protective tariffs and internal i » 
prices—nor does it deal with wages and labour legislations. However, ee 
it must be said to Dr. Das’s credit that the book evinces a thorough 1 3 X 
scholarship and mastery over necessary details, as well as a breadth of IE : 


vision rarely found in the I. C. S. galaxy. x 
The first chapter of the book deals with the financial requite | 
ments of Indian industries—the capital investment in major industries 
the method of raising the fixed capital by private subscription of shares; | 
debentures, partnership, direct deposits etc ; while as regards Work- Br) ae 
ing Capital which is raised by (1) public deposits, e. g. in Bombay and | 
Ahmedabad, (2) private deposits of loans by Managing Agent — 
(3) advances by indigenous shroffs and lastly (4) advances by J. 5. 
banks—the author comes to the well known conclusion that the money 
_ market in India is very loosely organised and “the movement of credit 
between the various markets inside ‘the system’ is extremely slugsis? 
(p. 24). In the second chapter, Industrial Finance in England, l 
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and Germany is briefly dealt wat and the “mixed banking” of Germany 
d her “simultaneous method” of promoting industries seem to have 
an ressed the author. He wants our joint-stock banks, including the 
al Bank to establish close relation with industrial concerns, make 
special survey of useful industries, and to get one of their managers 
appointed as one of the directors of the industrial concerns financed 
by them (p. 44). 
In the three following chapters III to V—the author points out 
the importance of the Managing Agents in India, and though he does 
not take up the role of an apologist on their behalf, yet he is of opinion 
that “viewed in its proper economic background, the managing agency 
system bas, on the whole, been both inexpensive and efficient” (p. 56). 
These agents not only have acted as the only pioneers and promoters 
in some cases of costly and risky industrial ventures, but what is more 
important, they have provided both fixed and working capital of many 
industries promoted by others, managed the day to-day affairs of not an 
inconsiderable number of other concerns, while they have saved from 
ruin many others in their times of dire distress. But the agreements 
under which the Managing Agents receive commission on sale or 
output have not been very beneficial. Overproduction, bad quality 
of the commodities produced, etc., all point out the necessity of basing 
the remuneration of these Agents ona certain percentage of the net 
Profit of the Companies. Cases are not absent (and they have been 
noticed by Dr. Das in p. 67 and Appendix VIII, p. 154) where the 
Managing Agents have been found to have received commission 
e Bc mills made losses. Dr. Das has also noticed the evils 
oa inter-investment of funds, the management of several 
taking ea the same Agency, and the practice of Managing Agents 
Cans or advances from the Companies. If the Managing 


ge 
eS, s are debarred by law (as they have been by the New Act) from 
a ae Secret profits Or realising compensations in cases of transfer, 
in 


is . . . 
and if very often brought about by their dishonesty and inefficiency, 


% e aoe 
Ret prog commission that they receive is calculated, not on gross but 


ey In then the System becomes positively useful. - ; 

n tial de apter V the author has touched upon the subject of indus- 

a i eed and has amply defended the case of the shareholders as 

A, tu ly Me naging Agents and the directors and auditors that are 
Se pointed by them. But in P. 86, while drawing an interesting — 


an in 


bet 
’ Detwe 
6 a8 vestor and an average M. P, Dr. Das writes: 


_ of the industrial entrepreneurs and managers. 
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“Moreover, in industry, where the average investor understands the 
technique of finance and management much less than the average M. P. 
understands the technique of governmental administration, itis sheer 
madness to contend that the Board of Directors should be responsible 
to the shareholders in the same way as the Cabinet is responsible to 
the Parliament.” Dr. Das finds the crucial test in the fact that whereas 
the investor is satisfied only with a dividend (pp. 86, 109), the Director 
cares more for the permanent interests and stability (e.g. through the 
creation of Reserve Fund) of the Company. Inspite of this illustration 
—a bit wrongly drawn—the case for industrial democracy, especially 
in the sense of a substantial control and criticism of the actions of the 
Directors of a company by the Shareholders, in the same way as the 
M. P.s criticise and remove the cabinet, is, we submit so strong and just 
as to be almost unassailable. And this right of the shareholders has 
been recognised in the numerous provisions of the New Companies 
Act (1936). a 

In the sixth chapter Dr. Das traces the genesis and the provisions 
of the New Indian Companies Aċt and clearly points out its importance 
in the evolution of India’s industrial development. The important 
provisions of this Act dealing with Managing Agency (viz. sections 87A 
to 871) have been incorporated in appendix XII. The suggestion by 
Dr. Das in p. 112, of a Shareholders’ Committee, in addition to theit 
General Association—like the “Commissarissen’” in Holland—is very 
helpful, and we believe it will soon be followed in actual practice, a 
such a body alone can keep the shareholders informed and effectively 
criticise the management and guide the investors. 

Chapter VII deals with the problem of mushroom and fraudulent 
companies which wilfully collapse withina year or two after their 
floatation and whose number is, on an average, more than half the 
number of companies newly registered every year. Though the 
provisions of the new Act by increasing the power of inspection an 
prosecution, of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and raising the 
minimum subscription required for the issue of certificate % 
commencement of business, will act as useful deterrents, yet thet? 
remedy, as pointed out by Dr. Das, lies in the character and conduct 


‘The last Chapter (VIII) discusses some broad problems © 
al finance and management. In page 124, the aut ; 
nds the appointment of a Board of National Investment eith 


S. 
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as a department of the Reserve Bank of India or separately. The 
function of this board will be to do what the underwriters in England 
and U.S. A, or the Konsortium in Germany do, viz, to enquire into 
the possibilities of an industrial proposition, and then, having been 
satisfied as to its soundness and solvency, to appeal to the investors for 
investment in the concern. This Board, thus, will guide the investing 
public and instil confidence in their minds. We heartily endorse this 
suggestion and only add that branches of this Board might be established 
in each of the Provinces of British India. The other sections of this 
chapter deal with Investment Trusts, Fixed Trusts and State-aided 
Industrial Banks. We think Dr. Das'’s dislike for the latter could have 
-been substantially lessened if he had not ignored the necessity of the 
emergence of the Fascist corporative and Soviet state-aided and 
-controlled industrial institutions in Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia and 

Japan—an emergence in the face of and as against the spirit of laissex- 

faire economics of the West. At the end of the book there are 17 

appendices and a bibliography. 

Though the book traverses a beaten track, and there is nothing 

revolutionary or very original in it-—yet the treatment is very fine and 

encouraging and some suggestions are quite useful, We are sure, the 

book will be widely read, and we can guarantee that a galloping 

through its pages will amply repay the trouble. It might be said with 


eerste Dr. Das, that his is one of the best books on Industrial 
enterprise in India. 


The Successors of the Satavahanas by Dr. Dinesh Chandra 


Sircar, M. A Ph.D., —pp. 417 with a map. Published by the University 
of Calcutta (1939), 


ae fe amemberment of the Maurya Empire led also to the disintegra- 
ae = chronological structure in the dynastic history of India. 
Chal n e tise of the Guptas in the North and of the Pallavas and the 
of Be as in the South, we reach another phase of orderly progression 
o ae and documents. In between hovers still the baffling 
c N of more than five centuries of our Dark Age which has been 
was bol ea by Vincent Smith as a “blank in history.” That blank 

ko 7 challenged in the North by the late lamented Dr. K. P. 
Most SRR ene m the history of Southern India Dr. Sircar has succeeded 
shows at itably in filling up the blanks. The volume under review 
i every step how patiently and scientifically he has analysed and 
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utilised the rare epigraphic documents of this epoch. He hag 
succeeded in bridging the gulf between the Satavahanas and the 
Chalukyas by reconstructing the history of six obscure dynasties like 
the Ikshakus, the Brihatphalayanas, the Anandas, the Salankayanas, the 
Vishnukundins and the early Pallavas. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the three or more 
lines of the early Kadambas and to the Kekayas who ruled in the 
Northern part of Mysore which probably formed part of the later 
Satavahana dominions. Reading the book we felt at every step that 
he should be given all facilities for the writing of a comprehensive 
history of the epoch intervening between the fall of the Mauryas and 
the rise of the Guptas, Pallavas and Chalukyas. His interest is not 
confined only to political chronology but extends naturally to the 
deeper questions of linguistics and institutional history. Hence the 
importance of some of his discussions on “Kavya style in inscriptions,” 
the Divyas or trial by ordeals, the importance of the Asyamedha etc, 
The treatment of Dr. Sircar is throughout scientific and thorough. His 
conclusions may be disputed in details but his survey as a whole 
deserves the praise and congratulation due to all pioneer works. His 
study will continue to be utilised for years to come, as an indispensable 
book of reference for the period covered by him. 


Maori Music with its Polynesian Background by Johannes C. 
Andersen, F. R. S., N. Z. Published as Memoirs (Vol. 10) by the 
Polynesian Society, Wellington, New Zealand, (1934). 


The Maories are known to be the most gifted and virile of all the 
Polynesian races. Like their cousins the Hawaiians, the Maories 
display a special predilection for dance and music, The history of 
the study of that music dates from the first observation in connection j 
with the voyages of Captain James Cook (April, 1769). From that 
remote date down to our days many important observations and studies 
have appeared in rare books and rarer journals or bulletins generally 
inaccessible to us. All such materials have been patiently assembled 
and artistically treated by the learned author of the “Maori Music’ 
Mr. Andersen was for years Librarian of the famous Turnbull Library 
(Wellington) which treasures some of the most valuable documents ° 


as rendered signal services to the cause of Polynesian studies. As early 
1903 he published his first volume of poems “Songs Unsung” and he 
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a N greeted many of his friends yah his poetic renderings of the “Myths 
he and Legends of the Polynesians” when he attended as a delegate the 
ke j International P. E. N. Congress of Buenos Aires. He has written 
e ai copiously on the history and anthropology of the New Zealand people 
f and when we had the privilege of meeting him in Wellington he was 
re f entertaining the public, through the National Broadcasting Station, by 
he | bis illustrated talks on “Birds’ song and New Zealand Song Birds.” 
er L Like most musicians Mr. Andersen is of the mystic tempetament which 
a l enables him to penetrate into the mysteries of the Maori soul whose 
ve i “Songs Unsung” he has recaptured and demonstrated with a rare 
nd f inspiration and fidelity. 
ot | About 200 pages of the book are devoted to observations on 
he | Polynesian music by early voyagers as well as by modern experts. 
he : The next 100 pages were devoted to a most painstaking description and 
oa classification of the Polynesian musical instruments. Then follows a 
[Ce fascinating chapter on the Maori Dance and the last section of the 
lis i book is devoted to the technical analysis of “The Qualities of Maori 
r he Music.” Throughout the book we feel a touch of the friendly hand 
is 


of the author who loves poetry because it is music and music because 
itis poetry. The original Maori words richer even than Italian in 
vowels, are quoted and keys to them are supplied by his admirable 
C. | oe ee and commentaries. This makes us bold to suggest 
ie E B nappy occasion of the forth coming Centenar to w 
be reque in W lioeton in 1940, the author of the “Maori Music 
; sted to compile a systematic anthology of Maori literature 
i i vas and unwritten. In such an enterprise he should have at his 
les a ee adequate resources and the valuable cooperation of eminent 
os lrs and leaders like Sir Apirano Ngata, Te Rangi Hiroa 
or, Bishop Museum, Honolulu) and others. 
aes ee and the illustrations of the book we offer our 
be cherished fe ations to his publisher. Mr. Andersen’s book would 
years and should find its place in the important libraries 


sincere 


ed of the world, 
E a 
i So 6. na-lekha by Dr.: Surendra Nath Das Gupta, Principal 
i = ollege, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2/- 
l e ; 
ly his- ne of this volume of poems is known to the public through 
he of his ae works on Indian Philosophy, written in English. 


Mirers outside Bengal, would suspect however, that, for 
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years, he is a devotee at the shrine of Bengali Poetry. Most of ie 
poems lay scattered in various periodicals and we are thankful to the i 
friends of the author for compelling him to compile his thought- -sketches | y 

` of the moment eternal (Kshana-lekha) in this beautifully Printed 
volume. [Itis dedicated, in a touching Sanskrit lyric, to Dr. Rabindra | 
Nath Tagore who has graciously permitted the inclusion in the volume | _ 
of one of his superb poems written in response toa beautiful lyrica | 
address by the author to the venerable poet, “Kavi Narada.” Dr, Das i 
Gupta supplies the key to his poems through his subtle lyrics on “The | = 
R Inexpressible” and as we follow the rhythm of his soul through his | — ; 
z variegated poems we are deeply moved by the profound human appeal f 
inspiring his lines. The note of the sublime and the universal is | 
necessarily there but it nowhere overwhelms his sense of the concrete ig t 
realities. The definite light and shade of the landscapes of Bengal | 4 
suffuse his poem-pictures ; and as an inheritor of the priceless le : 
lyrics of Bengal he has given us some profound inprovisations on | p 
Love and Beauty, on Womanhood and Eternal Grace. In ancient | d 
India poets were our philosophers and there is nothing incongruous in | i 
a 

y 

c 


; the fact that one of our leading philosophers of to-day is also a poet, | 
ie We hope that the author will continue to publish more of such poems | 3 
which harmonize philosophy with poetry. ! 


“Space and time are gone, gone all hankerings. | 
All have I gained in the midst of an ineffable glance !” 

Such lines from his “Comrade” may appear to be unconventol | 
as arguments in philosophy; but they thrill with the passion of real 5 
poetry and we offer our sincere congratulation to the Philosopher-po# | a 


= of Bengal who was recently honoured by the Universities of Poland |} si 
aa and of Italy. 


‘The Calcutta Municipal Gazette: Tenth Health Number; 
Edited by Amal Home. 


The major concern of a Municipality is the health ofa on 
nity. But to make the citizens health-conscious there cannot 
better way than the publication of reliable as well as interesting bes 
literature. The Corporation of Calcutta is rendering a great 8” f 
that way by the publication of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette el 


: by Mr. Amal Home. He has succeeded in the recent Health N 
assemble some discussions and articles which should be rea © 
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f his | ic-minded citizens. Alderman Dr. B. C. Roy strikes the key-note 


the | a he says ‘ the success of the struggle for existence in which the 
tches ae nation is now engaged, depends to a great extent on the health 
inted } and harmony of the body, mind and spirit.’ Dr. R. N. Chopra contri- 
indra putes a valuable article on the science of nutrition and Lt. Coi. A. C. 
lume Chatterjee writes on “Community hygiene.” Lt. Col. O. Berkeley 


yrical Í 
Das | 
“The i 
h his E 
ppeal | 
sal is | 
crete | 
engal f 
love | 
s on 
cient | 
pus in | 
poet. | 


oems | 


Hill discusses the problem of “Prostitution” in a most thought-provok- 
ing manner. So Dr. Sundarimohan Das, the venerable octogenerian 
health-champion of our city, writes on “Isomnia” and Dr. A. C. Ukil 
discusses “Co-operative health organisation” in the journal. Local 
health problems apart, special experiments in prevention and cure 
made by other nations have also been noticed and we admire as much 
the judicious selection as the superb illustrations which go to enrich 
the health number. May we suggest in this connection that the 
worthy editor Mr. Home be authorised to develop a modest but 
petmanent exhibition of health education, by arranging his pictorial 
documents, and other relevent exhibits in any hall of the Central 
Municipal Building. Ifthe Calcutta Corporation gives only a start 
along that line, we are sure, that such an exhibition will receive most 
valuable exhibits on public health from most of the progressive 
Countries of the East and the West. 


Folk Art of Bengal by Ajit Kumar Mookerjee published by the 


University of Calcutta, 1939. 


tee book is produced by the author after years of passionate 
Bengal ae samples of the popular arts of his native province, 
museum ae ae take legitimate pride in its being the veritable living 
B aoup: No arts and crafts. The materials are arranged in different 
and pith ae or ceremonial designs; dolls and toys of clay, wood 
Eloy ard scroll and mural painting ; metal and cane works ; 
Potteries etc x oe and miscellaneous objects like masks, painted 
of Popular ae important fairs or melas are perepatetic museums 
©mpiled by th and alist of such fairs has been very appropriately 
“has vised a e author and placed onan outline map of Bengal. He 
aaee S these village fairs and has also examined several 
dian A e and public collections namely, the Asutosh Museum 

; tt and the collections of Dr. A. N. Tagore, Mr. G. S, 
; and Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen. More than 50 choice 
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illustrations go to make the book a most useful manual on the Subject. 
The author has shown rare judgment and devotion in collecting and 
reproducing the specimens. Any one studying the plates carefully 
will come to agree with the author who says: “The folk art of Bengal 
does not belong toa particular period. It is the expression of the 
Bengali people themselves, of the rural millions who formed the back- 


bone of the nation.” The joy of the common men and women came 


to be registered in art language as rich in its suggestiveness as it is 
profound in spiritual significance. Like so many of the unwritten 
ballads of Bengal these art objects speak to us directly and captivate 
our heart. Through the portals of their mysterious designs they lead 
us into the realm of Indian folk-lore which is the veritable 
paradise of the Dispossessed. Centuries of suffering and privation 
brought a new vision to the suppressed humanity of rural India which 
took a noble revenge on the civilization imposed by the dominating 
classes by creating ineffable forms which link up India with some of 


the most primordial forms of world art. As Sir William Rothenstein 
wisely observes, in his foreward that “this vital creative and spiritual 
impetus continued among the Indian peasantry” while “‘something has 


happened to chill this activity throughout the world.” 


We congratulate the author and the University of Calcutta of 


which he is a worthy allumnus, on this valuable publication and we 
hope that a regional survey of the materials for popular arts should 
be undertaken, district by district. As it is, Mr. Mookerjee’s Folk Art 


of Bengal, we are sure, will act as an eye-opener to many art -lovers in 
India and abroad. 
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Letters from Nepal 
By T. Fukai 


Vice-Consul for Japan 


fs | 3 ; Calcutta, 
‘en | E March 29, 1939. i 
ate f 


My dear, 

e Will you kindly forgive my long silence? Life has seemed too 
dear to sacrifice in writing prosaic epistles to a friend who is at such 
avast distance. My journey to Nepal now seems a pleasant dream of 
the past. It was such an adventurous and exhilarating trip------you 


Sa say 


a would have been simply fascinated if you had been my travelling 
ompanion. I am giving you a short, whimsical description of my 
F À pressions of that unknown country. I trust that it will never bore 
fal 


ou to tears. If you consider this earth a sad place to live in, it might 
= bea comfort for you to know that in the twentieth century there still 

Temains a legendary land like the Kingdom of Nepal. Oh dear it 
ounds like a grand prologue ! 


Maharaja’s Camp, 
Amlekhganj, Nepal. 
December, 31st 1938. 


y dear, 


Ra The last day of the year of 1938 was an impressive day for me. 
in the morning I left Raxaul, a small desolate town situated on 
order between British India and Nepal. The train ran amidst a 
: chilly fog, and at noon reached Amlekhganj, the terminus of the oS 

al Government R ailway. s ; 
ec N epalese gentleman .received me at the platform, ; 
iting the Maharaja was so looking forward to my arrival. This 
, a news, I was accommodated in a magnificent pantie Gan e 
cœ ves of bananas surrounding the tent were rustling in the 
hern air. d mi ane 


yo do you do 2” 
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“Tt is extremely kind of Your Highness to give me such a cordia | 
welcome.” f S 
“Tt is our great pleasure to see you in our country. 
“This is Japanese silk called “Habutea’. I shall be grateful if 
Se : Your Highness would be so gracious as to accept our humble present.” 
“I am very glad you have followed the Eastern custom,” | 
The Maharaja seemed really very much delighted. I remembered | 
that from time immemorial Nepal and China exchanged gifts every few ie 
| years, but since the establishment of the Chinese Republic any such i 
: relationship ceased to exist altogether. 1E 
“I sincerely hope and pray that a more and more amicable ie 
friendship may grow between our two Eastern nations which have such | 
great similarity in race, religion, martial spirit, physical stature and fe 
many other ways.” | : 
“I hope so too. It is very kind of you to have taken the trouble | F 
to visit this hilly country. Ihave just had news that leopards have | 5 
appeared in the jungle nearby. Would you like to shoot leopards E 
yourself ?” E 
“Thank you so much Your Highness, but I am not at all good at | 
shooting. I am afraid I might shoot human beings instead of wild | ’ 
beasts! Ishould be so happy if Icould have the pleasure of seeing E 
Your Highness’ Shikar.” JE 
For the first time in my life I rode on a huge elephant and f 
proceeded in the thick jungle. Presently I saw an enormous ringo j 
elephants numbering over 200. They were encircling poor leopards! | s 
ee aoe 2 take me to the centre of the jungle where the | È 
is i: : mselves, ; 
es: cee fee I a quite comfortable here in the ring.” ž 
go. is is the Maharaja’s order.” Replied the 


sy A et ct 


g 


S 
PA AA E At T 


foe Bg E ok a pa" 


dignified Samurai. 


After a few minutes th 


ere started a most furious and excitiné 
_ fight between the Maharaja an ost furiou s 


d leopards, There leopards roared # 
How thrilling and indeed risky it W% 
d and prayed for certain things i? 


S what relief and delight I felt when 
the leopards had finally been sho se 
ERa S E E t. The Maharaja sai Beek 

‘Did you enjoy the Shikar 2” abaraja said to me a 


ISS Se 
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The Maharaja is exceedingly kindhearted and never fails to 
entertain me with charming smiles. 

“I cannot tell Your Highness how immensely I have enjoyed it. 
I have never seen such a thrilling game in any part of the world. 
However I must confess I was quite frightened !" 

“Please stay another four or five days untill I shoot tigers.” 

Tt was a romantic moment when I was returning to the camp on 
the elephant. The sun which was about to set below the horizon of 
the vast jungles looked more beautiful than ever before. A cheerful 
camp fire, hot bath, delicious curry rice and a comfortable bed with a 
mosquito net were waiting for me at the tent. ' 

In a happy and restful mood I revelled in meditation and thought i 
of the eventful year of 1938. I have indeed had my vicissitudes. Is $ 
life always chequered with fortunes and misfortunes? Did Iever j 
dream of spending the New Years Eve in Nepal under this beautiful i 
moon? Iam glad that I have had an invitation to the festival of this 
beautiful earth. 

Though I think of you a lot, you are so far, far away across the 
mountains and the seas that I feel indeed as if you live only in an 
imaginary world ! However ephemeral your existence may be, distance 
will lend enhancement and I shall never forget you. On this New 
Year's Eve, I am praying for you in the Himalayan Kingdom which is 
proverbially the Home of the Gods. What are Gods? I know not 
what life is, nobody ever does. Icannot get you over unless this 
eternal problem is solved. Could anybody blame me ? 

3 I thank you for the many many comforting letters you sent me 
In 1938 from your distant island. They were all so entertaining that 
to read them was to forget all the troubles of the world. Indeed it 


the | 
a | Was highest hospitality. Is this not great happiness? I must thank 
ae my lucky stars. This is my last line in 1938. Good-night my dear. 


Maharaja's camp, Amlekhgunj, 
Nepal. 
January 1, 1939. 
My dear, i 
This is the first day of the year. It is strange that in Nepal k 
S oiy ever says “A Happy New Year“ to me. It seems as if every- . 
X in Nepal has forgotten that it is the New Year's Day. This land 
| *° peaceful and so secluded from the world that perhaps it does not 
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l occur to the people what day it is ! I hear in Nepal no respectable 
person drinks wine. I should have brought Japanese “Sake” , 
entertain myself ! \ 

I met the Senior Commanding General Sir Mohan Shumsher 
this afternoon. What a very kindhearted, thoughtful and intelligent 
gentleman he is! Iput to him rather delicate questions about the 
international status of Nepal, but he was both congenial and enlighte. 
ning. Ineed not disclose the contents of our conversation. Tam 
afraid it will take me ages to make you understand such complicated 
matters. 

This evening I had a delightful walk in the Jungle, where 
thousands of Nepalese were camping in tiny tents made simply from 
grass. A romantic atmosphere was prevailing all round. Presumably 
most of them belong to the Army and move with the Maharaja. 

Iam my own master in this magnificent tent which is escorted 
by nearly ten imposing Nepalese. Perhaps I shall never again be 
waited upon by so many persons! No Nepalese ever dare to have 
meals with people of a different caste, to say nothing of foreigners. 
For this reason you know I am feeling rather lonely, although people | 
surrounding me are kind and hospitable. To comfort myself I have | 
been reading “The Importance of Living” by Lin Yutang. I think we i 
must transcend national boundaries from time to time. Otherwise 
this world would seem too prosaic to live in. Oh dear {I must not 


š forget to wish you A Very Happy New Year and all the best things it 
can possibly bring to you. 


0 


Camp at Birganj, Nepal, 
a ry 4, 1939. 
My dear, January 


_A few days ago we moved 
writing this amidst a lovely, 
glorious winter sun of the 
luxuriant Indian flowers. 
lightly turns to thoughts 
nd of-course to .... Howe 
in the ‘Surrounding field 1 


to another camp 20 miles away. 1am 
yellow field, basking and revelling in the 
Himalayan highland. Iam surrounded by A 
You know in the spring a young man’s fancy — 
of dancing daffodils, a lovely country walk 
ver, only wild beasts are likely to turn 


n on such Caravan life. In this transient life we af all . 


> 
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ible | When I asked some Nepalese gentlemen to entertain me with 
to their favourite songs, they said, | 
«We will sing a war song. It is our faith written in our Bible Í 
iere “Gita” that if we die on a battlefield in service to our fatherland, we | 
ent can go to Heaven. So we like war.” 
the Then they went on singing. I also sang a Japanese war | 
lte- song -- a timely quid pro quo: I will show you the English tran- j 
am slation of their song which I obtained from them. 
ited “March on my brothers valiant : 
In this thy home so free ; i 
ere If thou perchance be stagnant here i 
om Oh Shame! to all the land i 
ibly Expand thy chest with courage great, 
But more, expand thy fame and land ; 
ted Rest only when on pyre art thou, : 
be Sleep only when in death thou lie. i 
ave March on and on till all the earth thou hold, : 
ers. Stay not till the sky and sea thou also get ; i 
ple The more the land thro’ blood thy Khukri carves, oe 
ave The more thy poets shall thy glory sing. F 
We The seat of ancient Hindu culture great, : a 
jise Thy blood shall be the oil to keep undimmed this light ; 
nog Thy God is here, thy parents here, 
SH Relatives thine and friends are also here. 
Thou moulded art from mud of this Nepal - 
val, To ashes turn for Her, Nirvana if thou dost desire.” 
Sisagarhi, Nepal, 
January 5, 1939. 
am My dear, 
E ae morning I bade farewell to the Maharaja. “I have so enjoyed 
_. camp life, and Iam overwhelmed with gratitude for your genero- 
a ty and hospitality. Ishall never forget these exciting and indeed 
Fila historic dls ta eR 
on y life. 


Tam glad you have liked the Shikar. It has been our great 
We all so much enjoyed 


company.” 
I shall Proudly tell all my friends what a very wonderful time 
“Highness had given me,” 
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j iled and said, 

ee es Kathmandu and told the Commander-in-Chiet 
to arrange for the show of your ae films. I wish you a pleasant 

i stay in our capital. 
an oo oe indeed. From the bottom of my heart I 
wish Your Highness and The Kingdom of Nepal every happiness and 

i time to come.” 

ER oa the camp, the august-looking soldiers and everybody 
serving in the camp paid salaam to me in most Bua manners moving 
their fingers up and down. Asa matter of fact, it is not fair to call 
them quaint, as our way of bowing over and over again may indeed be 
quaint to other people. Hardly ever have I left my place with such 
satisfaction. From the campI had an exhilarating drive through a 
thick jungle, wild field, along pretty rivers and valleys, after two hours 
I reached Bhimphedi, from where I was carried by a most primitive 
and enjoyable vehicle called Dandy. There were altogether 8 coolies, 
all delightfully cheerful souls, and 4 coolies carried the vehicle in turn. 
I felt like an ancient Samurai! The warm winter sun was shining 
tadiantly on me. J read your beautiful epistle again and again. 
Believe me, how wistful a longing I have to travel with you in such an 
entertaining vehicle ! 
Tam writing this by a fire in a Government bungalow at Sisagarhi 
pass 6000 feet high. It is so cool here the fire is very tempting. What 
a thrilling prospect it is that to-morrow I can see the white snows of 
the Himalayan ranges and the exotic picturesque valley of Nepal which 
so few foreigners have ever visited. You might be interested to know 
that of all the closed lands of the world Nepal is the only survivor 
A barrier exists and has always existed against all foreigners with the 
least possible exception, say 3 to 4a year. To think that Nepal is the 
least known country of either hemisphere gives me a curious sense of 


adventure. On the eye of entering into the unknown, my imagination 
IS running riot, 


Kathmandu, w 
ary 6, 190%: 
My dear, Jemi 
What a very marvell 


the dandy for seven ho 
pass 8,000 feet high, 


ous day it is to day ! After being carried 7 
urs I found myself on the top of Chandrag! 


Across the hazy Valley of Nepal I saw thes 
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absorbing magnificence and incredible splendour of the colossal 
Dhaulagiri Massif over 25,000 feet high. The Himalayan snows 


ef dominate the northern horizon with indescribable grandeur and are 
nt shining sublimely between the blue sky and the purple valley a scene 
of grand impressive beauty, such as no human words can possibly f 
1 describe. If there is a fairyland on earth, here it is ! : 
ad As I usually do at such a heavenly spot, I lie down on a soft f 
green meadow and indulge in daydream in the exquisite surroundings. f 
ay Can I ever have a happier moment ? It is a dreamy day and the distant | 
© peaks of Mt. Everest look like a mirage. It is indeed like dreams i 
: come true ! ; À f 
‘h How I wish I could send you by television this stately view. No i. 
a place better deserves the name of the abode of the Gods. Bea dear - {e 
a and lose no time in making a miraculous flight from your isle to Nepal. i 
ie You ought to be fascinated and intoxicated by this superb scenery on 
s earth. This is the chance of a lifetime. Iam now on the roof of £ 
n the world ! 
X l Thus feeling like an angle I revelled in day-dreaming and slumber- 
i ing for two hours. It was an unforgettable moment in my life. A 
Aa ravishing damsel could not have given mea better time! As I descended 


to the foot of the pass, the Dhaulagiri ranges changed their shape and 
colour and looked still more glorious in the evening glow. 

At Thankot I was received bya delightful Nepalese gentleman 
who was specially appointed by the Maharaja to look after me during 


of 

ch my stay at Kathmandu. I shall call him S. in my letters. He was once 

= charge d'affaires at London. We hada thrilling drive to Kathmandu, 

a the capital of Nepal ; everything and everybody attracted my utmost 

Ke curiosity. The changing scenery outside the window was—oh what a 

he tremendous treat it was to a romantic and impressionable traveller ! 

ot z a oe now at the guest house of the Nepal Government. This is 

a a y ungalow and the verandah where I am writing this letter 
mands a fine view of the surrounding mountains. After a refreshing 

se a I had delicious dinner which was presumably a curious mixture 


epalese, English and indeed Japanese food. 

Won, ae a strenuous journey I am slightly but pleasantly ea 

iba ae lat my stay in this unknown and mysterious land will be : e, 

table þ Now so sleepy that I would rather dream of you in a com Or- 
ed then write sweet nothings that will bore you to extinction 1 

Good night my dear. ; 


7 
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The Constitution of Japan 
| By Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 


THE PROMULGATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The bloodless revolution of 1867 drew the curtain over the 
Shogunate, and the Great Emperor Mutsuhito, not yet out of his teens, 
set out in right earnest to launch the ship of his state in unchartered 
waters. The antiquated governments of the two-hundred seventy 
daimyos were quickly liquidated and all pomp and luxury of the 
officialdom with its attendant corruption, vanished with lightning- 
rapidity before the advent of a thoroughly enlightened 
The feudalism which was a product of medieval military system, 
had flourished and continued in Japan, long since it had died out in 
Europe. But the lack of central consolidation due 

ž archipelagaic condition of Nippon, was quickly made up by the 


modern instruments of transport and communications 


A Emperor was the first to avail of. In the very first year of his reign, 
2 the Five Imperial pledges declared : (1) “We will call councils and rule 
ye the nation according to public opinion ; (2) Men of Upper and Lower 
g classes without distinction shall be united in all enterprises, (3) Civil 
officials and military officers shall be so treated that they attain 

their aims and feel no discontent; (4) Old unworthy ways and 
customs shall be destroyed and the people shall walk along the high 
way of heaven and earth ; and (5) Knowledge shall be sought among 

the nations of the world and the Empire shall be led up to the zenith 

of prosperity” ( Japan Year Book-1938-39-p, 80 ). And henceforth 

began a series of constitutional and social reforms, as a combine 

result whereof Japan stands to-day aï one of the foremost nations 


of the world, 


=the “Daimyo” (feudal lord) and the sateen (ore noble) were E 
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in 1873, the fifth year ofthe Meiji. Legal reforms went hand in hand 
with social reforms. In 1879, the local assemblies were opened ag 
the first time to deliberate and advise on prefectural and aoe a 
matters, while the great Penal Code of Japan was promulgated in fe 
next year. The participation of the people in the administration of I 
state had ever been the dominant motive of the Emperor, who i 
May 2,1874 in an Imperial Rescript declared: “We are ero Eo a | 
Assembly of Representatives of the whole nation so as to ee e f 
by the help of public discussion, thus opening up the way of harmony 


ho between the Government and the Governed and of the accomplish- l 
k ments of National desires” (Japan by the Japanese, p. 2). Already 
D in 1875, the Genro-in (Senate) had been established and important 
ed clansmen, wealthy people and experienced statesmen had their i 
ty representation. Inthe same year the Supreme Court of Judicature i 
rs was also established. But on 12th October, 1881, the Imperial Edict i 
7 ered the royal intention of summoning the Diet in 1890. In 1882 j 
to was sent to Europe for studying Western constitutions and in į 
le. 1881, the drafting of the Constitution began. As a preparation for i 
m, the House of Peers, the five ranks of nobility—Prince, Marquis, f 
in Count, Viscount [and Baron—were defined; while, asa foundation ; 
F a ee constitutional government, a Cabinet of the modetn type was 
in 1885. The draft of the constitution, now being ready, was 
he ee the Privy Council and after its approval, the Dai Nippon 
he ef ae eee was promulgated on 11th. February, 1889, the date 
i a et ee of the accession of Jimmu Tenno—the first 
ile 3 
á aaa constitution of 1889 is the bed-rock of Japan’s political 
‘il athe e: ROn the one hand, it consolidated the central authority, 
j nee Other, it gave a definition to the people's right to share 
in F esponsible government. As Ito said, its object was “to give 
ad ae to the rights and duties of subjects and gradually promote 
sh of th Sree by securing unity to the soverign powers of the Head 
mpéror r by opening a wider field of activity for serving the 
h tate an ai by preserving with the assistance of the Minister of 
machine advice of the Diet, the whole mode of the working of the 
th hia of State in a due and proper manner (The Constitution of 
od ‘—by Marquis Hirobumi Ito, in—Japan by the Japansese P. 32). 
ne Bees this fundamental Law of the State, there are other 
i ee of an equally fundamental nature, e.., the Imperial House- 
& ouses. Y (Supplemented in 1907 and 1918) and the Ean cs the 
a e electio ne Imperial Ordinances concerning the House 3 oe 
u tivy Can of Members of the House of Peers, the Cabinet, ine 
ae Promulgati cil, the Military Establishments, were created before the 
A a ae on of the constitution. The Judicial Court Hormanon 
r Audie Las ourt of Administrative Litigation Law, the Boat of 
m “Onstitution ee the Electoral Law, also contain fun noel 
m Practices ~ 3 Provisions. Lastly, there is a large body of constitutiona 
yn and usages which form an integral part of the constitution— 


act t : z 5 
he Unwritten constitution of Japan. 
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2. THE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Let us now study the nature of this constitution. Opinions 
vary about its type, character and proper interpretation. Most of the 
foreigners have branded it as characteristic of oriental despotism, 
while almost every Japanese regards it as one of the finest and most 
unique of state papers yet extant. Of course, the most important 
question about this constitution 1s whether it originated out of an 
agreement and contract by the sovereign with the people, or it 
was a gift of the Emperor to the subject. With reference to extensive 
executive legislative and judicial powers of the Emperor and the 
method prescribed for amendment of the constitution, I think, we 
must agree that “the Japanese constitution isa gift from the throne, 
a gift granted to the subjects by the Imperial House” (Matsunami— 
Constitution of Japan—p. 15). Such a conclusion is also arrived at 
by a reference to the Imperial Edict of 12th. October, 1881, 
The Constitution of 1889 is a plant of the nineteenth century 
liberalism grafted on one of the unshakable foundations of the 
Japanese life—the Emperor-cult. Hence, in character it is a fusion 
between liberalism and post-Napoleonic legitimism—the retrograde 
principle enunciated by Talleyrand which interpreted a constitution 
as a condescension or gift by the king to his people and thus revocable 
when necessary. But in the Japanese constitution there is no 
such retrograde element. The constitution cannot be revoked. 


Though it is in reality an ordinance, unilateral in origin, devised with- j 


out the assent or consent of the governed, yet numerous Imperia 
Rescripts and solemn oaths have made it irrevocable. Thus in the; 
Imperial Address on the Promulgation of the Constitution (Feb. 114i 
Keh, ie Emperor declared the Constitution as “immutable funda- 
ate law.” In the Imperial Proclamation on the Constitution of the 
Eee ae again described the constitution as containing 
Se Gur ae a we are tobe guided in our conduct” and“ to 
ever to cone au and our subjects and their descendants are for 
at this time moet h he Emperor also took the “solemn oath never 
D he o P < future to fail to be an example to our subjects 
etc—Ji b Of the laws hereby established” (Imperial Rescripts 
Japan by the Japanese—p. 7). I, therefore agree with Haws00 


FK 3 i 
Sacra ine Rogemitton, though granted by the, FORE 
: ness e 5 h 
will of the State" and a once in existence, to be regarded as t 


; 5 : tto be changed ished simply P 
Era me Poen the initiative for = sack he rests exci 
since 1877, p. 311). Though Ta P Meda ore 
one 2 the main, 
e.g. the Cabinet system, th 

responsibility to the Diet, Bi ae 
vital character. Further, they 


ty of joint responsibility, mint 
ich have preserved its organi 


- ; vV f jon 
which has intentionally left ca Beneral character of this consti e 


x EAN F out questions f ace 7 legis 
a of a , legi 

eae l obe treated by ordinary a enhance 
EES alue. One cannot but feel pride when one ds 
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professor Goodnow of U. S. A.. writing thus in 1917 : “The fact that the 
Japanese constitution has been practically unamended during twenty 
seven years of its life, is atributed „both to the ability of those who 
drafted it and to the political genius of the people who are governed 
by it” (Prinipal of Constitutional Government p. 53). Indeed 
the very brevity ot the constitution has increased its elasticity. 


As regards amendment, it has already been pointed out that the 
Japanese State being a “theocratic patriarchal constitutionalism” (in 
the words of Dr. Hozumi—quoted by Dr Matsunami in his Constitu- 
tion of Japan—p. 20) all proposals for amendment must proceed 
from the Emperor. Art. 73 of the Constitution says :—“When it has 
become necessary in future to amend the provisions of the present 
constitution, project to that effect shall be submitted to the Imperial 
Diet by Imperial Order.” The Imperial Diet can open the debate on 
the proposed amendment only when two-thirds of the whole number 
of members of both Houses are present and “no amendment can be 
passed unless a majority of not less than two-third of the members 
present is obtained”. 


The constitution of Japan contains only seventy six articles 
divided into the following seven chapters : I. The Emperor, II. The 
tights and duties of subjects, III. The Imperial Diet, IV. Judicature, 
V. Finance, VI. Administration, VII, Supplementary rules. 


3. THE EMPEROR 


Japan has been governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal, and the rights of sovereignty of the state are claimed by the 
emperors as an inheritance from their great ancestors. Dr. Matsunami 
Writes: “The Imperial dynasty is, according to the Japanese expres- 
pee Coeval with heaven and earth. There are no Stuarts, no 

antagenets in Japan as you find them in English History, nor Tang, 
ang and Tsin dynasties as in Chinese history” ( Constitution of 
ste = 38). Due to this unbroken descent and the traditional and 
ae cae (Shinto) background of the royal dynasty—the notion of 
ress quess of the Emperor is universal in Japan. The Emperor is 
çearded as the Son of Heaven and absolute fountain of all authority. 
p Portrait is kept and worshipped inall public schools and offices. 
Boole eon to the throne cannot be regulated by any pie the 
of ter Article 10 of the Imperial House Law says: “Upon se 
acquir mperor, the Imperial heir shall ascend the tions and s au 
eir e the Divine Treasures of the Imperial Ancestors.” The imperia 
must be a male descendant in the male line of Imperial Ancestors. 
is on Emperor ascends the throne, a new era 1S inaugurated in 
us me which remains unchanged during the whole of a a 
Or hoe the restoration we have three eras—the Meiji eee 
ness . enlightened peace ; the Taisho (1912-26) or the great rig teous- 
; Tirohia the Showa or radiant peace of the present ne 
by SO 9: During the minority of the Emperor or when he is prevente 
me permanent cause from personally governing, the Imperial 
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i In a case for regency, th 
se Law (Art. 19) provides for a regency. | ency, the 
me is to ee by the Imperial Family, with the advice of the 
Privy Council ; “but the matter” says Ito, “lies in a region that admits 
of no interference of the subjects” (Jbid—p. 39). 


The Japanese Emperor is the fountain-head of executive, 

legislative and judicial powers, but this does not mean that the 

Emperor is autocratic. The concentration of all these powers in the 

Emperor was effected more in conformity to the theoretical principles 
of sovereignty then obtaining in the West, than with a view to 
introduce irresponsible government in Japan (See Ito—Ibid--p. 39). 
The Emperor exercises the following prerogatives (1) to „appoint 
officers in civil and military posts and to give salaries and 
pensions ; (2) to determine the organisation and the peace standing 
of the Army and Navy; (3) to declare war, conclude peace and 
treaties of friendship, commerce and alliance ; (4) to reward merit 
and to confer marks of honour and distinction on his subjects ; (6) 
and to pardon, grant amnesty and restore public rights that might have 
been forfeited. There are, besides these, various powers in relation 
to the Cabinet, Diet and Judiciary which the Emperor exercises with 
the assistance and advice of the Ministers of State, the Genro, the 
Privy Council and the Grand Keeper of the Imperial Seals. The 
Emperor also exercises ordinance making powers on two occasions 
which are radically distinct—(1) one for regulating measures an 
details for the carrying out of any particular law, (2) the other for 
Maintaining public peace and order and for promoting the welfare of - 
subjects. Both have binding effects, but “in case of conflict between 
law and ordinance, the law will always have the preponderance over 
be ordinance” (Ito-Ibid—p. 36). Thus, it is found that the Emperor 
of Japan exercises in theory a substantial amount of real power. The 
AN of the Mikado is again qualitatively different from that o 

ng of England. Dicey 

Prerogative appears to be bo 
nothing else than the residue o 
time is legally left in the hands 
—p. 420). The English přeroga 
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vaso cally all powers centered i im, yet in act 
Pee it yes exercised in his name and as his Bon various 
portant clansmen and feudal chiefs. An acute student of Japanese 


| power in practice, Al 
Ponne, often sorely against h 
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nce over the affairs of State. Thus the Fuziwara family, 5° 
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after the civilisation of the country by Buddhism, then the Tara,.the 
Minamoto, and the Hojo during the Middle Ages, and the Tokugawa 
in modern times held the reins of State in succession.” (B. Chamberlain 
—Things Japanese —P. 217). Since the restoration, a very substantial 
amount of political power has been practically monopolised by the two 
great clans of Satsuma and Choshu—while three other clans next in 
influence— Tosa and Hizen and Saga are their only rivals in the i 
political arena. Besides this, the Emperor never exercises any of his : 
wide powers without the formal advice, opinion and counsel of the 


various state-bodies of Japan. 
4. THE EXECUTIVE 


Let us now try to understand the relation between the Emperor 
and the five Executive bodies of the State, viz, the Genro or Elder 
statesmen, the Imperial Household Ministry, the Privy Council, 
‘the Supreme Command’ and the Cabinet. The Genro is a body of f; 
elder statesmen’ consulted by the Emperor on all crucial issues. } 
Nitobe says : “Never has a cabinet been appointed, however large its 
following in the diet, without the Emperor first asking the Genro’s ie 
opinion” (Nitobe—Japan—p. 175). Originially it included five highly 
influential clan leaders, Yamagata, Ito and Inouye of Choshu and 
Oyamo and Matsukata of Satsuma. Later on, two others were ior 
_ similarly designated : Katsura of Choshu and Saionji, the Kugé. The oe 
- regulations of the Civil Service know nothing about these people. 
hey have come into prominence by their merit, by a process of 
natural selection. Though the opinion of the Genro has been rather 
conservative, yet it must be remembered that on the whole its contri- 
teen in the evolution of representative government in Japan, has 
ee cecil. The institution; howei is catta conanti ie 
; o unctioning of responsible government, 1 a 
peeved that it will h have to die away with the death of 
nji—the only living Genro. ; 

bod The Imperial House-hold Ministry is another extra-constitutional 
: x which wields considerable influence over the admin a a 
the ee of the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Minister an 
takes or Chamberlain. It is an organ of the Court, and the Empa 
Grand K, action without the advice of this agency, especially, of the 
O eeper of the Privy Seal. ; 
COTE the constitutional bodies that advise the Emperor, _the PI 
accepted o the highest, though as Ito points out, its enon maya 
is compo. t rejected by the Emperor (Ito-Jbid—P. 52). e 4 
sed of one President, one Vice-President (non-voting) an 


$ Councillors, ; i k (Shinnin). 
Tihs eoa all of whom are officials of the bihet S Bee 


ttend its deliberations 
d, resident in Tokyo, 
ty. Most important 
tution, proclamation 
s and internation 
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pledges, and all other matters referred to it by the Emperor a E e 
those which fall under its jurisdiction according to the provi C 
of the Imperial House Law, are discussed by it. (See Japan Year Book ol 
1938-39, p. 106). But the influence of the Privy Council upon th tl 
actual administration is almost nil, though it claims the right of vee m 
According to A. Morgan Young “Government of all complexions we di 
inclined to ignore it whenever possible” (Imperial Jayan—1926-38— D 
p. 56). But in the case of London Naval Treaty of 1930, we know H 
that it recommended ratification of the treaty against the Ministr D 
of Navy and in 1931, it demanded an explanation from the Arne A 
and the Navy for bomb attack on Chinchow. However, it should th 
be remembered that the Privy Council in Great Britain has long e 
| ago entered a state of senescence, while its German analogue hi 
: ie Prussian Gheimrath has also died a natural death, Nitobe, 3 
| ollowmg Dr. Minobe, opines that in Japan too, it should delegate | 
most of its powers to the Diet (Nitobe-Japan—p. 194). A 
l 
= ene Supreme Command 3 Under Art. XII of the Constitution, br 
y mperor determines the organization and the peace standing of the or 

EN and the Navy. The Japanese Army and Navy are “under the 

E eae aud control of the Emperor and neither the Govern- 
Thee a ee as ae zee to interfere in the strategic actions or lo 
r ships to be maintained” (Japa r <—1938- | 
39- p. 214). The Emperor in his aie eae AS ee mae = a 

Sail > lEn perial Precepts to the Soldiers and 
ailors declared The Supr G B P. 
endsiand ouch R upreme Command of our forces is in our pl 
alcan 7 E may entrust subordinate commands to our | 
delegate to any su eee authority we ourselves shall hold and never | 4, 
fale Nene ae ee It is our will that this principle be carfe | ep 
Supreme civil and ene and that the Emperor always retain th 
A Err cendineiaoés A EN so that the disgrace of the middle 7 
e eda ey e repeated.” The reference is, of course, iss 
ra titles chan eae Jstuptions of the feudal ages when the fo 
of semi-independence tie o governed the country in a spiti Pr 
tution of 1939, consists of th a aes Command” under the consti | ca 
ae e Ministers of War and Navy, the Chiefsof | j 
y and Naval General staffs the B i 2 m 
Admirals and the High Military T T ice Marshals ang a 

; M oun 


Do Strategy. The plans agreed upor 
eee ae the respective General Staffs are 
Re o È bis turn consults the Diet as to 
d mili 1e Diet, while powerless to interfere 
itary projects, is entitled to determine 

er are reduced in such a way as t0 

ence by the Diet is regarded as an 
Prerogative under Art. XII of the 
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fusal to bow down to the decisions of the Diet or even of the 
C binet, has created many acute constitutional and political problems 
Dan which are not very easy of solution. The political instability, 
the parliamentary wrangles, the frequent assasinations of responsible 
ministers of the state, 1n short— the gangster politics of Japan is chiefly 
due to the irresponsibility of the Army and Navy Ministers to the 
Diet. Thus, Premier Takahashi was murdered in Nov. 14, 1921, Premier 
Hamaguchi in Nov, 1930, Mr. Inoue Junosuke on Feb. 9, 1932, Baron 
Dan Takuma in March 5, 1932, Premier Inukai on May 15, 1932, 
Allthese political murders, however, paled into insignificance before 
the general massacre of 26th Feb. 1936, when bands of soldiers under 
command from their superior officers set out in early morning and 
hacked to death Admiral Viscount Saito, Keeper of the Privy Seal; 
Mr. Takahasi, the Finance Minister ; General Watanabe, the Inspector 
General of Military Education ; Colonel Matsuo, brother-in-law of 
Admiral Okada, the premier. The Premier himself, Prince Saionji, 
Count Makino, and many others were also intended to be killed 
but were providentially saved. The whole conspiracy was -a coup not 
only against the Government, but against the Throne as well. 


Though there is a general dissatisfaction against these fascist 
methods of the Army, and against its extravagance which often dis- 
locates the budget, yet a very strong criticism of it by the newspapers 
of Japan is seldom seen (Vide— Imperial Japan by A. Morgan Young 
P. 275). The Army exercises its power by laying down general princi- 
ples not only as regards foreign affairs, but also on finance, social 
ee: and even constitutional issues. Thus, the Army 
anded immediate dissolution of the House of Representatives, on 
ee of the Hirota Cabinet in January 1937, and on refusal 
ee War Minister, Lieutenant-General Terauchi resigned, 
Sere CH ereby the uncompromising attitude of the Army on the 
ound 4} he Japan Year Book—1938-39-p. 142). It has also been 
Bremer. the Army can compel an imperial nominee for 
case in Pre to resign by refusing to co-operate with him, as_was the 
internal soe Ugaki’s failure to form a Cabinet in 1937. The 
isobey peau of the Army is often broken by young officers who 
Passion, The di ae the Superiors in moments of heat and political 
ut there js see Ine of the Navy is better and intrigue less prevalent, 
ook upon th © the same tendency on the part of the General Staff “to 
i e minister as a sort of liaison officer, whose chief duty was 
Diet understand that it had to pass the estimates” (Young 
Cabinet ae characteristics have destroyed joint responsibility to 
Really, E Nitoh enhanced ministerial irresponsibility to the Diet. 
«Me to respect ela : “when the civilian members of > Cobee 

aval and e of all opposition, and resign because o 
eir seats į ilitary ministers can complacently continue to 

S, immune from political changes” (Japan--p. 185). 


; Thi ; 
drawn Ta against Japanese civil life and liberty has recently 
J ty 21 Rose of many of her thinkers and politicians. Thus, on 
» 1937, Mr. Kunimatsu Hamada of the Seiyukai strongly 
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condemned the actions of the military in ‘May 15 and February 26 


5 

incidents’, drew the attention of the House to the undercurrent of t 
fascist or despotic ideas in the talks and movements of a part of the t 
military circle and vehemently criticised Mr. Hirota, the premier, p 
whose hasty and purposive revision of the rules regarding the appoints tl 
ment of Ministers of Army and Navy, in such a way that these port- 0 
folios could be assumed only by high officials in active service—was sl 
solely responsible for these unconstitutional and terrorist outrages, o) 
What Mr. Hamada said in 1937 was foreseen by Ozaki, the great W 
parliamentarian of Japan who demanded as early as 1918 that “the al 
posts of administrative chiefs and second chiefs of the Departments of tl 
War and Navy and Govyernors-General of Korea, Formosa and n 
Kwantung should be open to civilians as well as to military men” P 
(Ozaki—Voice of Japanese Democracy p. 82). The recruitment of the E 
Ministers of War and Navy from officers in active service has preserved "t 
an espirit de corps of the Supreme Command, which has made itself p 
predominantly felt in the Cabinet and destroyed both the joint respon- tl 
sibility of ministers and the evolution of democracy in Japan. The a 
only redeeming feature in this dismal outlook is this, that the people pi 
have begun to see the baneful consequences of this system and already d 
there are politicians who think that the Constitution and various ill 
Imperial Rescripts contain sufficient provisions whereby this sinister It 

practice can be constitutionally altered without derogating from the S 

sovereignty of the Emperor in the least. of 

; The last and the most important organ of the Japanese Executive | r 

is, of course the Cabinet, though Harold Quigley describes it as “the 7 

least important of the elements of the crown in the determination; of th 

policy—limited to suggestion rather than to decision, to administration th 

rather than to discretionary action” (The Government of Japan: Zhe R 

Open Court, May, 1935, p. 153). As regards appointment of the be 

Ministers of State, the Imperial Address relating to official Discipline Si 

(December, 24, 1893), d n“ ee ismissal 1 

po , declared : “As to the appointment and dismiss4 di 


of our Ministers of State, it rests entirely with our pleasure and no | 
interference can be allowed on the part of any one else.” The py, 
eee ae not only.appointed by the Emperor, but are also responsible | 
of ae y for all advice that they shall give him under Art, LY. 

hstitution. This responsibility of the Ministers is secured by 


im a eee of any one of them to all laws, ordinances a0 F 
z Se ene of every kind. Ito clears up the issue of ministeriel x 
posibility in Japan, thus : “In our constitution the following conclu: 


sions have been arri : ae 
charged with trived at: first, that the Ministers of 


secondly, the Ministers are dj 
indirectly ee 


and not the people that can dec 


ly, that the responsibility of Mini 
relation to criminal or civil res 
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th the other conclusions of Ito, I think, we cannot agree with his 
va e, as the Constitution nowhere positively lays it down. Rather, 
Hr Pee blishment of the Diet, the various Imperial Rescripts and 
eee a cions, abundantly show that the Emperor is anxious to see 
that the representatives of the people should express their approbation 
or disapprobation of Governmental measutes, and that the executive 
should try its best and utmost to abide by their will and expressed 
opinion ; for, the Emperor has declared it many times that what he 
wants above all is the realisation of the harmony between the people 
and the Government. ‘Thus, there being this will of the Emperor, and 
there being nothing to obstruct the evolution of democratic Govern- 
ment in Japan, Ito’s remark cannot be taken asa very useful inter- 
pretation of the constitutional position of the Ministers vis-a-vis the 
Emperor. As regards joint responsibility of the Ministers, Ito says: 
“the Minister President and_the other Ministers of State being alike 
personally appointed by the Emperor, the proceedings of each one of 
them are in every respect, controlled by the will of the Emperor, 
and the Minister President himself has no power of control over the 
posts occupied by other Ministers, while the latter ought not to be 
dependent upon the former”. I submit this to be a very conservative, 
illiberal and harmful interpretation of Act. LV. of the constitution, 
It is true, as Mogi and Redman point out, “the Prime Minister in Japan 
is far less independent than the President of the U. S. A. because 
of the invisible authorities over him” ( Lhe Problem of the Far Bast— 
P. 84), but it should be remembered that there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion which can retard the growth of a healthy ministerial responsibility 
of the joint type in Japan. Ito has elsewhere developed a theory that 
the Sovereign, instead of exercising his power himself, can delegate 
> n ova: to his political advisers, i.e., Cabinet Ministers or Generals 
cee of Army (e. g. in pp. 36-37, where Ito draws a distinction 
ET p partmental and Imperial Ordinances under Art. IX.). 
emish cee power of appointment, control, co-ordination, and 
tae we Ministers of State might be delegated in practice to the 
home himself pene by convention, as is the case in England, and Ito 
ie eclares the necessity of joint responsibility in cases of 


i 5 : 
Vien Mportant internal and external matters of state” (p. 51, Ibid). 

a ma @PPily however, constitutional evolution of Japan has been 
‘al appoint emocratic, Mr. Ozaki, admirably reviewing all the Ministerial 


Ments since the formation of the first Cabinet, remarks: “For 


E 5 . ele 
and ene y the head of a department of State of his own volition 
inister E virtue of resolutions passed in the Cabinet, the 


if: 0 resolutions eed alone is responsible ; while for acts done pursuant 
nd esponsible” passed in the Cabinet, all the Ministers are conjointly 
gn ODines that e he voice of Japanese Democracy—p. 64). Ozaki also 
TS, ave always *Cepting special circumstances, the Emperors of Japan 
he aPpointed the Ministers “jointly and collectively and upon 
no | dation of the (prospective) Minister President” (p. 60 
th, abinet d in the Imperial Address on the reorganisation of 
p 


inet “sho k e Emperor declared on December, 23, 1885, that the 
8 uld have direct control in all matters of state and that 
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miform.” And it has also been declared in the 


its action should be u 
Cabinet Organisation Ordinance that the function of the Dae 


ae ; g i the state Ministers ( vide—]J f 

Minister is to preserve unity among t -Japan 
Year Book--1938-39—p. 98). Thus, the powers of the Prime Minister (J 
and the theory of joint-responsibility, both are rapidly growing in 2 
Japan. The practice of appointing the leader of the Majority Party n 

as the Prime Minister, followed since 1900, was broken only with the 
appointments of Viscount Saito in May, 1932, Admiral Okada in July, n 
i 1934, and Koki Hirota in March 5, 1936. But in all these cases, it st 
: should be remembered, the political parties though disagreeing with £ 
, the Government in details, always passed all the financial appropria- : 
tions and important legislations in both Houses. The Hirota Cabinet r 
as well as the succeeding Hayashi Cabinet were forced to resign when y 
they failed to get the necessary support in the House of Representatives, Se 
The Hayashi Cabinet, notwithstanding its defeat in the General Election B 
of April, 1937, had tried to subvert parliamentary government in Japan H 
by refusing to resign. But on May 31, 1937, it was forced by popular C 
opposition to vacate and thus uphold the growing democratic tradition P 

of the constitution. 

The Cabinet in Japan is composed of the Prime Minister and i 
13 other state Ministers, who hold the following portfolios : 0 i 
_ Foreign Affairs, (2) Home Affairs, (3) Finance, (4) War, (5) Marine, ie 
(6) Justice, (7) Education, (8) Agriculture and Forestry, 0) oe 
Commerce and Industry, (10) Communications, (11) Railways, tf 
(12) Overseas Affairs and (13) the newly created Department © 
Health and Social Affairs. The following matters are prescribed to d 
be presented to the Cabinet council : (1) All legislative and budget hi 
bills, (2) Treaties and other international matters of importance a 
(3) Ordinances to be issued, (4) Disputes among the various Depart: a 
ments regarding jurisdiction, (5) Petitions from the people receive th 

from the Emperor or from the Diet, (6) Outlays not prescribed m 
5 ; f ac 
the budget, (7) Appointments and removals of officials C th 
Se Rank and also of prefectural governors. The dismissal, : | Ja 
prerectural Governors appointed by a former Government and appoi | éh 
pn Ta of persons subscribing to the views of the party victorious EA 
at the polls, is undoubtedly making the permanent officials © the Io 

Executive dependent upon the vagaries of the election, and in Ament? 
such a system known as “Spoils” i ping ut in ED 
SY! poils” is very much discouraged. But 5 tio 

Japan it is not regarded i « j Seiyuke! 
and Minseito) indulged as a turpitude for “both parties C eae ex 
they considered it oe mad ee Rea prota been p 

: rm 

put in by the other san Sa ut that such dreadful men a iad th 
only be secured if the G not Purity in the general elect ist th 
Overnors were such men as the Miar nl Un 


By the Imperial Ordi 
1937, a Cabinet NE 
from among experienced po 
established. It is an extraord 


ce No, 593, promulgated on October Je 
Ouncil, consisting of Councillors € hee 
litical, military and businessmen, ba ive 
inary Council, its function being 
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e 


the dvice to the Premier and the Cabinet on important national policies 

rime BN ae to the present national and international situations” 
“pertaining Tiei ; ; í 

Apan Book Ibid P. 101). The Cabinet functions through a 


an Year 
en of several bureaux e. g. the Secretariat, Pension Bureau, 
Statistics Bureau, the Printing Bureau, the Legislation Bureau, the 
Merit Bureau, the Board of Planning etc., each of which discharges the 
task proper to 1t. Each of the thirteen Executive Departments of the 
state has several bureaux, e. g. the Department of Foreign Affairs has 
got five bureaux, viz., (1) East Asiatic, (2) European and Asiatic, 
(3) American, (4) Commercial and (5) Treaties. After 1924, several 
parliamentary Vice-ministers were appointed to act as liaison officer 
between the Government and the Diet. By this system ofa dual 
Vice-ministry, “it was hoped to maintain the stability of the Civil 
Service independent of any change of the Cabinet just as in Britain. 
But so far the principal permanent secretaries, such as those of the 
Home and Finance Ministry, have been changed with each change of 
Cabinet, owing to difficulty in working with new superiors” (The 
Problem of the Far East by Sobei Mogi and H. Vere Redman P. 84). 


ister 
in 
‘arty 
the 
July, 
It 
with 
pria- 
inet 
zhen 
ives, | 
tion | 
apan | 
yular | 
ition 


nd The Japanese Cabinet, is thus, like the English Cabinet, a hyphen 
a) | that links the crown with the Legislature and therefore with the people. 
mal oa body of ministers of the Executive and not of the Legislature. 
(9) | Its function is to prepare, initiate and urge for acceptance by the Diet 
ays, | Of Measures and legislations of national importance. It also directs 


t of the performance of day to day administrative works, issues ordinances, 


d to |  “PPoints or dismisses officers and with the approval of the Emperor 
dget | aines treaties, incurs expenditure, and performs all sorts of 
T ae excutive works. It is in theory responsible to the Emperor 
part: ca ee not to the Diet, but in practice, it is becoming gradually 
ived ee ent upon the voice of the people in the Diet. The Emperor is 
ed in mee Sovereign authority in theory, but in practice he has always 
3 v I : n the advice of responsible ministers of state, the Privy Council, 
| o kc Aa and other executive and advisory bodies in the state. The 
oin o Beene is not responsible to the Diet in the same sense as 
nie meres Cabinet is to the House of Commons. Its power over 
ioe Mominates ponte. As Harold Quigley remarks: The Executive 
tin | — *PPxopriations nee through control over various categories of 
suki tion” ( Thid p Re < 2 are excepted from the scope of Diet participa- 
that extends Over the Lastly, the Executive's power to issue ordinances 
been ich amend E whole field of legislation, though ordinances 
ould h fae eo repeal a statute must have ex post facto approval of 
isti the Legislature arily, in view of these wide powers of the Executive, 
erial 9 IMportant in Japan will be a comparatively harmless and 


nd Consultative whose powers can be at most critical, debatory 


= But | a 
aically differ p T: the nature of the Japanese Diet does not 
en in Engla rom that of the Legislatures of other countries. For, 
cor the question of Executive encroachment upon the 
€gislature and the Judciary has become so much 


lef Justice Lord Hewart was compelled to write 
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that “it is a strong thing to place the decision of a Minister in a Matter 
affecting the rights of individuals beyond the possibility of review by 
the Courts of Law. And it is a strong thing to modify by his personal 
or departmental order the provisions of a statute which has been 
enacted” ( The New Despotism P. 19). Though I admit that the 
Japanese Diet has less powers than those of the English House of 
| Commons, yet I submit, there is nothing inə the written constitution 
| of Japan to prevent the growth of democratic traditions in Japanese 
parliamentarianism. Let us now study the actual powers of the Diet, 


5. THE EMPEROR AND THE LEGISLATURE 


According to Article 5 of the constitution “The Emperor exercises 
the legislative power with the consent of the Diet.” But in Japan Law 
has two meanings (1) Horitsu or an Act of Parliament and (2) the 
other is ordinance. The first can be passed only with the consent of 
the Diet, the second can be issued by the Emperor or by the Govern- 
ment without the consent of the Diet, but in the latter case, such 
ordinances should be laid before the Diet when it sits in a session for 
the first time after their issuance, and the Diet should decide whether 
they should remain in force or not (Art 8). Further, all laws passed by 
the Diet require the Imperial Sanction which can order them to be 
promulgated and executed (Art.6). The projects of law, however, 
can be initiated either by the Government or by the Diet. The Diet 
is composed of two Houses (1) the House of Peers and (2) the House 
of Representatives. Both Houses have equal power, but money bills 
are first presented before the Lower House. No House can proceed 
with any work unless it has been invoked by the Emperor, who can 
also open, close or dissolve the Dict. 


The House of Peers is constituted in accordance with provisions | 
of the House of Peers Ordinances, the latest of which, that of 1923, | 
provides that the House will be composed of (a) all the Imperial 
Princes above 20 years af age, and the Kataishi and Kotaison if above 
18. (b) All Princes and Marquises above 30 years of age, with the 


term of office for life. (c) 18 Counts, 66 Viscounts, and 66 Barons 


elected by the Peers of their respective ranks They must be above 
years of age and their term of office is 7 years. ( d) Imperial nomine% 
from among: statesmen and scholars who haye made valuabe | 
e aturien to politics or science. They must be jabove 30 yeats i E 
135 Toe Hn of office is for life. Their number must not EOT 
OD members of the Imperial Academy, elected by the member 
(5) embers, es by the Emperor. Their term of office is 7 eae | 
Men ES elected by and from among the highest tax-paye! Ce 
Dretecture, in direct national taxation on land, income, 


his age muse ole member represents 100 such high tax-payers 
, ani Basa ‘Tbe 
number of this class of memb eee OL service. is 1 yeas 


Book—p, 109.) ets must not exceed 66 (Japan 


ee ee thus contains 150 elected Peers, and. 
Pi ai pr statesmen, scholars, scientists, an 
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men, and a certain number of Imperial Princes, Princes and 
Marquises, whose number cannot be fixed on account of the nature 
f their status. But one thing is clear. When one bears in mind that 
Princes and Marquises are ranks that can be and are attained by 
men of ordinary birth, and that by the ordinance of 1925, the majority 
of peerage members was brought to an end and their number was 
made equal to that of the untitled members—one can easily see that 
the Japanese House of Peers is more representative and democratic 
than the English House of Lords. Indeed, though the Act of 1911 
increased the powers of the House of Commons, yet the predominantly 
hereditary character of the House of Lords has compelled many English 
statesmen to think about reforms of this House and the Bryce Commi- 
ttee’s recommendations to that effect strangely coincide with some 
of the provisions of the Japanese House of Peers. This Upper House 
in Japan is constituted of men of prudence, experience, erudition and 
great wealth. By the framers of the constitution, it was intended, 
as Ito pointed out, “to preserve an equilibrium between political 
powers, to restrain the undue influence of political parties, to check 
the evil tendencies of irresponsible discussions, to secure the stability 
of the constitution” (Ibid p. 45). And I should rather say that the 
House of Peers has more than fulfilled all the high promises that were 
expected from it. It has definitely developed along democratic lines. 
When the Lower House has failed to represent the popular will 
either due to bribery or due to suppression (as was done by Baron 
Tanaka in 1930), the Upper House, by voicing the public sentiment 
has upheld the ptinciples of justice and democracy. Still, there are 
pee movements in Japan favouring reform of the Upper House along 
these lines: (1) the reduction of the number of its members (at 
of n 400) ; (2) the abolition of stipends (an annual allowance 

) Rs yen is given to all elected members and Imperial nominees) ; 
AeA Propor tion of titled members to be reduced and the method of 
ci aa a to be revised ; (4) the appointment of Imperial nominees 
aE = t ne the arbitrary choice of the Cabinet; (5) the age 
ne embers to be fixed; (6) the term of membership to 

ed. (See—Nitobe: Japan—p. 199) 


þusiness- 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


= 
Hea aane of Representatives is constituted on the basis of the 

e develo aw, which has been revised many times, in accordance with 
that of 1995 pa of democratic ideas in Japan. The latest revision, 
Vision of di as provided for universal suffrage. It has abolished the 
of constitue Senses into rural and municipal, and adopted a system 
Subjects of iva each electing from 3 to 5 representatives. All male 

the electoral © Emperor, of or over 25 years of age, having domicile in 
Of the secs district for one year or more previous to the drawing up 
YOting js ene and still continuing to have it, are entitled to vote. 
or ne by secret ballots, and a candidate must be 30 years of 
ut some persons have neither electoral nor eligible 


S. 6—11 ; Law of Election) eg. (1) lunatics and 


t 
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idiots, (2) undischarged bankrupts, (3) ee who have been 
deprived of public rights or whose pu te rignts are suspended, 
(4) men in the army or in the navy while t a a in actual Service, 
(5) the heads of families of nobility. The fol own persons have 
electoral right but are not eligible (Art. 9—13) : (1) officials of the 
Imperial Household Department, (2) judges, (3) public Procurators, 
Members of the prefectural assemblies cannot at the Sametime be 
members of the House of Representatives. (See—Matsunami— Cons- 
titution of Japan—p. 78). 
Art. XLV. of the Constitution declares that when the House 
: of Representatives has been ordered to be dissolved, members shall be 
| caused by Imperial Order to be newly elected, and the new House 
shall be convoked within five months from the day of dissolution, 
This provision is very important as it guarantees the continued exist- 
ence of this House. Ito rightly pointed out that “should the constj- 
tution not have fixed the time for newly convoking the House after 
its dissolution, its existence would be left to the mere caprice of the 
Government” (Jbid—p. 48). 


The number of members of the House is at present 466, while the 
number of voters have increased from 757,788 in 1904 to 13,938,456 in 
1937. Still the franchise is not very broad-based, for women are not 
entitled to vote and the age restriction is rather high in comparison 
with Western countries, It has been pointed out that the powers of 
this house are equal to those of the Upper House, but the standard of 
debate is not so high. Further, as Uyehara pointed out, “the 
bureaucracy working hand in glove with the House of Peers—the 
political and legal character of the Lower House is not very strong” 
(Uyehara—Tke Political Development of Japan—p. 167). Lastly, 
the party character of the House, its multiplicity of views, and absence 


of general agreement among its members have prevented it from 
standing to the forefront of Japanese politics, 


The Japanese Diet exerc 


Constituti 5 ises its powers within the limits of the 
unon its constituent power is limited to deliberation on pro- 
posals of amendment initiated by the Emperor, Its consent is neces- 


sary for the continuance of an ord; aa 
A nanc enactme 
of a Bill. It can pass the e and for the 


- appropriation, or w them out. 
The national budget, ex ee reduce or throv 


Courts 
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cign countries (d) expenditures that may arise by effect of law 
foreig xpenses of the Houses of the Diet, annual allowances, pensions, 
(Cae etc.) or from the necessity of fulfilment of legal obligations of 
ees conmient (e.g. interest on national debt, redemption of the 


as subsidies, financial guarantees, etc.). Lastly, if the Diet refused to 
ane a budget, the Government is empowered by Art. 71 to carry out 


the budget of the previous year. Apart from these limited financial 
powers, the Diet can receive petitions from the people and can present 
written appeals to the Emperor against the actions of the State- 
Ministers, The Diet can also discuss all matters of national import- 
ance, criticise the conduct of the administration, ventilate the 
grievances of the people, and with regard to all these matters, the 
members enjoy complete freedom of speech. Unparliamentary, 
defamatory or indecent utterances are dealt with by the Diet in 
accordance with the rules made by itself. The Diet is empowered to 
regulate the internal business and procedure of the Houses and thus 
enjoys self-government. It is convoked annually by the Emperor, sits 
usually for three months, can prolong its session or may be convoked 
again for dealing with extraordinary matters. But the power of 
‘opening, closing, proroguing and dissolving rests with the Emperor, 
Each of the two Houses has a President and a Vice-President, who are 
appointed in the Upper House by the Emperor, but in the Lower 
House, the Emperor makes the appointment from among three 
candidates chosen for each of these positions. Each House has an 
Official Budget for internal management, while there are five and 
four standing committees for the Upper and the Lower House 
respectively. The Committee system saves much time and energy 
and gives a precision to discussion which would otherwise be lacking, 
as in the vast majority of cases,. the report of the Committee 


determines the attitude of the Houses. (Kennedy-Ency. Britan. 
vol. 12. p. 915.) 


6. THE JUDICIARY IN JAPAN 


the postice is administered by the Courts of Japan in the name of 
a areng The function of the judiciary in Japan, as elsewhere, 
the pronounce judgments upon infringement of rights, according to 
power Ae a of law. The judges enjoy completely independent 
among th adjudication. They are appointed by the Emperor from 
aw and ane who possess such qualifications as are determined by 
Onstituti er security of office is guaranteed by Art. LVII of the 
unless on which says 2 “No judge shall be deprived of his position 
Ito wires ee of criminal sentence or disciplinary punishment.’ 
fUnctionari, S that “the disciplinary rules applicable to judicial 
Court o es are fixed by law and carried out by the decision of a 
Conducted a (bid p. 54). All trials and judgments of a court are 
from the Publicly excepting when there is danger, or harm, either 
be is of view of peace and order or morality. No case can 
by law. eae by a special court unless such has been provided for 
Oey XI of the constitution, however, makes provision for 


Ministrative Litigation whose function is to decide 
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s in which administrative authorities are alleged to have 
infringed the legal rights of the people by illegal measures. This 
special protection of the Government Officers has brought considerable 
censure upon the Government of Japan, but it should be remembered 
that such administrative privileges exist ın many Western countries, 
even in Republican France. The Droit Administratif of France is 
based upon two considerations (9) that every servant of the 
Government possesses, as representative of the nation, a whole body 
of special privileges or prerogatives as against private citizens and 
that the extent of these rights, privileges or prerogatives is to be 
determined on principles different from the considerations which fix 
the legal rights and duties of a citizen towards another” and, (2) that 
“the government and its officials ought (whilst acting officially) to be 
independent of and to a great extent free from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts” (Dicey—Law of the Constitution—p. 332-333). 
In Japan, similar considerations impelled the framers of the 
Constitution to provide for these special courts. Ito, the man behind 
the constitution justifies this special procedure on two’ grounds, First, 
he says, the administrative authorities ought to possess power to 
remove obstacles that may be put against the carrying out of measures 
which they consider necessary for the State and for which they are 
constitutionally responsible to the Emperor. Secondly, “the question of 
administrative expediency is just what judicial authorities are ordinarily 
apt to be not conversant with......... Administrative cases ought, 
accordingly, to be left to the decision of men well versed in administra- 
tive affairs” (Ibid p. 55). But the organisation, procedure and rules of 
this Court are established by Law, just as the organisation of 
the judiciary in general. à 


i Japan the ordinary Courts of Law for the adjudication of 
civil and criminal cases consist of (1) District Courts (Ku-Saibansho)— 
courts of the first instance (2) the Local Courts (Chiho-Saibansho); 
coms both of the first and second instances, (3) Courts of Appeal 
leat appeals against first instance judgments of the Local Courts 
aa 1 gue appealable matters that do not fall under the jurisdiction 
Se Court. All civil cases of the first and second instance; 
aha eae the members of the Imperial family are adjudicate 
(laishine i okyo Court of Appeal. (4) The Supreme Court 
eae ee is the highest Court of Law and possesses power to heat 
(b) a lai F Sates judgments rendered by the lower courts 
in the ered determined by Law against decision or order rendere 
Appeal. () Gomer a tne Local Courts or by the Coumi 
by the District or Teor decisions to reject appeals Mê 


Since 1923, Japan has adopted the jury system in criminal trials, 


where the punishment may be capital or penal servitude or imprisoi 


: a ae be accused can claim jury trial when the imprison mei 
o Cee No jury trial is allowed in cases which © 
fee) te al authority of Supreme Court, (2) offences aÉ 
I ouse or sedition (3) Violations of Peace Maintenance wo) 


on all issue 


anst 


lation of any law relating to the Military, and, lastly 
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ve ‘olations of Public Election Laws. The jury is composed of 12 men; 
his violati dict is determined by majority ; but, where the judge regards 
le the ver proper, the case may be referred to another jury. From a 
ed it as z Reed on a jury’s verdict, no appeal lies, but revision may be 
es, aa for in the Supreme Court. The Judicial System of Japan 
is Hee E ent institution. On the one hand, it has preserved the legal 
he ‘ ae of the subjects of the Emperor, on the other, it has wonderfully 
dy N itself to the exigencies of the state. In one particular point 
nd ha Japanese Judiciary may claim superiority over all others, and that is 
be in its keen desire to distribute justice absolutely impartially. By the 
fix Criminal Compensation Law, the state allows compensation to all 
a innocent persons or their relatives, when the victims are dead, who 
pe have been improperly or wrongfully punished or kept in detention, 
s the amount of compensation varying with the extent of injustice, the 
ke status of the victim, the duration of punishment etc. Here is something 
“al in Japanese Judicial System which many Western states would do well 
x to imitate, 

to 

res 7. JAPANESE SUBJECTS AND THEIR RIGHTS 

a Several writers are in confusion as to the proper place of the 

ily Japanese people in the Constitution. Thus Watson wrote: “It is 

ht, difficult to discern from the written constitution of Japan exactly 

A what is the theory of the people’s place in the polity of that constitu- 

a tion” (The Future of Japan—p. 291). But one thing is clear : there is 

‘of no place for the theory of popular sovereignty in Japan. Nevertheless, 


ae Emperor has declared times without number that “all measures 
aan be decided in accordance with public opinion.” The Constitu- 
“eee has enumerated several duties and rights of the people, 
the sa are the following Rights :—Liberty of abode and of changing 
e tried within the limits of law (Art. 22) ; not to be arrested, detain- 
aca or punished but in accordance with law (Art. 24); the house 
> eee can not be searched or entered into without his consent ; 
the Bee, of his letters cannot be violated; the right to property, 
meetings wes speech, writing, publication, joining or calling public 
(Art, 25 Pee coos beliefs are all preserved within the limits of law 
| ever, be sus 2 In times of war or emergency, these rights can, how- 
| Obligations Pe ed by the exercise of Royal prerogative. As regards 
inthe as € constitution specifically mentions only two, viz., to serve 
(Art, 20 31) or Navy, and to pay taxes that are lawfully determined 
Provisions f e rule of Law, thus, exists in Japan. The various 
do at of the Criminal Code (Articles 278-82) have definitely laid it 
any one ieee Police or prison official arresting, detaining or treating 
Violence in S ae otherwise than in accordance with law or exercising 
P ean, to extort confession, will be condemned to specially 
in ne The liberty of speech, association, etc., 1s no more 
OMparison oe n than in some of the western democracies, while 
> it m he the people’s political condition in Germany and 
er than that SE Serd! that Japanese ideal of individual liberty is far 
of the Nazis, Fascists, or Bolshevists. 
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8. THE EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


There are some western writers who foresee in Japan a tremen- 
dous revolution in the conception of political liberty. Watson wrote: 
“In Japan a nation is bound to discover the humanity of a fleshy God 
and the unreligious conception of the state” (The Future of Japan 
—p. 351). Without any hesitation, we maysay, that this is a very wrong 
conception of Japanese national psychology. The spirit of the Japanese 
constitution is supra-rational. It is out of accord with the 19th contury 
nationalism or 20th century positivism, The Japanese people are not 
unaware of Locke and the contractualists, of Bentham and the utilitari- 
ans, of Hegel and the metaphysical authoritarians, or of Marx and 
the Communists. Yet, they have refused to part with their original 


native character, their ancient, age-old institutions, or the cult of $ 
Emperor-worship. Japanese conception of liberty is singular. Nitobe c 
rightly says : “The idea of Liberty has been neither a historical inheri- n 
tance nor a psychological libido of our people” (Ibid p. 219). Itis t 
communal and not individual. This aspect of liberty is very 
valuable, indeed indispensable for the present state of Japan. Consider- e 
ing her international difficulties, it is this concepton of liberty 
which can bring Japan out of her troubles. Japan needs above all a d 
national consolidation, and from this point of view, her constitution, 
the independence of the executive, the supremacy of the military, etc. : 
are all valuable. Japanese chauvisnism is the safeguard of Japanese tl 
liberty and international interest. But Japan has got to learn the P 
western conception of liberty as well. It is a question of time. Already N 
we find the Japanese ready to accord political rights to women. 
Already we notice as many as twelve political parties in Japan, some 2 
of them drawing their inspiration from Moscow, while others sketch n 
ing their programmes in accordance with the spirit of western Conse | n 
vatism, Liberalism, and Socialism. The Seiyukai, the Minseito, the | 4 
Rono-to (Labour and Farmer’s party), the Shakai Minshi-to (The 7 
Social Democrats) as well as the National Patriotic party—all ate p 
striving their best to promote individual freedom, and economic | 
popoi a te people: But all of them agree that the a n 
Wepadeee Sees in its international front. In studyin’ S 
must remember that the Japanese military ! ; 
a composed of farmers and labourers: that literacy ™ I 
apan is tremendously high ; that people often express their politic al 
Masonic by the State: that the economi o 
na. TO G F e 
E E juste Ae Soa are extremely acute, and in p 


e given additional space unde 
rcumstances, I think, political evo 
shorn ee sea tremendous, and with the satisfaction © 
RnS wants, further reforms in the line of Western democra 
aon eee of time. But one thing stands beyond doubt: ce 
posit e Japanese Monarchy. The question of Bolshev 
D The constitution is elastic enough i 
ynasty and yet to accord highest lib? 


sun. In the light of these cj 


cies 


preserve the sacred royal 
to the people. 


scape 
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Fifty Years of Constitutionalism in Japan. 
By 
Dr. Takeki Osataké, LL. D., Tokyo. 


In 1867 the feudal government of the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
overthrown and the Meiji Government established. This political 
change necessarily called for a drastic reorganization of the state on 
modernistic lines so as to meet effectively the political demands of the 
time, It was necessary to replace the old feudal regime with a new 
system of politics. 

It should be noted, however, that the Imperial Restoration was 
due, not to a democratic revolution of the bourgeoisie, as in the case 
of Western countries, but to the movement against feudalism in which 
the feudal warriors (samurai), supported by their lords, took the most 
Prominent part. No wonder that conditions in the early years of 
Meiji were as yet not sufficiently favourable for the adoption of the 
parliamentary machinery of government after the model of Western 
nations. It is true that this sort of administrative machinery was by 
no Means a strange thing to the people by this time ; they knew it not 
only in its theoretical, but even in its practical aspects, either by 
Personal observations or through various literary mediums. 

But their understanding of it was on the whole superficial. The 
Bee omen, for a short time immediately after its establishment, 
neal antedated mechanism of feudalism decisively proved its own 
ne aie y in es the new situation, could not reorient its cout 

E ia a i E direction of a constitutional government. It yas 
Ee ae various makeshift measures and put them into 
4 K oe ansitional experiments. sf f ; 
| a arch 14, 1868 (the first year of Meiji) the Emperor pre- 

Chart, mnself before his ancestral Gods and made the well-known 
‘the ee a then publicly proclaimed in an Imperial o 
a d e Oath would constitute the fundamental principles o 
1on. The Oath reads as follows : 


l An assembly’ widely convoked shall be established, and thus 
Steat stress shall be laid upon public opinion. 
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E = s Western procedures, 
l traditional feudalism. 
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2. The welfare of the whole nation shall be promoted by the 
everlasting efforts of both the governing and the governed 
classes. 

3, All subject, civil and military officers, as well as other people 
shall do their best, and never grow weary in accomplishing 
their legitimate purposes. 

4, All absurd usages shall be abandoned ; justice and righteous. 
ness shall regulate all actions. 

5. Knowledge shall be sought for all over the world, and thus 
shall be strengthened the foundations of the Imperial polity, 

Thus, the Meiji Government, with the proclamation of these five 
articles, made known its enlightened policies to the people. In order 
to win their confidence, the Government, proclaimed that the 
clansmen would be offered every opportunity to express their opinions, 
that careers would be open to men of talent, irrespective of their birth 
and social rank, and that the Government would foster friendly 
relations with other nations in place of former hostilities. 

An edict was issued in the intercalary fourth month of the same 
year, which, to keep in line with those principles, made the following 
declaration :: 

All administrative powers shall be attributed to the 
Cabinet (Dajo-kan) in order that all laws may be uniform. 
The power of the Cabinet shall be divided into the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial, to the exercise of 
any of which power equal importance shall be attached. 

It was also decreed at this time that governmental offices should 
be elective and that the personnel would change every four years. 

One should not overlook the fact, however, that the principle of 
mutual independence among the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial powers, as was defined in this decree, was significant only 
oe eae - division of ministerial functions. A 
Sel ea ibe ic n © government officials, too; those oe 

: 7 qualifications so scrupulous in reference x 
“Likewise the neria that the elections were anything but public on™ 
aa a appointed but they were permitted ae 

new Governm a T brief, the political reforms which tt 
ent launched at this juncture were but an imitation % 


experimentally installed on the remnants of 
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“Systems of civil service examinations, chosht or koshi, were also 
established. Their purpose, it was explained, was to “pick up” the 
“talents” from the clans and thus, through them. to pave the way for 
the expression of public opinion. But under the circumstances, with 
the feudal clanship still surviving, it was impossible to carry out these 
attempts to any satisfactory extent. 
The number of the “talents” which could be selected from among 
the commoners was necessarily restricted, as they were, so to speak, 
at the mercy of the upper classes. 
At any rate, it is important to observe that these examinations 
were established only for the purpose of gathering a handful of men 
from the feudal clans and to ask their opinions on some questions. 
These institutions persisted for a considerable length of time, with 
some modifications either in designation or in method, but they were 
after all a kind of feudal assembly. Their influence was limited to 
discussion and the offering of advice as a consultative body. 
_ In 1872 (the fifth year of Meiji) the Sain, which constituted one 
of the organs legislative de jure, but consultative de facto, as has just 
been mentioned, began to prepare a draft of the Constitution. This 
was the initial enterprise undertaken by the Government for the 
Preparation of a constitution. 
This decision on the part of the Government might have been 
due, among other things, to the necessity of establishing an organic 
law befitting amodern power. This necessity had come to be felt 
More and more keenly. since the preceding year, when the modern 
system of local government (prefectural) was effected in place of the 
co — system. One ‘must remember also that the interest of 
ee. in the Parliamentary, that is to say, Western scheme of 
ent was increasing rapidly. 
pee lens were drafted at this time. One was for a bicameral 
abso a the other was for an assembly of representatives 
expe ia Bove ants which was purported as a temporary 
could aoe - convoked prior to the former. But before these plans 
“Gbinee oe t " necessary approval from the Ministers of State, the 
eventually; © face a crisis over the Korean problem, which resulted 
by the ae n the Satsuma Rebellion, the last of the military revolt 
al samurai, 
o OA Taa Taisuke, Goto Shojo EO Shura end then 
; SSociates, who had d i oto ojiro, SA , 
3 advocated strong measures against Korea, sub- 


OO ts—“_e 
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mitted a memorial to the government petitioning the latter to grant 
a “popularly elected” institution. They criticized severely the abso- 
lutistic attitudes of the bureaucrats and insisted that the establisment 
of an institution of this nature would be the only way to insure the 
glory of the Imperial Family and the prosperity of the Empire. This 
petition, it should be noted, gave a forcible impetus to the movement 
for the establishment of a national assembly and, from this time on, 
cries for such an institution gradually came to be heard ‘from the 
masses as well. 

It happened that Iwakura Tomoyoshi, Kido Takayoshi, Okubo 
Toshimichi and their suite returned from their tour of inspection to 
to Europe and America, deeply impressed by the actual operation of 
parliamentarism in those countries. Kido, the most progressive of 
these leaders, particularly had great foresight. He firmly believed 
that the constitutional system of government was the best one and 
presented to the Ministers a written opinion to this effect. He went 
even so far as to publish a constitutional draft, a remarkable document 
and one which will long remain to his credit. 

It was under these circumstances that the Memorial by Itagaki 
and his associates was submitted to the Government, and the authori- 
ties concerned, therefore, could not neglect a petition of this kind 
any longer. In 1876, an Imperial message was issued ordering the 
Senate (Genro-in)* to draft an Imperial Constitution. The Senate, 
established in the preceding year, immediately applied themselves to 
the task of investigating the constitutions of the various European 
and American nations, which bore fruit in the shape of a draft bill. 

This draft, however, which provided for a constitutional monarchy 
and a bicameral parliamentarism was disapproved by the Ministers, 


especially, Iwakura, on the ground that it granted, after the fashion 
of the British Constitution, to 


the whole, the enthusiasm fo 
within a few years after the 
Cries for a constitution and a n 
the country, Innumerable po 
after another, and the door 


o many powers tothe parliament. On 
r liberal democracy reached its clima* 
subjugation of the Satsuma Rebellion 
ational assembly ran rampant throughout 
litical associations were organized on? 
s of the Government, as well as the 


* This Was MPE z 
Bei See are body, its Purpose being to discuss and decide upon 
and could only denna o OF the revision of existing laws, Te had no initiative ee 

USS Measure: the 
Emperor, 5 sent down from the cabinet by command of 
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houses of high government officials, were knocked without cessation 


t by enthusiasts who came to Tokyo from every corner of the country 
È with petitions in their pockets. 
X After all,‘the peculiarity of the Japanese constitutional movement 
ie lesin the fact that it had been promoted solely by petitions issued 
= principally by ex-samurai. 
Never at any time had an appeal been made for direct action. 
P Those petitions had this in common, that all of them, with due 
i regard for the natural rights of mankind, stressed the formation of a 
$ responsible (party) cabinet system based on a constitutional monarchy. 
i Inone word, the public opinion of that time unanimously insisted 
i upon the promulgation of a constitution and the convocation of a 
a national assembly, a slight diversity being discernible only in the point 
4 of the organization of the parliament, i. e. whether it should be uni- 
d cameral or bicameral. ; 
e On October 12, 1881, an Imperial decree was issued promising 
6 to convene a national assembly in 1890 (the twenty-third year of 
Meiji) and announcing that the constitution to be promulgated should 
ki be a moderate one, granted by the Sovereign. With this decree, the 
i way was firmly paved for the introduction of constitutionalism. ; 
.d As a preparatory measure, the Government sent Ito Hirobumi ee 
je to Europe, 1882, to observe the actual operation of constitutional ` 
e, government. Ito, with his staff, fulfilled this mission chiefly by 
w ivestigating the governmental system of Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony. 
n e studied in the meantime the principles of public law under the 
guidance of those German publicists, Rudolf von Gneist and his disciple 
y aooe and Lorenz von Stein who wasat that time at Vienna. 
S, urned in the following year 1883. In 1885 he created, in 
n Preparation for the adoption of constitutionalism, a modernized cabinet 
jn S in place of the semi-feudal Dajo-kan system. On April 28, 1888 
X 5 pee shed the Privy Council in order to deliberate on the draft 
Dy out a es and the collateral status, which he had worked 
ut Sok, ith Inoue Kowashi, Ito Miyoji, and Kaneko Kentaro according 
e ax ae counsel of foreign advisers, especially that of Hermann Rossler, 
ne = ™sttuctor to whom the Japanese framers constantly referred. 
a tion, a Statement that [t6 delivered at the opening of the delibera- 


rein, ch Continued from May 25, 1888 to January 31, 1889, might 
‘tion -< Cited as an indication as to what the framers of the Constitu- 
_ tended in drawing up the draft, The statement runs as follows : 
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“To effect a constitutional government in our country is jp 
every sense an unprecedented event, as it has never been practised 
before in any of the Oriental countries. It is impossible, therefore, 
for us to pre-estimate exactly its possible effect on the future of 
our Empire. It might prove salutary to it, but with equal possibi- 
lities, it might not. 

But there is every reason to doubt that there can exist any 
vehicle which will prove more effective in the administration of the 
state than the constitutional system of government. Moreover, 
feudalism was abolished in our country twenty years ago. 

What remains for us to do, therefore, is to use great pru- 
dence in the formulation of a constitution and endeavour to carry 
it as far as possible to perfection. Before turning to the formula- 
tion, however, we must fix a pivot upon which the constitution may 
operate. A democratic system of government without this pivot 
will most likely bring’ disorder and adversity to the State. In the 
countries of Europe constitutionalism is more than ten centuries | 

old, and the people are not only experienced in the manipulation of 
of this mechanism, but also provided with a religion which has 
served as a mental pivot to the operation of this system. 

In our country, on the contrary, there exists no religion 
whose influence upon the people’s minds can be strong enough to 
serve in this capacity. This pivot, however, shall be found in the 
Imperial Family in our country. This Pivot, therefore, has never 
been lost sight of in drafting the constitution, in which, as will be 


Seen from the text, the Imperial prerogatives are held in the highest 
possible esteem... 


eer yl orn FERS ae 


Thus in this draft, absolute sovereignty forms the pivot on 
which the constitution is based, and every care has been taken not 
to neglect it. It is, therefore, entirely different in nature from the 
European constitutions which have been instituted either on the 
basis of divided sovereignty or in accordance with the principle ° 
condominium.....,” 


Generally speaking, our Constirution was formulated almost 85 


E the framers had wished it to be. Briefly summarized it is as follows : 


1. Our country is ruled over by the Emperor whose Jine 
has never been broken for ages eternal. i X 
2. Affairs related to the Imperial Household are beys 5 


the scope of the Diet. (Absolute Imperial autonomy): 


Poy) fs oh SSE oY nh ee) 
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Membership in the Cabinet is appointive and irrespective 
of party affiliations. (Non-party cabinet system). 

The Privy Council functions as the supreme consultative 
body in response to questions from the Emperor. 


The two Houses are accorded equal powers. 


Powers to carry out diplomacy, declare war, and con- 
clude peace are the Emperor’s prerogative. 

The Emperor is the Commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy. 


The Diet enjoys only a restricted power in legislature as 
well as in the deliberation on the budget. 
9, Rights granted to the people are not unqualified. 
In other words, this constitution provides only the most 
general of general rules, and the provisions are extremely succinct. As 
an organic law, it is incomparably instrumental to the maintenance of 
the Sovereignty and the expansion of the prestige of the State. The 
fact that it could have worked for so long atime up to the present 
without any need of revising, testifies to the presence of its additional 
virtues, i.e., a tremendous elasticity for application and adaptability to 
the changing circumstances. 
. The promulgation of this constitution took place on Empire 
Foundation Day (February 11th) of the year 1889 (the twenty-second 
year of Meiji), amid much national rejoicing. The first Diet was 
convoked in the following year. At this time, however, the standard 
of Property qualification for electors was still considerably high. 
: eo being fixed at the payment of direct taxes aggregating 
é ante kateen yen, franchise was accorded only to some 450,000 
do S n and upper landlords and other portions of the propertied 
7 + aDOut one per cent of the entire population. 
Asia -> ae the Japanese constitution, the first of its kind in 
SWepested, att se to function. The Diet at first had to witness 
tent on oa ks launched by the representatives upon the govern- 
hoes a r problems as how to foster the national resources, Or 
“the Cla ee expenses, etc. Budgets presented by the 
should be TE a more than once to be deplorably cut down, It 
exist only a : however, that such enmity and Oho Soule 
a Housel < debating on questions having no bearing on the 
T old or international troubles. 
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As history tells us, once the latter came on the tapis, baig 
them united instantly to fulfil their duties. 
Essentially, the two great parties of the early Meiji era—the 


Liberal (Jiyfi) and the Progressive (Kaishin)—consisted likewise of ; 
the radical liberal democrats. The leaders of the two parties were i 
Itagaki Taisuke and Okuma Shigenobu respectively, The former Party 
was somewhat more radical than the latter in its conception of con- 7 
stitutional monarchy, while the latter placed its ultimate object in the i 
formation of a party cabinet after the pattern of the British system, r 
It istrue that they could not always conduct themselves in concert j 
during the early years of the Diet. But the traditional critic spirit, a 
which had been cultivated by their continued experiences as non- á 
governmental parties, would not die so fast. Acting upon this spirit, a 
they had been found not infrequently to have united in attacking the 
Government. Especially so, after the Liberal Party was purged of its ` i 
ultra-radical members who had, from 1882 to 1884, repeatedly appealed tl 
to direct action in various places to overthrow the clan government. a 
At one time, when the government ventured an interference in te 
an election, their opposition to it eventually developed into an affair y 
of bloodshed, which, however, ended in victory for them. rl 
The ministry at first refused to recognize the party cabinet ci 
system, as has been mentioned above, so that cabinets changed one th 
after another irrespective of political parties. Not until 1898, whena tt 
coalition cabinet was organized by Okuma and Itagaki, did there appeat n 
in this country a party cabinet. This was organized on the footing of 
the two former leading Patties, now united as a new Constitutionist pi 
(Kensei) party. It proved highly ineffective, however, on account of in 
discord among the ex-Liberals and ex-Progressists, and dissolved ina of 
short time amid criticisms. This dissolution, again, was followed by ê ve 
renewed succession of bureaucratic cabinets. : Or 


Political parties, nevertheless, 
influence, keeping pace with the social 


lines. Ito Hirobumi, who had once refused so flatly to recognize the 
political party, now decided to organize one by himself, It was the 
Friends of the Constitution (Rikken Seiyukai) eee enn principally 
of the ex-Liberals of the Constitutionist Patty . 
__ The conclusion, at last, seems to ems eer arrived at that tP? 
Political party should not be neglected if one were to set the Diet? 
Operation smoothly. The political parties, too, were not always? 


continued to accumulate their 
advancement along modernist¢ 


A the Elder Statem 
Mexcusable WIO 
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ee opposition to the clan-bureaucrats. The fact was that they 
sna 


took their action more often than not in relative concert with each 
other, finding some way or other to a compromise. It must be due to 
the political outlook of the time that the necessity of effecting a more 
pact co-operation between them came to be felt keenly. 

The salient feature of our constitutional government, that what- 
soever the party it would spare no time in bringing about a complete 
unity in case of any national emergency, has been mentioned. At no 
time had it been more clearly revealed than during the Sino-Japanese 
and Russo-Japanese Wars. When these wars broke out all parties 
stopped their political strife and united in a body to give strong 
support to the war budget and to encourage the people and the soldiers 
at the front. 

As the Meiji era drew near its end, there appeared a marked 
tendency for men in industrial and commercial circles to launch into 
the field of politics. The cabinet, therefore, could not effectively 
conduct the administraton without making due concessions, not only 
to the political parties, but to those circles as well. It is needless to 
say that this circumstance occasioned the political parties in the long 
Tun to become, in a sense, the representatives of influential commer- 
cialists and industrialists, although they had never broken away from 
the bureaucrats, It is true that the unpropertied class, too, came to 
the fore in the society, but they were at this period, naturally enough, 
not sufficiently influential as yet to from a political party of their own. 

The political machinery at this time was being manipulated 
ane by ee Friends of the Constitution and the Constitutionists 
eo ra ation with the Elder Statemen. The movement in defense 
ee eo which sprang up at the end of the Meiji era, is 
a r of the increased influence which political parties exerted 
aa a aucracy. l It happend that Katsura Taro was ordered to 
ke es This command, which was mede alleged without 
of coca political parties, wasi considered “fatal to the principles 

- eo The Katsura Cabinet was exposed in Conszamence to 

Opposition of all the parties and resigned. In this case, 
en were also severely criticized, because they had done 
asserted d ee to the proper operation of constitutionalism, so 

Sia, y Statesmen. : 
stitution one 1918, Hara Kei, then chief of the Friends of the 
3 ed a cabinet which happened tobe the first party 


com 
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cabinet worthy of the name in Japan. These Friends of the Consti- 
tution together with the Constitutionists organized by Katô Kômei in 
March, 1915, continued for a considerable length of time to constitute 

the two principal political parties of Japan. s 
From this period, however, the currents of the time turned in 
favour of a universal suffrage, the people becoming dissatisfied witha 
mere revision of franchise. 
A universal suftrage bill was presented tothe Diet at its forty- 
second session, 1919, by the Constitutionists and the Nationalists 
(Kokumin-tô). 
On account of this bill, however, the Diet was dissolved by the 
f command of Hara Kei, because such a bill, as he styled it, was 
“improper”. Universal suffrage was thus denied once and for all. It 
is worthy of notice that it was denied by the first party cabinet of this 
counrty. Hara Kei was stabbed to death on November 4, 1921, anda 
new cabinet was formed by Takahashi Korekiyo. 
After the Takahashi Cabinet resigned in June of the following year 
(4922), the cabinet organization again threatened to return to its former 
transcendental state. The succeeding cabinet was formed by Kiyoura 
Keigo, its ministers being recruited largely from the House of Peers. 
At this occurrence, opinions were divided among the Friends of the 
Constitution as to whether or not they should give support to this 
cabinet. 
In an instant, the flags of defence of constitutionalism against 
bureaucratic cabinet were hoisted at the same time from the parties 
of Constitutionists and Friends of Constitution, as well as from the Re- 
formists’ Club (Kakushin Club). The Kiyoura Cabinet resigned at lag 
Tn June of the same year, Kato Komei, then chief of Constitu- 
tionists, was ordered by the Emperor to forma cabinet. He accor” 
dingly organized a coalition cabinet on the basis of those three patti 
which had combined to defend constitutionalism, It is this cabinet | 
‘it should be noted, that gave the final approval to the universal sufra% 
This “Constitutional Defenders’ Cabinet’, as it is usually terme? — 
dissolved itself through its internal discord in July, 1925, and ws 
= succeeded by the Constitutionists’ Cabinet formed by Kato Komeh 0” 
= then by Wakatsuki Reijiro, because of the death of the former- ie 
Bie It was during this period that well-organized “Labour and Bae 
movements gradually gained their ground among the masses, 2” 
poe of circumstances, the Peace Preservation Law was prom 


a 
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Nor less worthy of notice are the particularly energetic 


gated. : afi : races 
ctivities at this juncture, which were marked and inspired by 


political a 
the practice of universal suffrage. 


On April 20, 1927, the Friends of Constitutions’ Cabinet formed 
by Tanaka Giichi took the place of the Wakatsuki Cabinet. In the 
meantime, the Constitutionists and the True Friends of the Consti- 
tution (Seiyu-honto), led by Tokonami Takejiro, were combined into 
the Popular Constitutionists (Minsei-to). And Hamaguchi Yuko, 
then heading this Popular Constitutionist Party, became premier, 
succeeding Tanaka Giichi. It might have clearly been seen that the 
patty cabinet system was quite spectacularly in prevalence during this 
period. Two major parties were alternatively taking the reins of 
government, and everything seemed so wonderfully in order that such 
a situation was believed by most people to be the “regular way” of 
constitutionalism. Political parties presented themselves almost as the 
vital forces of parliamentarism. t 
It is important to remark, however, that incurable corruptions 
were already at work to undermine those parties when they were at 
the zenith of their glory. This prejudiced the public so unfavourably e 
against them that little sympathy could be expected from it when 


bureaucracy came to prevail again in the cabinet organization after the 
assassination of Premier Inukai Kion May 15, 1932. This situation 
was looked upon rather as a deserved fruit of corruption. Wages of 
sin must be paid, after all, so thought the people. 


Just half a century has elapsed since our Constitution was 

Promulgated. During this period, the Parliamentary Government 

ae through a long stage of development: first, under the control 

ah er Statesmen and bureaucrats, and later, under the co-operation 
ureaucrats and political parties. 


oc a was a time when political parties took the lead in the 

G enes according to the party cabinet system. Then came 

Politica] aoe shift of scene, as has been mentioned, in which the 

appeared. tties were supplanted by new bureaucrats, and there has 

advocate, «ost Tecently, the whole-nation cabinet. The latter 

Which has paer] affinity” in response to the present emergency 
een instigated by the Sino-Japanese conflict. 


basic fone Constitution, however, has been functioning constantly asa 

Change eet of our government. It has not undergone the slightest 

This is unde ing remained above influence from any source whatsoever. 

Bere ae due to the fact that the Japanese people hold it in 

Peror aie looking upon it as a symbol of the august virtue of 
» Decause it was promulgated by His Majesty in person. 


th h 
the ne 
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The degradation of the Overseas Indians 


Occasional discussions and desultory debates in our central 
legislature on the abject plight of Indians abroad betray the significant I 
fact that the gravity of the problem is but vaguely understood. Not t 
only there is no permanent and efficient organization to cope with ; 
that problem but even an up-to-date Information Bureau has not been : 
started either by the Central Government or by the National o 
Congress. The Department of Education, Health and Lands professes 6 

_ to deal with the Indians living within the British Empire, but how it 
often has that Department given satisfactory explanations, what to T 
speak of adequate protection, to our suffering brethren abroad? No 4 
reliable statistics of the Indians in non-British territories are available i 
so far and even the figures of the Indians in different parts of the if 
British Empire are not up-to-date in many cases. In rough calculation i 
the total strength of Overseas Indians is accepted to be nearing nN 
3,000,000 millions and with only 4,000,000 millions the Irish made fe 
their mark as a nation and a proud member of the British Common- ig 
wealth of Nations, Overseas Indians are potential assets of great P 
value, and in as much as they represent the Greater India of the to 
future, we appeal to all Indians official as well as non-official, to jom gr 
hands and to develop a permanent Overseas League for India with its Wi 
political, legal, international, economic and cultural divisions. It may In 


start functioning as a Bureau of Information collecting and dissimina- 

ting authoritative news and statistics. But it should aspire to send every 

year social, economic and cultural missions led by recognised specialists 

to the various zones of Indian settlement. We fully endorse the 

opinion of our veteran leader Mr. N. N. Joshi who observed that “until 

z Indians both abroad and in this country organised themselves they — 
_ could hope for little redress.” The Imperial Citizenship Association 

o Bombay, the Servant of India Society of Poona, the Greater India 

Society of Calcutta, among others, should co-operate to initiate 
clear-cut policy and to rouse public interest so as to build a per™ 
nent fund for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of our unfortt 

The Indian Institute of International Afai 


o 


ate c broad. 
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from its head office at New Delhi and its branch centres of Calcutta 
and Bombay may also undertake systematic researches into the econo- 
mic, social and legal status of the Overseas Indians. 


The Calcutta Branch of the Indian Institute of International Affairs 
The Calcutta branch, happily located at the Imperial Library, 
has undertaken the modest yet significant task of surveying the 


al “essential interests of India” inavolume India and the World, 
nt Hindus, Moslems and Britishers meet in a spirit of friendly collabora- 
ot tion each surveying the problems from his individual point of view and 
h at the same time subjecting such personal interpretations to general 
n criticism. This study-circle aspires gradually to develop along the line 
al of the Chathan House study-group but concentrating on the problems 
a of India as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations and on 
y its strategic, economic and cultural role in the history of New Asia. 
to Trends of affairs in the Orient are changing so rapidly that such 
lo systematic surveys of International Affairs in the East must be of 
le great importance, and itis a matter of congratulation that the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs is taking keen interest in the develop- 
: ae of the Calcutta branch with Dr. Kalidas Nag as chairman and 
ie Es, eB. Sinclair as secretary. They have received messages of 
$ z co-operation from Mr. Ivison S. Macadam, Prof W. K. 

K ; S ; and Lord Lothian. Miss Margaret Cleeve of the Library and 
: 3 p on Department of the Chatham House has kindly undertaken 

a et e select bibliographies for the members of the Calcutta study- 

i. Ro. valuable books and bulletins are coming from the Chatham 

: ie eel as from the Australian and the Canadian Institutes of 
x Jonal Affairs, 

ry Growing interest in Asiatic history and culture 

ts the Pranks to the noble initiative of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 

1e ra Mwversity of Calcutta is proud to own to-day a special Depart- 

il 3 of M i Ancient Indian History and Culture with its allied Depts. 

7 4 ane eal and Modern History, of Philology and Anthropology. The 

F ; Fonts S, lecturers and research-scholars of this Department are 

7 7 e shane atta to the stock of Oriental learning, as it was 

oe Witation ak Pida Nag in course of his Poona Tecin at the 

E Recently Organisers of the Vasanta Vyakhyana Mala. 


Dep 


artme t. Nag was invited by the Government of Kashmir, 
Eoi Education under K. G. Saiyidain, the Director, to 
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lectures on “Asia, ancient and modern.” Starting with 
Peking Man and the Java Man, Dr. Nag 
the historical epochs, suggesting the 


deliver a series of 
the. pre-historic dawn of the 
r roto-historic an 
e of the later e ae a dynasties, 
His passionate appeal for the inclusion of the Poro ; siatic culture 
in the syllabus of studies of our universities was strongly endorsed by 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, the learned Director-General of Archaeology 
who presided over the lecture in Srinagar. The students and professors 
as well as the general public both in Srinagar and Jammu flocked to the 
lectures of Dr. Nag who was warmly received by the ministers and 
| high officials of the State who were lavish in their hospitality and who 
| offered all facilities to the professors and students of the University of 
' Calcutta desiring to study any problem of Kashmir, its history, archaeo- | 
logy or anthropology. Mr. R. C. Kak the renowned antiquarian and 
now the Chief Secretary was specially interested in the project of Dr. 
Nag for a systematic exploration of Kashmir which, as he said, was a 
vast reservoir taking the inflow of diverse cultures: Indian, Iranian, 
Central Asian and Tibetan. It isa happy augury that the Kashmir 
Government has entrusted Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta of the Calcutta 
University with the task of editing the rare Buddhist manuscripts 
discovered in Gilgit, now the British leased area. 
While visiting the historical sites and monuments of Kashmir, Dr. 
Nag was invited by the state of Patiala through Sardar H. K. 
Bhattacharya, M. A., the Director of Public Instruction. The Hall of 
the beautiful Mohendra College was packed when Dr. Nag delivered 
his addresses on the “Makers of New Asia”, on “The Cultural trends i 
the New Orient” and on “Rabindranath, his life and art.” Asa mem- 
ber of the Education Re-organisation Committee of Bihar, Dr. AO 
was also requested to give a special lecture on Mahatma Gandhis 
Wardha'Scheme and Basic Education and it was followed by W% 
discussions in which the learned Director and his staff of Inspectors 2% ee 
Teachers participated. Dr. Nag was-shown some of the rare histor | 
records and documents by the Secretary of the Foreign Departmen r 
The Fort, with its wonderful collections of old arms and the super | 
art objects in the beautiful palace of Motibagh were show? tonai 
by Sardar Gokul Chand. Every department of the State appeate a 
be roused into a new enthusiasm radiating from the personality 
the youthful Maharaja of Patiala who is showing a rare capacity 
: w ork and sympathy for his subjects, 


a 


ae, 
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Sir Leonard Woolley on Indian Archaeology 
th | = : 
lag Invited by the Govt. of India, the renowned British Archaeologist 


sir Leonard Woolley made a rapid survey of our Monuments and 
Museums during the winter months. Endorsing his opinions we quote 
below a few significant sections from his valuable Report just released 


from Simla : 
Archaeology could and should play a far more important part 


ors than it does in the life of the Indian people. Especially for an Indian 
the at the present time is it important that he should learn how the India 
nd h he knows has come into being. understand what is in the light 


of what has been, and in the clashes of race and creed, should stress 


of not the accidents of strife but the power of the Indian spirit to 
eo- assimilate what was good even in an enemy culture without sacrificing 
and its own individuality. Here archaeology can help and the Archaeological 
Dr. Survey as the official organ of archaeology has a duty to perform. 

IS a This observation is made by Sir Leonard Woolley in his report 
jan, on the work of the Archaeological Survey of India, just published. The 
mir Department, says Sir Leonard, ought to arrange for the publication, at 
itta a low price, of small well-illustrated books which will bring the 
ipts __ ordinary reader up to date regarding the discoveries and the problems 


of Indian archaeology. 

The second channel through which the Archaeological Survey can 
fulfil its educational functions, is the museums. The need is, therefore, 
emphasised of closer association of the Department with museums 

Maintained by Provincial Governments, municipalities and learned 
Societies, Closer collaboration with the universities and colleges of 
India is also advocated. 


a t ae Leonard considers that immediate progress can be achieved 
vey | 3 ie a neglected branch of archaeology, namely, proto-history or 
and | the oe the Stone Age. India is one of the richest countries in 
nal the stud Or remains of the earliest phases of man’s existence. Though 
ent fare i the Stone Age antiquities is a highly specialised one, there 
peb fin ie ae trained for this work by the leading n 
þin me who can be recruited without delay to the Archaeologica 
j : 


Th Central Museum 
ir E Policy of local museums on excavated sites has, in the opinion 
oe Proved a failure. The first function of a museum is to 
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house and preserve antiquities ; the second to further, by means of ie 


collections, the advance of science either through studies carried out | B 
by the museum staff or by giving facilities for study to other scholas, | s 
and thirdly to be an educational centre for the instruction of the Pon 
general public. E x 
The museums at Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Nalanda and Nagarjuna. | t 
konda fail to fulfil the main functions ofa museum and should be A 
closed down, says Sir Leonard. The unique collections at present sc 
housed there should be transferred to museums which are accessible 
to the public. fe || mar) 
| In the existing Central Asian museum at Delhi there are | a 
collections which have little connection with the main currentsof | © 
Indian culture and even these are inadequately housed. A pleais, dı 
therefore, made for a Central Museum at Delhi, which should bea tl 


national museum capable of exhibiting worthily the magnificent 
material available. 

A radical change is recommended in excavation policy. Though Ee 
knowledge has been obtained of various periods from the Indus | 
civilization down to historical times, no cultural framework has been 


established, and there are gaps in knowledge which require to be filled — . 5 

in. With significant exceptions the study of pottery, which 1s i 

tecognised as a sure basis for the compilation of chronological scheme z 

of cultural history, has been selected. Instead of sporadic excavations 2 

and excavations at sites which have yielded complete results, sites E 

should be selected with the object of discovering missing links in the y 

cultural chain. 2 

in 

Pre-Requisites for Rxcavation 2 

à A to 

a a coca ae eo ee nee . 

so that stratified conditions oh ea paved we “i a fra | 5 

: chronological sequence that som ae eae to some | 2 

E eae Eo ee e of the strata should belong ue es 
such importance that pies ae pon eeen ae riot 

representative of the culture of the p° th 


are likely to be foun 


d, and that i Í itself 
t ding ! eh 
E BENE he site should be one len F fi 


The merits of various 
considered, and the conclusi 


well-known sites in North India i i 
on is reached that Ramnagat, 1 
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Bareilly district of the United Provinces, is the most likely to reward 
systematic and scientific excavation. In South India, the problem is 
more difficult, as no single site is likely to produce a continuous type 
sequence, but the view is expressed that several sites might contribute 
towards the establishment of such a sequence for South Indian 
Archaeology, and that that the start should be made with a late site, 
so that work may advance from the known to the unknown. 
Preparations should be made for a detailed archaeological survey 
of the whole country. Sites of every kind should be listed, mapped and 
arecord compiled of objects collected at each site. A detailed survey 
of this kind would later enable a programme of a future work to be 
drawn up, calculated most surely and most economically to answer to 
the varying demands of advancing knowledge. 
India needs for the education of its own people a vast amount of 
archaeological material which it cannot afford to exavate itself and 
greater encouragement should be given to excavation by foreign 
scientific expeditions. So far there has been little response from outside 
expeditions, and the view is put forward that, while Indian interessts 
must be safeguarded, expeditions by foreign museums must be assured 
of liberal treatment by means of a statutory provision guaranteeing a 
half share in all antiquities discovered. In the Near East, particularly 
in Syria similar liberal treatment has succeeded in attracting foreign 
expeditions and has enabled those countries to build up museums 
vecin to rank with the great museums of the world. Only bya 
Similar policy can India reap the full advantage of its artistic 
inheritance. 
The Prolificness of Indian styles of art, the constant discovery of 
È ico similar to pieces previously believed to be unique, the value 
Be obec, a a the country from the exhibition in foreign museums of 
a cae TA y of Indian culture, the large number of sites which would 
Â vation and the fact that the soil of India will yield far more 


Materi š 5 ; 
e pal than Indian museums require make a policy of generosity 
Xpedient, 


antiq 


a the o $ ae Same time, more stringent rules should be made for 

nance ang es h expeditions to ensure that they have the requisite 

“Uggesteg T z Reall ability for scientific excavation work. It is also 

Powers to F the Director-General of Archaeology should be given 

that a che ach students or officers of the Department to expeditions, 
ap means of training staff would be available. 
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Friendship with all : Siam’s Foreign Policy 


The substance of the speech of Siamese Foreign Minister Chao 
Phya Shidharmadhibes, delivered over the radio was received recently, 
The basic principle of the Siamese foreign policy is friendship alike 
with all nations, the Foreign Minister stressed in his radiocast, 

The gist of the broadcast, entitled “Siam’s Foreign Policies,” jg 

presented below : ; 

I welcome this opportunity to address my fellow countrymen on 
| the subject of Siam’s relations with foreign powers. Ishall speak with 
| frankness, because we have no secrets to conceal. All our treaties 
have been published. I shall also endeavor to use very clear language, 
because my purpose is to promote good understanding and avoid any 
possible misunderstanding. 

The basic principle of Siamese foreign policy has been frequently 
stated—it is friendship alike with all nations. This policy represents 
not only the traditional policy of the Siamese people, but also the 
declared policy of the present government. The direction of our foreign 
policy has been established by a long tradition. 

We are in population and material resources a small nation and 
all we seek is continued independent national existense based on 
reciprocal relations of equity and justice and friendly cooperation on 
equal terms with other powers. 

We are therefore prepared to give justice with an equal hand, to 
‘rely on international law and to apply it, and to observe strictly ou 
international agreements, being confidednt that -we count on the sam? 
treatment in return, 

: In fact we wish to do a little more than that. We wish t0 
manifest to all friendly nations not only the justice to which they are 


entitled, but also a large measure of courtesy and cordiality whenev 
the occasion permits. 


Very recently such Opportunities were presented by the visits a 
Benton Thomas, the Governor of the Straits Settlements and ib 

missioner of the Malay States, by the visit of Vice-Admiral K 
t and the officers and crews of the French squadron, and @ fe 
ago by the visit of Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Noble and his ships 

nformal visit by two American ships is expected shortly. 2 
These courtesies would not have accomplished there real objecti? 
if they had failed to make it very clear to the representatives of thes? 


Sir S 
Com 
Bigo 
days 
Ani 
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friendly powers that Siam is a peaceful nation with no aggressive 
intentions, is occupied in achieving national development and progress, 
and is animated by sincerely friendly intentions toward distant as well 
as neighboring countries. 

Even more important than these international courtesies is the 
fact that all our new treaties have now been ratified and are in force. 
I cannot ask that you all study the texts of these documents although 
of couse they are public and available, but I can tell you in a few words 
what they mean. 

They are solemn agreements to the effect that Siamese abroad 
may freely pursue their lawful affairs without hindrance and with full 
protection from the governmental authorities there and that equally 
foreigners in Siam may freely go about their legitimate business without 
hindrance, for the government has undertaken to protect them. 

These treaties without exception are ona basis of equality and 
reciprocity and have become part of the law of the land. Our good 
faith, our own interest, and our reputation asa law-abiding nation 
require a strict observance of these engagements, as indeed we except 
the same observance on the part of the other nations. 

It would bea mistake to assume that all these matters having 
been settled, no further problems of importance remain. A nation is 
never static. Our country particularly has a long list of tasks to be 
accomplished, in the development of the country, the enlarging of our 
commercial interests, and in raising the standard of living. 

True accomplishment is the result of careful planning and careful 
“*ccution, without sudden changes of policy or drastic measures. The 
Sovernment will therefore proceed with proper care. 
pee aS which lies ahead is a large one. Siam has extensive 
ree a A relatively small population. National development 
land ae ease in our population, for there are still vast tracts of 
6 maining to be developed. Land must be developed by the 

Pulation itself for it is ional heri - and this must not be 
allowed fo A < isa national heritage ; an 1 
paired. 
nations ae fe doubt that our problem will be recognized by n 
Our dn a ee be given to our natural desire to ae z 
treaties to which mag that has come to us. Indeed, in ‘A e 
the Bub ao. ENS referred, a proper basis is laid for sateguarding 
pan for Siamese subjects. 
C cte nations all over the world are piling up armaments, we 
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have had likewise to equip ourselves with a certain amount of modern 
armament, strictly required for defense purposes. We have no other 
purpose than self-protection. We have no aggressive designs, 

We are a peace-loving nation and we are especially glad that in 
these rather troubled times, we can reasonably expect that we shall 
remain a peaceful country uninvolved in inter-national entanglements 

; and, with sincerely friendly feeling for other countries, be left tran. 
quilly to pursue a course of freedom, justice, and national 
development, 


Tran Spanned by Lofty rail line 
The correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor writes : 


The rumble and clank of railroad trucks has over-taken the 
monotonous music of camel-bells on the historic trade route across 
Iran from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. a: 
In 1939 the Trans-Iranian railway will be completed. Already 
trains are running from end to end of the 865-mile line, opening 
up foreign markets to Iranian trade and giving the traveler a thrill 
from his first window-view of one of the world’s great engineering feats. | 
Completion of this £30,000,000 project marks the surmounting of f | 
tremendous problems, A 2 
The driving power bringing the scheme to fruition has been that 
of Reza Khan Pahlivi, the Shah. The idea of building the railway 


dates from before the World War. But conflicting interests delayed | 3 
a a start until Tran achieved independence under Reza Shah in 1927. He p 
i was determined that a railway should run from end to end of his f | 


country. Now he was achieved his object and paid for it out of 
national resources, without resort to foreign loans, although a great 
many foreign firms have participated in the contracts. 


An International Crossroad 


oN pay) E a eer, 
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dificult sectors were the crossing of the Elburz Mountains in the 
North and of the mountains of Luristan in the South ; in both the 
line rises to an altitude of about 7,000 feet above sea level. 

The stations and rolling stock of the railway are of modern 
design. The terminal ports of Bandar Shahpur and Bandar Shah have 
been dredged and quays built to accommodate ocean-going steamers, 

This achievement of the Shah by no means represents the summit 
of his ambitions. The surveys have been carried out and work begun 
on a line from Teheran to Meshed, and, more important still, on one 
from Teheran to Kasvin, Tabriz and thence to the Turkish frontier at 
Bayazid. There it will join a new Turkish railway system now in the 
course of construction to Erzerum and Trebizond. 

This fruther 1,000 miles of Iran Railway will have far-reaching 
effect as it will eventually make possible through railway transit to 


Europe, which will aid closer relationships between the West and the 
Middle East. 


President Quexon Urges Change in Immigration Law 


Enactment of a new immigration law which would remove dis- 
ctimination against certain Oriental peoples, including the Japanese, 
who seek admittance to the Philippine Islands, was urged by President 
Manuel Quezon in a speech before the National Assembly. 

Pointing out that the legislation now in force prohibits the 
nationals of many Oriental nations from being admitted to the islands, 
President Quezon declared that it is necessary to modify this law “to 
meceet the interests of our people and repair injustices.” 

ru is an Oriental country”, he said, and we are an Oriental 
by ora in e belong to the same racial stock as some of those excluded 
to the aan So long as other foreigners are allowed to immigrate 
conditions ee Islands, we should admit, under the same terms and 

» raose coming from Oriental countries.” 
any > E however, to avoid a large influx of immigrants from 
establish Eo President Quezon recommended that the Assembly 
coming an uny ee quota to be applied impartially to all persons 
all nations, 
eferring to National defense, the Philippine leader urged the 


u ; £ 
: Be to Sive careful consideration to all matters concerning the 
curity of the country, 


Sislat 
future 
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“Jf eternal vigilance is the price of freedom”, he declared, “Tet 


us ceaselessly be vigilant. 
The French Revolutio n—150ih Anniversary 


France is getting ready to celebrate this year the Cent- Cinquan- 
tenaire of her great Revolution. In May yas opened 3 special exhibj- 
tion relating to “Versailles in 1789.” This will be supplemented by 
another exhibition, in the Carnavalet Museum, on “the French Revolu- 
tion in History, Literature and Art.” Inthe historic Tuileries gardens 
will be held another exhibition of the engravings and prints of the 
Revolutionary epoch, from the collection of Ed. de Rothchild. A 5 
special ceremony in the Chaillot Palace commemorated (23rd June) 
the Oath of the Jeu de Paume and the Proclamation of the Constituent 
Assembly. On the 12th of July will be celebrated, before the Hotel 
de-Ville of Paris, the adoption of the Tricolour and the arrival of the 
national song “Marseillaise” in Paris. On the 14th of July there will 
be a grand military procession culminating in a ceremony in memory 
of the Festival of the Federation of 1790. The famous battle of 
Valmy will be remembered by another national festival on the 20th 
September and on the 21st of September there will be a special fete of 
the birth of the French Republic accompanied by a grand popular 
demonstration in which the youth of the nation and the labourmg 
population will march through Place de la Nation, the Bastille Square — 
and the Gate of Vincennes. A special stamp has been issued by the 
Republic with the picture of the storming of the Bastille prison and 
the memorable words—Liberte’, Egalite, Fraternite’. : 

We, on behalf of the Indian lovers of freedom beg to convey iB 
the French nation, our hearty felicitations on the solemn event, hoping 
that France will succeed in infusing a new spirit of idealism in Europ? 
of to-day and prepare the way for World Peace. 
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It is a well-known fact that the Indian public has been 
“showing an increasing interest in Asiatic affairs. But, 

unfortunately owing to the lack of well-directed supply of 
authentic news in India, our countrymen have been so long 
content with fragmentary and misleading versions of impor- 
tant Asian problems of the day. This state of affairs is bound 
to lead the Indian public to form an uncritical, second-hand 
idea of Indo-Asiatic relations; and no doubt, it adversely 
affects the political. economic and cultural interests of India. 

With a view to counteract this evil and to develop the 
spirit of human solidarity in our continent, the “New. Asia” is 
started, The “New Asia” is a quarterly review which plans 
to make an accurate survey and unprejudiced interpretation of 
Asiatic affairs, based on facts and figures collected from 
original and authentic sources. Our journal welcomes 
publications for review and articles on political, economic, 
social and cultural problems faced by New Asia in the 
Present time. As our journal reaches the representative 
thought-centres of the East and the West, the “New Asia” 
will function as an effective intellectual link between India 
and her sister-nations of the Renascent East. 

The “New Asia” recognises no distinction of race, creed 
or political party. Its chief aim is to diffuse facts and ideas 
relating to our great Asiatic continent and to foster the cause 
of International understanding based on Justice and Truth. 
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EDITORIAL 


War is a public calamity. Its causes may appear to be varied 
and confusing. But its effects, immediate if not remote, can only be 
measured in terms of incalculable suffering suddenly surprising, 
millions of souls who may or may not know how or why they are 
dying. So in this tragic interlude of our history we send our profound 
sympathies specially to those who tried to avoid war and yet got 

‘involved in it, 

It is almost impossible to trace the real causation of war while 
the war is in progress. Still, judging from the general march of 
events from the crisis of last September when Hitler almost plunged 
Europe into war, we can say that Nazi Germany not only proclaimed 
War to be an instrument of national policy but made a veritable 
apotheosis of the cult of Violence. That is possibly the reason why 
* man like Mahatma Gandhi who more than any other living human 
being wishes the world to grow in peace, wrote that significant letter 
o Hitler imploring him to desist from war. In the latest issue of 
his Harijan he records his conviction: “I have come to the conclusion 
oe Hitler: is responsible for the war. I do not judge his 
be ee oman is that he will not let o Ta 
We felt a by an independent tribunal. Here as often i e a 
enna nat the simplicity of the Saint, was strengthened bY the 
we “bo, a evidence of international Law and Politics. ee 
internatio, i occur in human relations, individual o Make z 
Civilized = < Thanks to the development of Common res 
One ae lons, the. disputing parties need not and cannot z er 
Unfortunate: to Prove their title. But in ee z a 
term Eero the nations are still- permitted to think an act in : 

~~ **uP-murder or collective slaughtering as the convincing 


Be 
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method of settling national disputes ! But sooner or later the 
primordial sense of security in man will organise methods of 
neutralizing or, if necessary eliminating from history, the individuals 
or nations that threatened public peace and human civilization, 
The last World War failed to inculcate this lesson adequately and 
hence this second crisis within a quarter of a century. Unless 
and until we can work out a real and stable World Order, the human 
race and civilzation would be perpetually threatend as to-day. So the 
first and foremost duty of all those who believe in Democracy and 
in the future of Man is to be sincere in thought and deed. Democracy 
to deserve its title must apply not only to the localised groups whom 
we call nation but to the entire human race. The democratic nations 
of the West have probably tried to behave democratically towards 
their own people. But, in their dealings with other peoples, they have 
glaringly violated (consciously or unconsciously we need not argue) 
the basic principles of Democracy. The worst sufferers on this account 
are undoubtedly the non-European peoples at the hand of European 
Imperialists, whether Parliamentarian, Republican or Totalitarian 
mattering little. There was plenty of tall talks on Idealism, on Pacifism, 
on the right of Self-determination for minor nationalities at the end 
of the last World War. But there was such a shocking discrepancy 
between profession and practice that in the present wat, when 
Democracy is really threatend, we find the democratic nations lacking 
that unity of purpose and that undivided loyalty which should have 
strengthened them at such a crisis. 

Nazi Germany at first appeared to be a sworn enemy of 
Marxist Soviet ; but the ideological enemies suddenly emerge 3S 
diplomatic allies throwing the traditional democracies into utter 
confusion. It is reported to be only a non-aggression pact and not 
aacr of mutual assistance, asin the case of the Anglo-French nego- 
tations, to quote the significant words of Moltov, the Soviet Foreig" 
Minister. The colour and character of the pact may change very 
easily, in face of the ominous suggestion conveyed through the recent 
pices the official Soviet paper Pravda to the effect that “the Soviet 
ee seking a claim in Poland, where, they allege, there are nearly 
ee E Russians’. Here 6 07 

: iplomatic languages of Soviet 
and N azi Germany and a convenient partition of Poland appears t° 
inevitable. The democracises of England and France ma 


: 


y stil! 
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try to draw temporary consolation from a hypothetical chance of 
“thieves falling out”, but they cannot afford to ignore the fact recently 
revealed by Reuter that the Soviet has mobilised 4,000,000 men “to 
cover every eventuality.” And who can say that, in the case of a 
supra-continental state like Soviet Russia, the diplomatic complications 
will remain localised in Eastern Europe only. Already there were signs 
that the Soviet was paying considerable attention to the Far East. 
Now we are startled to read extracts from an article of 
Demaree Bess, published in the Saturday Evening Post (July, 
22) and partially reproduced in the China Weekly Review 
(August, 19) which for the first time announced the possibility 
of a Russo-German Pact. The article is entitled “Stalin Prefers 
Siberia” demonstrating the methodical Soviet drive in the East. 
China, we are afraid, is not only supported by Russia materially 
but ideologically as well; and Sovietization of China was the 
danger against which Japan was trying to erect the barricade of 
Manchuria and Mongolia. Naturally the Pact between Germany and 
Russia tended to estrange Japan away from the Axis Powers and a 
leading Japanese paper Asahi Shinbun (August, 24) wrote a bitter 
commentary on the event through an article entitled the “Spirit of 
Anti-Comintern Pact Trampled Under foot.” It may be convenient 
for the time being for Russia to patch up her traditional feuds with 
Japan ; but there can be no doubt that the Japanese Empire will be 
Placed by Soviet Russia in the same “Black List” with the French and 
the British Empires. Japan knows that in Outer Mongolia the Soviet 
has Kept an army 400,000 strong to attack Manchukuo and Japan. It 
1 also true that Outer Mongolia with about 1,000,000 population is 
Eor a component part of the Soviet Republic. Thus there is 
a a lity that as soon as the Soviet will swallow its owe morsel 
oan, pee Poland, Russia, under the Asiatic Stalin, will turn her 
To he Middle and the Far East. England. France and Japan 
a ese factors into immediate consideration and try to work 
of collaboration safeguarding the permanent interests of 


manki 
c a chaos in China should be liquidated as soon as 


E Constitution © peoples of Indo-China should be given a real Republican 


Tesponsih and India should be won over by Britain granting full 
ible Sovernment, justifying the expectations of Democracy. 
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Letters from Nepal 
By T. Fukai 
Vice-Consul for Japan 


Government Guest House, 
Kathmandu, Nepal 
January 7, 1939. 

My dear, 
Kathmandu is a far more fascinating city than I ever dreamed of, 
so attractive to the eye and full of interest to strangers. It is not | 
going too far to say that there are nearly as many temples as houses, 
and as many idols as inhabitants. It is a lovely surprise that 
Kathmandu so resembles ancient Japanese towns like Nara aud Kyoto. 
Believe me, street scenes in Kathmandu must indeed be seen to be 
believed. Iam amazed to find that more than half of the passengers 
belong to the fair sex. They all wear bright and fascinating dresses 
and look terribly sweet. They seem to have a keen sense of humour 
and entertain this stranger with rosy and cheerful smiles. You cannot 
blame me if I consider it indeed a charming and comforting change 
from dull and monotonous scenes in Calcutta streets, where literally 
99% of the passengers belong to our own sex. Iam convinced the 
wisdom of transcending the myth of the purdah system cannot be 

questioned at least from a tourist’s point of view ! á 
The inhabitants are extremely curious about me, and wherever 
I go, I am surrounded by a huge crowd. While resting at a garden 
which commands a fine view of the Himalayan snows, I said to S : 
Why do your people get so curious about me? I don't 1° 
very different from them, do I ?” 


That is the very reason why they are so anxious to have 4 look 
at you”. 


“That is a remarkable statement. Yes, you look quite like u: 
No wonder I feel so perfectly at home, I notice your people #” 
happy and are not spoilt by any manner of means, At Kathma? : 
gloomy faces are conspicuous by their absence.” 


“They have seen Practically no foreigners. They think life © . 


. 
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Be “Perhaps therein lies the wisdom of the Policy of isolation which 
your country has consistently pursued”. 

“We are determined to pursue the same policy in the future.” 

I remembered the significant words of Chandra Shumshere, the 
‘most famous Maharaja in Nepalese history. Ever 
rhythms of civilization, those of East and West, had 
discord, confusion and discontent had accompanie 
benefits. How strange it is th 


ywhere where two 
come in contact, 
d the immediate 
at in 44 years only 153 Europeans 
visited Nepal and that no foreign eye has ever seen more than a 
twentieth part of this Kingdom. Perhaps they are happy in the 


thought that Nepal is indeed for the Nepalese, and want to enjoy the 


f spirit of quiet independence and complacency ; S. went on to say : 

a “We think itis a good policy for our innocent and ignorant 

5, people.” 

X “I quite agree with you. Not every foreigner is a desirable 

0. Person, though he may pretend to bea gentleman. The world has 

he had severe lessons that certain people are past masters in exploiting 

TS unfortunate and backward people of other countries.” 

es “This is a popular saying among Gurkhas : 

ur ‘With the Bible comes the bayonet ; 

ot With the merchant comes the musket’.” 

ge “Oh dear me, I have brought no Bible, nor am I a merchant !” 

lly “I recollect your country also pursued the exclusive policy in the 

he Shogunate Period. I welcome you from the bottom of my heart.” 

be “That’s very nice of you. I think I look as innocent as a lily 
of the Valley 1 

ver My dear Nepalese friend smiled and did not reply. God knows 

len What was in his mind, I changed the topic and said, 

; “I remember at the time of the Russo-Japanese war Nepal sent 

oK Some students to Japan.” 

a z es, we have always admired Japan asthe Saviour of Asia. 
aon oh those students returned to Nepal, they had to perform 

e ok dee oe ceremony called Pani Patia, or purification by water, im 

xE atone for the sin which they had committed by going to Japan. 

du vas taken aback. I did not understand what he said, 


a OU mystify me, What on earth do you mean ?” 


Band ee ever cross the black seas or high seas, we are excommu- 


Seas ig s our community, because going abroad across the black 
a graye offence in our religion.” 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar % 
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{ I never know that.” 


“How extraordinary 
difficulty with the priests that 


“Tt was only after having great 
stablish our Legation in London.” 


we were able to e 


“Really ?” 
“There was much misunderstanding about the internation 


status of our country. We are vastly different from Native States in 
India. It was in order to declare to the world that Nepal was an 


independent country that we established costly Legation in London, 


You know Native States cannot have Legation. 

“T am most frightfully interested in what you say.” 

“Tt was a great pity that people of other countries thought 
Nepal was something like a native state. It is absolutely mistaken, 
In order to remove this deplorable illusion we defied our priests, and 


they eventually gave way.” 
“I never dreamed that there was such an episode behind the 


establishment of the Nepalese Legation.” 

“But recently the priests have given permanent sanction to our 
people to go abroad across the black seas for political mission only, 
but not for any other purpose.” 

Believe me by this time my ears had burned. 

“T am most intrigued. What a mysterious land Nepal is! You 
believe in such mystic things as are hardly intelligible to common % 
garden persons like me.” 

“Our ancestors came from Udaipur in Rajputana, and we 
strictly observe all Hindu customs.” 

“Early this morning I was astonished to see thousands of people 
including young girls taking cold bath in the river, when I was 
shivering with biting coldness.” 

“For the whole month of January they offer prayers 
morning in the river Baghmati.” 

“I admire their religious passion. No wonder they make 
nothing of going through fire and water.” 

After tiffin I visited Patan, one of the three cities in the 
of Nepal. Patan was founded by the daughter of the Empe 
Asoka more than 2,000 yearsago. S. told me a legend about Hay 
but the city was so attractive that I did not listen to him- Eee 
where pagodas, temples, all types of Indian architecture decorated 
ss by picturesque ted and green bricks, brown wood, gilded bronze toe 

shining deliciously in the Himalayan sunlight. M. Sylvain M 


Sale 


every 


as 


Valley 
ror 


o o 
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4 
the famous French author on Nepal, may well ha 


ve described Patan 
asa vision of fairyland, the most beautiful place he had ever seen, 


On my way to the guest house I suddenly got out of the car to 

see the horizon. I can hardly express in words how very excited I 

was to see the sublime and mysterious snowy ranges in the evening 

glow. I was entranced and could not speak a word, Thanking the 

Himalayan gods for blessing me with such a marvellous day, I prayed 
for long until the last glow on the summit of the peaks disappeared, 


Government Guest House, 
Kathmandu, Nepal, 
My dear, January 8, 1939. 


here, there and every- 
never allowed to go 
y Nepalese that I am always 
arded by S or one or two soldiers, presumably in case 
inhabitants annoy me or I make insidious trouble in this sacred land. 
Evidently I create a great sensation everywhere, because wherever I go 
Tam surrounded by an enormous crowd. You can take me literally 
when I say hardly an hour passes in Nepal without my taking hundreds 


This morning I wandered about Kathmandu 
where. It goes indeed without saying that I am 


out alone. I think it is characteristicall 
escorted or gu 


1 of snaps. S. said: 
r “You are very keen on photography.” 
“Honestly speaking, I simply hate it, but I can’t help it. I am one 
e ofthe few lucky foreigners who have been given the privilege of 
entering your country. All my friends are tremendously looking 
le forward to seeing snaps of Nepal which they can never visit. Do you 
iS nnderstan , this is my painful duty 2” 
ecu your amazing patience.” ; 
Jag amused a people look very happy. They are so cheerful and easily 
«n 5 it because they have known nothing better?” 
e T e TERI is that they don't have to pay any tax. In most 
«p, VY taxation is a source of discontent.” 
oy don’t believe you.” 
or Dyote N we don’t have to Pay any direct or indirect tax. Nobody 
Be ut land A * tax. The only exception is land revenue and custom duties 
y- Pa ae (sitather a religious duty.” 
ei ap ow I know the secret of the happy smiles of your people. But 
re k Pears that 


W inte you impute almost everything to supernatural agency. 
“yp ely religious p 
ay be.” 
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The Darbar Square is the heart of Kathmandu from where pictur- 
esque streets radiate in all directions. Artistic pagoda roofs, Profuse 
carved wood-work, picturesque wayfarers with bright and fascinating 
dresses of all shades of colour all combine to give the Darbar Square a 
very attractive and indeed Japanese or Chinese appearance. What 
strikes me in Kathmandu is the curious absence of everything Indian. 
You may not understaod what I mean, but for racial, political, econo- 
mic and other reasons which I have no freedom to disclose, it is perhaps 
lost between Nepal and India ! 


inevitable that there is little 
In the afternoon His Excellency Sir Padma Shumshere, Comman- 


der-in-Chief, was so gracious as to grant me an interview for nearly 
two hours. It was altogether a most stimulating and delightful meeting. 
His Excellency is acting for the Maharaja during the absence of the latter. 
He is extremely charming, popular, hospitable, every inch a genuine 
soldier, and speaks out his mind. Iregret I have no flair for giving a 
vivid description of our pleasant and congenial conversation. More- 
over, if discretion is the better part of valour, I should better be 
cautious and not disclose everything. May I quote a few impressive 


passages from our conversation ? 
“How do you do, Your Excellency ?” 


a “I am very glad that you have visited Nepal from Japan, that 
great country in Asia:” i 
“I am exceedingly grateful to Your Excellency for all the kind 


welcome I am given.” 

Are you comfortable at your place ? 

“Thank you so much, Your Excellency. I could not be mote 
5 comfortable.” 

His Highness phoned to me from the camp in Terai and o 
me to give Mr, Fukai every possible comfort.” 

I was indeed touched at hearing this. The Maharaja is cam 
a hundred miles away ! 

“We must treat guests even by making ourselves starve © 
familiar saying in Nepal. This is the faith of our Hinduism.” ‘ac 
= _ His Excellency was quite serious. I thought what a stirring the 

he said. : 

+ “How wonderful! I am deeply moved by yout 

hospitality.” : 
“What do you eat in Japan.” a 

“Rice is our staple food, we can’t do without rice even for 9” 7 


rdered 


ping 


since? 
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“We also take much rice. Nepal and Japan have so many things 
in common”. 

“Much travelled as I am, I have never been so at home in any 
other country, I almost feel as if I have returned home.” 

“I used to think that the Nepalese army was the strongest in the 
world, but I must now confess that the strongest army in the world is 
the Japanese army.” 

“I feel flattered that Your Excellency have such high opinion i 
about our Army.” i 

“This is no flattery. Iam a soldier and I like to speak out my se 
mind,” 

“I do appreciate your kind words.” 

“When do you think the war in China will come to an end ?” 

“It is difficult to foresee as I am nota prophet, but it is deplora- 
ble that certain people are giving China false encouragement, thereby 
prolonging the hostilities indefinitely. Out of the present tragedy, we 
are endeavouring to create a new order which will secure stable and 


Permanent peace in East Asia. Irefuse to believe that this isa 
forlorn hope.” 


“I do hope that two sister nations will quickly become friends”. 

“All of us sincerely hope so. But the interests of third powers 
are also involved. This may be another question, but you know 
that a vast Part of Asia is under Western control. How many nations 


ate there in all Asia that are really independent? Japan, Nepal, 
and » 


“Tt is idle to imagine that the world will remain forever the same. 
Dynamic changes seem inevitable in this world. What has happened 
has happened. Our first and foremost concern isto remove all 

e> ue of another Catastrophe in the future and establish a new order 
neg on justice.” 

understand and appreciate what you mean.” 

By the way, what is the foreign policy of Nepal towards Great 


ae 
el hear Britain and Nepal have been allies for the last 
Century » 


te 
It is h We want to maintain friendly relations with all nations. But 
this n° nature that if someone likes you, you like him. There is 


- ationship between England and Nepal. Isn't it always better 
l a than enemies oe 


IS tela 
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“Before I came to Nepal I had a nebulous idea that Nepal 


was perhaps being controlled by England. But now Iam glad to 
realize that there cannot be a more unfortunate mistake. It was alj 


myth.” 
“Of course our 


so I am not in a position 


10 


foreign policy isin the hands of His Highness, 
to say anything definite about it. But on 
important diplomatic problems we may have a friendly talk with 
Britain, because she is our only neighbour except Tibet, and the only 
try in the world with which we have diplomatic relations.” 

“Tt is exceedingly generous of Your Excellency to be so frank over 
such delicate matters. By the way, what happened to the Nepalese 
who gave up their idea of visiting Japan ?” 

“Because of the outbreak of the war, 
better put it off.” 

“But in Japan it is as peaceful as if no war was going on.” 

“We couldn’t foretell it. We thought world war might follow. 
However, as soon as the war is over, we hope to send students to 
Japan. Please treat them like your own sons. This is my heartfelt 
request.” : 

“Certainly ; it will be our great pleasure.” 

His Excellency has a magnetic personality and his conversat 
is at once entertaining and enlightening. I must not forget to tell 
you that he is in a position to succeed the Maharaja of Nepal soone! 
or later. I went on to say: 

“It is a pleasant surprise to find so many Japanese goods in 
Nepal. I have just heard that over 70% of the goods in the market 
are Japanese goods.” 

“We must say Nepal is not a rich country and the purchasing 
power of the people is small. Naturally we prefer cheap Japanese 
goods.” 

(xS 

- oe which sell only Japanese goods.” 
this is not criticism oe a Eve advice to 2: country like ie 
quality of Japanese Sak e ieodly ady eo De r i 
and trousers of mine came f pa proved SEE ae : oe your 
electric bulb. Though it ae e hat ciemi Ee its jife 
is so short that we are n i = ore Hian English buli bulbs 

This is our only com a ee mupted to Duy Jepa 0 jife 
will not be affected = nt. The demand for such necessiti p a 
: l y a higher price.” 


coun 


we thought that we had 


jon 


So 
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“I am amazed that Japanese bulbs have such a transitory life, 


I 
i must see what Ican do about it. Thank you ever so much for being 
0 so considerate on our behalf.” 
l “We want to industrialize our country, The industrial progress 
of modern Japan has been simply a wonder to the world. Why ; 
3 not help us ?” 
n “I think we should be only too pleased to help you, if circumsta- 
_nes permit.” SDA ; ; 
“I hope you are enjoying your stay in this country.” 
: “Yes, Iam having a wonderful time. I have come to Nepal as a 
5 pilgrim. You know our predominant religion is Buddhism, and what 
a pleasant surprise it is to know that Buddha was born in Nepal. 
al We are your spiritual children, so to speak.” 
“We admire Japan for having made phenomenal advance in i 
every field. Of course we have no racial or religious prejudice : 
a against any nation or religion. It is the faith of Hinduism and i 
a Buddhism that every religion is true and good. Christians and a 
T Mohammedans think that only Christianity or Mohammedanism is all 4 
in all and that other religions are no good”, a 
“I cannot help wondering which attitude is more religious. L 
a However, I'must not take more of your time. I do not know how to 
all express my heartfelt gratitude to Your Excellency.” 
ee Government Guest House, : 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
in January 9, 1939. 
cet My dear, 
| i a had a refreshing drive to Nagarkot, a pretty little village which 
ing ioe to command the finest view of the snows. Heavy clouds, 
ese sophical pee tely obscured the horizon, and I had to think philo- 
oa on at the uses of adversity were sweet. Enjoying tasty ee 
3 distance , n meadow, I was gazing upon a path winding away into the 
the “Where does that path lead 2” 
irts cy at is the main track to Tibet.” 
ouf E wi Wonder how the passes leading to Tibet are possible. They 
r E an nearly 20,000 feet high and covered with icy snow all the year 


i SE ; . 
Vaded * 8 ago a Chinese an 


d Tian army of very great strength 
Nepal. 


They poured down over the Kuti and Kyirong passes 
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and remained within two marches of Kathmandu. But they were 
Jude a hasty treaty with us and to get back to dry 


anxious to conc 
ht by the heavy snows of winter.” 


Tibet before they could be caug 


“Tt sounds all so romantic.” 
“For three months of the year some of the passes are not unduly 


There has been intercourse with Tibet and China 


hard to traverse. 


from time immemorial.” 
“How long does it take to reach Lhasa from Kathmandu ?” 


In Tibet the Dalai Lama used to be the 


“Nearly a month. 
ly he has taken political supre- 


religious and spiritual ruler, but recent 


macy as well.” 
“I haven't the faintest idea what Tibet is like.” 


“Many Tibetans come down to Nepal with sheep and goods.” 

“Do Nepalese merchants also go to Tibet ?” 

“Yes, they do. A certain amount of Japanese cotton piece-goods 
is re-exported from Nepal into Tibet ?” 

“Really ?” 

“Do you know we enjoy extraterritoriality in Tibet 

“Dear me, I never knew that.” 

“Since the opening of Kalimpong road our intercourse with Tibet 
has dwindled, but there are still strong religious links between Lhasa 
and Kathmandu.” 

“By the bye, I haven’t seen a single church in Nepal.” 

“Christian missioneries are not admitted into Nepal. Moreover, 
it is our pride that we have never been subjected to Moslem invasion.” 
“Congratulations. It is a pity people do not realize that Nep 
is the only independent Hindu Kingdom in the world.” 

After a short while I asked S. why Nepal had no paper currency: 
We had a grand discussion on the Nepalese currency, foreign trade, 
ae rate, banking system, industrial resources, and what 1° 
er SAE e 
matters to be discu S z a ) ime for such academic and PP : 
telling tales out of et ae ge entertained one Poo 

: passages from his tales : l niee E of the MOS oi 
¥ “Our Nepalese girls are virtuous li ares 
Z I must tell you one extraordi a ee ight-life 
D e oade Oliv tolls = tdinary thing about the nig a 

Scars ea e knell of day at 9 o'clock ê 
hich nobody is allowed pagong aay PES e 
S wed to go out. You may think it incredible: © 


7 


of 


er i 
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| Į hear it has been the custom from time immemorial. No wonder 
the people looking after me make great haste at dinner time so that 
they may reach their house by 9 o’clock, I heard that a cook who 
was found walking after 9 a few days ago was arrested and put into 
prison until 2 p. m. of the following day. 

To-night it was alas and aback nearly 10 o’clock when I finished 
dinner! Those waiting upon me seemed to be greatly perplexed and 
perturbed. I said : 

“Can you safely return home ?” 

“No sir. If we are found in the street we shall be arrested. So 
from this bungalow we must find our way quietly and secretly across 
the dark gardens and fields, where no policemen are on guard.” 

I was astounded. Nepal is indeed the legend of the 20th 


century. 
Government Guest House, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
January 10, 1939. 
My dear, 


I visited the Temple of Bodhnath. This is the largest Buddhist 
temple in Nepal and has its unique impressiveness, standing entirely 
alone in the field and gazing up in the heaven and snows with two 
imposing eyes, This temple is visited by hordes of Tibetans and for 
northern Buddhists is the holiest shrine out of India. 

; The wooden temple of Pashupatinath is the holiest Hindu shrine 
re Nepal, and is a link between Kathmandu and Benares. Many 
Pious Hindus come from far and wide to die on the banks of the 
Sacred waters of the Baghmati running behind the shrine. Many a 


Mah 


daraja spent their last moments here. Their soul must surely have 
ascended to Heaven. 
An English frien d of mine in the British Legation at Kathmandu 


invi : l 
ia me to dinner at their -bungalow to-night. My friend and his 
i 


by the > wife gave me a friendly welcome, and I tremendously enjoyed 
ing can bet : & It was a cold night and the hearth was tempting. You 
that eyer was such a happy and refreshing change when I tell you 

~ dine with ance I entered Nepal ages ago, I never had the pleasure to 

o dull and a single human being. You know eating all alone is terribly 
ftot beings, oe one feel lonely and deserted. We are essentially social 
to Sndering ae Prefer fellowship to solitude. Indeed I cannot help 


ast is east, West is west and never the twain shall meet. 
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“I had an exciting time enjoying the Shikar at the Maharaja's 


camp.” 

“You are very lucky. 
of seeing it.” 

“Do you like to live at Kathmandu ?” 

“Yes, it is nice being here for a short period, but not for years.” 


; “Though the scenery is exquisite, it may sometimes be rather dull, 


Do you mix with Nepalese people ?” 
“No, we never meet Nepalese. They are not allowed to invite 


Very few foreigners have had the Privilege 


strangers to their house.” 

“How extraordinary ! It appears as though the permission of His 
Highness is necessary to do almost anything.” 

“We are seldom asked to meet Nepalese.” 

“There is no cinema in the city. I wonder if people don’t care for 
this kind of pastime.” 

“As a matter of fact, films are shown every week to Government 
officials at the theatre of the Maharaja’s Palace, but they ask us to 
come only very occasionally.” - 

“Really ?” 

“Still we have an enjoyable time among our small English com- 

_ munity, five or six of us all,” ; 
“Nepal reminds me of my own country.” 
“Doesshe? The inhabitants here, espacially the girls wearing 
_ bright coloured dresses look very attractive. Aren't they awfully sweet” 
© “Yes, I thoroughly agree with you. Really it is a pleasant and 
welcome surprise that they are so lovely. I never dreamt of such a 
nice treat |” 
a guess they are rather like Japanese girls.” 
; Yes, they are. When I want to take snaps in the street, lovely 
Nep plese girls shower smiles upon me. Nice goings-on indeed ! Who 
gan IREE anything like this on the Indian plains ?” 
al am sure you are having a good time,” : 
A “Not particularly. There seems to be a world of difference te 23 
seen Indians and Nepalese, I hear British officers like Nepalese 
_ Soldiers very much, although they didn’t Gare two hoots for Beaks 
soldiers. I wonder how it is.” fe 
ena ; 
; x is impossible not to like Nepalese soldiers.” 
That is the sort of compliment one hardly expects to hear 
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“They are wonderfully loyal. They never question anything and 
ways do as they are ordered.” 
“No wander your intimacy with them is proverbial.” 
“We have thoroughly enjoyed reading your charming book 
‘Cherry-Blossoms in England’. You must write a book on Nepal.” 
“I would like to read very much. You must tell me all that 
you know of this fascinating country.” 
“We don’t know much about it really.” 
“Thad an idea that the function of the British minister at Kath- 
mandu was similar to that of British Residents in Indian Native States, 
Now I realize I am quite mistaken.” 


“It is an absurd idea. We have nothing to do with the adminis- 
tration of Nepal.” 


al 


“An Englishman once told me that the British minister in Nepal i 
was almost like a prisoner.” j iy 


“It is a legend.” 


“I met His Excellency yesterday. He was so kind to me.” 
“Oh yes, he is awfully nice.” 5 


iF “The Maharaja is also very kindhearted. The Nepalese get never 


tired of telling me that His Highness is the de facto ruler, and is all in 4 
all. His word is law.” ; 


“T should think absolute dictatorship is easier in Nepal than in a 
aaike Germany, because in Nepal there is no middle class, 
pees in Germany the masses are educated,” 

The Maharaja is frightfully keen on shooting, isn’t he ?” 


„The Maharaja shoots as many as 70 or 80 tigers every year.” 
Very fierce indeed !” 


abl “eu know the Maharaja has the most marvellous title imagin- 
“ele, Which i 


at this.” t takes ages to read from the beginning to the end. Look 
í Was taken aback. It was as followes :— 
Bahu p Rajanya, Projjwal Nepal Tara, Ati Pravala Gorkha Dakshija — 
UMg eu tdheesha, HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA JOODHA 
ie F HERE JUNG BAHADUR RANA, G.CLH, G.C.L., 
leah G-CSS.M.L., G.C.LE, Yi Teng Pao Ting Shun Chian, 
titish ee ‘Shang Chang ; Honorary Lieutenant-General in the 
tmy, Honorary Colonel of all the Gurkha Rifle Regiments 


in the Ing: 
Ch; = Indian Army ; Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 
lef of NEPAL,” 


“e . 
Ojaswi 


m 
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We talked about the Maharaja, Commander-in-Chief, and many 
other commanding generals. Believe me it was an absorbingly interest. 
ing conversation, which I enjoyed to my heart’s content. You might 
be amused to know that on my way to the guest house policemen on 
guard stopped the Legation car more than 5 times, as it was indeed 3 
hours past 9; The driver shouted something inarticulate and ] 
escaped being arrested. Presumably the Legation had previously 
obtained the special permission of His Excellency. 


Government Guest House, 
Kathmandu, Nepal, 
January 11, 1939, 


My dear, 
Bhatgoan is an attractive little country-town. Like Kathmandu 


and Patan, it is surrounded by an impressive atmosphere of romance 
and historical association. At the Darbar Square there is the Golden 
Gate which was described by Percival Landon as “the most exquisitely 
designed and finished piece of gilded metal-work in all Asia.” 

What a romantic surprise it was to see Nyatpola Deval, for J 
could not distinguish it from the Pagoda of Horyuji in Japan | Itis 
almost incredible. It appears as though someone built a pair of pagodas 
to symbolize and inspire fraternity between Japan and Nepal. This 
desirable thinking, however, is shaken by the fact that Horyuji was 
constructed nearly 10 centuries earlier than its counterpart in Nepal ! 

Nothing is more arresting than the first sight of the Singha 
Darbar, the Royal Palace of His Highness the Maharaja. This is the 
centre of the whole life of Nepal. There are two magnificent Darbar 
halls or reception halls, one constructed by Chandra Shumshere, the 
other by the present Maharaja Joodha Shumshere. Especially ae 
latter is a Most gorgeous and absorbing illustration of roles 
Nepalese life and civilization. It was illuminating to see the choices 
pe Nee meters in such exotic, fascinating manners. 1 wonder 

Lere is a hall of such magnificence. 4 Aok 
; Fancy, images of Buddha and Hindu Gods being enshrined side 2 
ie in he iall Wiat mar me te curios 8 S 
nding of Buddhism and Hinduism. No wonder there is a 60? fe 
tumour that Buddhism and Hinduism ot 


in Nepal ! m have met and kissed each 
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Government Guest House, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
January 12, 1939, 


My dear, 
By the ‘cindness of the Maharaja and Commander-in-Chief, I had 


the rare fortiane of giving_a show of Japanese films at the Royal Palace— 
“Japanese Efome Life,” “Three Weeks in Japan,” “Sporting Japan,” 
“Nippon Merchandise,” which I carried all the way from Calcutta 
over hills and dales. When I entered the theatre with the Commander- 
in-Chief, all the big officials and business magnates of Nepal 
numbering some 300 who had been awaiting us stood up. This made 
me k-eenly conscious that I was a distinguished guest of the Maharaja 
of Ne ‘pal ! 

“My mother country soon appeared on the screen and the talkie 
gave a wonderfully effective and impressive description of the land of 
tthe Rising Sun. In my childhood, did I ever dream of seeing my 


ABA beloved country and hearing Japanese music in this Himalayan | 


Kingdom ? 3 : : : 
Almost. incessantly I heard people say “Ah! Ah!,—a sigh 
of alarm and admiration, I was thrilled and overwhelmed with 
stirring emotion. It was a mixed feeling of pride and nostalgia. Is 
this my fatherland? Surely do life is too dear to sacrifice for her 
sake? I was simply jubilant at the success of the show, and my love 
for the fatherland became allthe more intense. The show lasted 
for over two hours, and throughout I was all excited. The 
Commander-in-Chief praised the films to the skies and said : 

$ “You have taken all the best points of the world and refused to 
take bad points. You lucky people !" 

“Tam so grateful to Your. Excellency for this excellent arrange- 
Ment.” - 


“You have taken so men trouble in bringing films here. Its 


cannot possibly be compared to Japan.” Bee : 

Sit Kaisar Shumshere, Commanding General, said : “Tt was not 
only interesting but very instructive. Iwas impressed by similarity 
etween Our two races. You also take off shoes at the door, anda 
Japanese wife Bives a graceful salute- to her husband when he returns 
Home, We have learnt a great deal, It has always been a wonder 
f0 Us how you can produce so- cheap things. I must admit J apanese 


-= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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soldiers are far better than Gurkha soldiers. But why didn't yoy 
bring films of war? Frankly speaking, we are more interested in 
warfare and the activities of your brave soldiers ‘than anything 
else.” 

Believe me, I was considerably astonished. 

“I didn't want to create the impression that I intruded into your 
peaceful country for propagnda purpose. But if you are so unders- 
tanding, I am sorry I have brought no war film.” ` 

Someone said, ; 

“I was in Japan at the time of the Russo-Japanese war. * What 
phenomenal progress Japan has made! There is no comparison 
between now and then.” ee 

On our way home I received a surprise from S. . 3 

‘We were all deeply impressed and inspired by your film. < Itis 
such a rare entertainment that His Excellency is anxious to shcawit 
specially to the ladies of the Palace to-morrow. Would you kinaly 
lend us the film for a day or two ?” ‘ 

“I should like nothing better. Iam so glad. By the way, would 
it be possible for me to come ? I dare say I am in a responsible position 
to see that everything is done all risht.” 

I fully knew that it was out of the question forme to meet any 
respectable Nepalese lady. I just wanted to tease and disconcert my 
serious-minded friend ! May I disclose one significant episode ? Yester- 
day I asked S. if I might invite my English friends at the Legation to 
the cinema show. To my great surprise he was extremely reluctant 


to accept my moderate proposal: His reply was anything but 
encouraging. 


(3 
Are you really so keen that they should come ?” 
This was certainly an awkward question 
“Not frightfully. Ij i 
- Tjust thought i A 

“If you are ver 3 e ey pee ike toicone j 

3 y anxious, I might intimate your wish to His 
xcellency in order to get his special permission.” 


I couldn’t resist the impression impli invitati 
that h tation f0 
Englishmen had better be withheld. ee 


“After all I have brou 

So please don’t bother.” 
“Thank you very much You k it i x pen 

» . : Ro ; d x 
we invite Englishmen to such a Party.” ee Dees 


“t 2 A 9 
I am sorry I didn't quite understand your custom.” 


ght the films to show to Nepalese people: 
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I was intrigued and mystified. The mysterious reluctance of the 
Nepalese to mix with Britishers residing even in Kathmandu surely 
speaks volumesi. 

Government Guest House, 


Kathmandu, Nepal. 
January 13, 1939. 


My dear, . : ; 
Comrinanding-General Sir Kaiser Shushere is an exceptionally 


attractive? personality, a man of many hobbies and especially interested 
in literature. He was once the Foreign Secretary of His Highness. 
I had agn unforgettable hour with him at his residence. It is indeed 
like atmuseum. He has a magnificent library the magnitude of which 
no str,anger can possibly imagine. I just marvelled at his library when 
he took me round. He possesses hundreds of thousands of precious 
books «of every description, on all the countries of the world. 
ba “Tn all my born days I have never seen so magnificent a library.” 
1 “My purpose in life is to know the world. Reading has been my 
_; greatest passion.” 
; I might as well tell you that Kaiser’s astonishing width of reading 
and versatile knowledge is proverbial in the world. He suddenly said : 
“Can you recognise who he is ?” 
What a surprise! I saw the august photograph of His Majesty 
Emperor Meiji. 
“What a delightful surprise !” 
“The life of Emperor Meiji impressed me so much that I ordered 
this enlarged photograph from London.” 
“Stirring news indeed !” 
_ Here is a photograph of Prince and Princess Chichibu. I made 
friends with Prince Chichibu a few years ago when I represented 
Nepal on the Coronation in London, As a memento he gave me this 
Photograph,” 
We had a stroll in his marvellous garden, which is often compar- 
ee Court in England. He took a few oranges from 
a. trees and gave them to me, saying that he had the trees sent 
s pan. A series of lovely surprises ! 
Has the Treaty of Friendship (of 1923) been observed both in 
and spirit 2” 
Cha ee Britain respects the independence of Nepal. ee 
titish ee Japanese soldier who declared that he was sure the 
Pire would decline in his life.” 


ed to 


letter 
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“Newspapers always publish sensational and exaggerated news, 
It may be inevitable that nations have chequered fortunes in their 
national destinies. However, who could pretend to ‘be an omniscient 
prophet ? Will you please give some message to our people ?” 

“I prefer to be silent. Silence may be our message. I only hope 
a peaceful solution will soon be found to the present, tragic war 
betwen two great sister nations of Asia. No matter how ‘silently and 
bravely you may bear sacrifices, war means that all humara happiness 
ceases.” 3 


Government Guest House. 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 


January 14, 1939. 
My dear, 


After meeting Commanding-General Sir Babar Shumshere whose 
kindhearted hospitality I enjoyed and appreciated to the t&l, I 
came to the conclusion that all the Generals who are to succeded 
the Maharaja of Nepal in due course possess an exceedingly charming 4 
and attractive personality. I hardly ever was so favourably impressed 
by so many people of one country, 

I paid a visit to His Excellency to bid farewell. Once again he 
welcomed me like an old friend and we had an illuminating talk for an 
hour. At the end of our conversation I said : 

“I have enjoyed m 


: y stay in Nepal more than I can possibly say: 
Believe me Your Excellency, it will always remain one of the happiest 
memories of life. TI shall and can never forget Nepal.” 


te A 
Kindly convey your im i e just 
Pressions to the Japanese people ju 
ee as you felt here. I sincerely hope to hear one day that you 
ave fc sees Japanese...in one of the European countries.” 
St te eae wee so much. T am indeed ed. Your kind 
words will be an inspiration to me all my life.” oS 


After our dramatic i eae ee 
SS artin Ww “He is 4 
Samurai if ever there jg one.” £ I whispered to myself, te 


: pho my prayers of th 
nest and most revered B i i i 
brow of a hill. la ee Hoe i shtine a ene 


a 
urn for ever, nor has ese Supreme deity, suppose? is 
Pee a n z sIn 
the beginning of time itself’ $° a F samo 
ee ae ii oe Sermon in Nepal about two thousand fv? 
- Isat down on ae loed my JS 
and prayed nearly for an hour vihe e green grass, closed my me 
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jd not/be too: grateful to Providence for numerous blessings. I 
t more pious. When I opened my eyes after the long peaceful 

saw the sublimest thing on earth, snowy Himalayan ranges 
shining in crimson in the rays of the sinking sun. 
“Te was ipapressive to see you in silent prayer.” 
“Thanksgiving for this peace of mind and sublime happiness—.” 
“We believe in transmigration of soul. We are spiritualists 
and are contented with our lot. One may have sad days in life, but 
Almighty God, Creator of the world, cannot give us sorrows and 
sufferings ;without purpose.” 

“My dear friend, this divine and supreme moment at this heavenly ` : 

spot; I slaall never, never forget.” 


J coux 
never fel 
prayer, I 


Government Guest House, 
Raxual, British India. 
January 16, 1939. 


My Desar, 
Yesterday I made my adieu to Kathmandu and all its inhabitants. 
The” last glimpse of the Valley. of Nepal and the Himalayan snows from 
th.e Chandragiri Pass made me feel the sweet and sentimental sorrow 
hen I thought that I might 
neyer again see this fairyland. : 
I indulged in so many hours of daydream on the summit of the 
Pass that I soon became a belated wayfarer and had to walk in the 
darkness for hours. We had not light but the stars. Tt was half past 
nine when I arrived at the halting place of Sisagarhi. Naturally I 
heartily appreciated the cheerful fire and comfortable bed that had 
an anony waiting for me. Thus my last night in Nepal was 
el 
To-night I am in British Indi 


Nepalese border. My strenuous adventurous journey is at 
last over. 


Hace Hee only scribbled a few impressions i 

eens of other interesting things to 

Sear the country. Some day I hope to give you 
m. You will have patience, won't you ? 


a, just on the other side of the 
long 


na rambling way- I 
tell you about this 
the chapter and verse 


Royal Hotel, . 
Lucknow, United Provinces, 
British India. 

January 18, 


} 


My dear, 

I have r ; A ae Pehi 

m eturned to the warm Indian plains. After refreshing 
cae cold bath, I am revelling and basking in the glorious, Indian 
tis ee ing delicious beer and eating beef for the first time ‘this year. 

eas oy restful to laze here in the sunny city of gardens. I am half 
over, and everything now seems to me like a dream. ` : 


— 
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The Cultural Education of the Australian 
Youth i 


By George W. Dye, Brisbane 


To the people of Europe and of the East, Australia\ is a very 
different and thus an interesting country. Its youth finds itself in a 
community little more than one hundred years old. To establish 
fine cultural background is their trust. 


SD a a T en AT R ar, 


Their task is notan easy 


one. Australia needs and has a place for them all.: Their 
Opportunities are limitless, their outlook optimistic, and thei'r worries 
few. ; 


The Australian Public Schoo 
students in some respects. 
team-work and co-operation 
class, inter-house and 
encourages and guides 
this is set the exami 


l has avery good influence bn its 
It tends greatly to form that sense of 
which is so necessary in life. Inter } 
inter-school competition in work and games 
much of the young talent. Yet against 
nation system. In the greater part of the 
nine subjects are taken each year. The 


SA erms and at the end of each term 
examinations are held. Obviously this can have but one result. 


The year is spent, not in learning for learning’s sake, but in 
order to pass examinations, Subsequently the pass standard has 


been lowered and in order to offset this system many prizes im 
books and scholarships are given, 


Young Australia’s leisure hours are spent in the search of 
companionship and ent 


ertainment. They have a great love of 
s, dancing and shows. One 
ife would afford marvellous 
affairs, philosophy and topis 
Coversation centres round cricket, 


Sport, swimming, 
might think 


The young people 
own lives, their own friends 
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Home influence is one of the greatest factors in our early 
lives. The cleanliness, neatness and the atmosphere of our homes 
we catty with us wherever we go. By our behaviour on the 


) street and in „public places our homes can be judged. Young 
Australia’s hom :2-life is generally one of comfort and good cheer. 
Amongst the wealthy and middle classes home means not just a 
place fo sleep and eat in, but a place in which to entertain 
one’s ‘friends, where also comfort and quiet can be found. And 
Ae yet, / with ; all that they have, they are not spoilt. Little things, 
a which mean nothing to many, are often appreciated to an almost 
ish astonishing degree. Anything novel, anything new is taken up 
an with the.jgreatest zeal, This may seem contradictory in the face 
ae of, my previous statement concerning their contentment. I believe 
ies they coulfd go. on living without these changes and be quite happy. 
When Someone comes along with something new, with novel 
re | ‘ideas they will be made much of. In time the new will become 
TA | old eghd so life will go on. 
eÀ , E ‘We think of culture in the highest sense as the knowledge 
es Al a and appreciation of good music, art and literature, yet I have not 
z ‘j 7 Mentioned these subjects. As with the greater part of modern 
z youth, so in Australia, interest in true art and literature is dormant 
oe oes after the early years of youth are past. But considerable 
s o eo in forming clubs for the study and discussion of 
e ie a music. These are presided over by one of the teachers. 
fa ce 7 = ae and music as curricula work is not very thorough, but 
g idi = in special classes. Though Australia 1s Practically 
A as a Soe from the Test of the world it offers much in the 
o Music, art and literature. It has produced several 
f E: a and every year Australia is visited by singers and 
f galleries TE the Old World. In its large cities are excellent art 
ecak and its libraries are full of the best literature. 
soa Sten ae is a land of quiet geniality, a land of abundance, brimful 
s rey a < Its people cannot help being generous, friendly and 
h importance ee wall in time grow into a world factor of the greatest 
1 { qualities S May it be one which shall carry with its better 
A lands » One which shall spread its mantle of Peace to more troubled - 
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Medieval and Modern Chinese Philosophers 
By 
| Anil Kumar Mukherjee, M.A. 


At the back of every movement, whether political or ‘social, there 
is some philosophy to guide the thinkers and leaders of the age. So 
y in order to understand the great Revolution in China o,f 1911 and 
the strength of the national opposition against foreign c{omination, 
we must have a peep into the mode of philosophic thinking, of China 
in the 19th and the 20th century. : ' 

Prof. Alfred Forke of the Hamburg University has done >, immense 
service to us by the publication of his monumental work Geschichte } 
der newren chinesischen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1938). It is one of tire few | 
books that have treated Chinese philosophy systematically and it 1% | 
thrown a flood of light on many obscure points in the field of Chinese) | 
philosophy. In fact, it may be said that he was the first to bring : | 
into the lime-light the whole philosophy of modern China. We give | 
after him a general survey of Chinese thought. 

Medieval Chinese philosophy is a revival of Confucianism. It 
was set up against Buddhism as a rival doctrine. Many of the 
medieval Chinese philosophers had to undergo privations, persecutions 
an even death at the hands of their opponents as was the lot of many 
ae Europe in the age of Renaissance. Still they clinged o 

ae thought to be right. And we cannot but admire thest 
neo Sues ae what they held to be true. Fano 
i ee oe remember that these philosopho a 
no such term as Phila F ao opiy R gach Ae ches ot ony 
philosophy but much ee eee ee tee incl Ethics: 
Sociology etc. Onl = ee E pa undenthe head Po term 
Che’ Hsto was coined = = Spee. of the ee centur a 

The medieval E S S Ee oe piroson? ih 
PAED onl Gian a ee 2 

ang H’sin (1007—1072). It was they ; 


Chieh 


Base i icle i 
d on an Italian article in Asiatica, Rome, by Giovanni Vacca: 
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ctrine was carried down 
Hence they and those 
cians. They vigorously 


revived the doctrine of Confucius. This do 
and developed in the successive centuries, 
who followed them are known as Neo-Confu 


ers opposed Buddhism, but they had little originality. The more original 
among them was Wang An Shih (1019—1086). He attempted to 
identify Nature and Spirit. 
One of the most important of these early medieval philosophers 
was Ch’en I (1033—1107). According to him there is universal 
here dualism. The dualism between good and bad, just and unjust, the 
So heaven and the earth, man and woman, day and night ianh to 
and everything of the Universe. Human beings are produced by the 
tion, thickening of a fluid, ether (chi). Ether corresponds to Tao which 
hina appears to mean the laws of heaven (un-li). The principle of every 
movement is the Spirit of the heaven and earth. The creator of the 
ense human beings, Heaven, is always the visible sky, the celestial vault 
ichte which has in it something of materiality. The human life is two-fold—the 
few dream and reality, the life and death. Human soul is composed of two 
is elements—one earthly and the other celestial. After death one of 
iese) : these turns to the heaven and the other to the earth. The plants 
ring « have no existence like the animals. The animals are capable of a sort 
sive of Social life, but they are not endowed with thought. It is only man 
who is capable of thinking. The knowledge of the heaven is necessary 
It = man, just as the Senses are necessary to him, in order to be able 
the © understand sounds, colours, odours and taste. 
ions The Taoism has given to this philosophical speculation some 
any elements, Specially the need of meditation and of contemplation. 
a Bee ess Buddhism exercises some influence on this mode of 
Ucian thought. 
Pee Fee; ne (1100-1155) had no Precise philosophical language. 
oh a ae Fate is an immutable law ; it limits what man does. 
a 3 a es the forms of all human beings. Man appeared as 
z foe ce A of an etherial principle that fills the whole Universe. 
sci © Partially » : l ody are condensation of this ether in various modes. 
: Within = ealised that some how or other the external things are 
oh a Š 
a aa eo is undoubtedly one of the greatest Chinese 


e built up a complete system. He began with a 
nstruction based on the attempts of his predecessors. 
ven and the earth exists ether; and, in accordance 


Smogonic E 


O. 
tween the he 
4 


a 
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with a rational principle it creates all the beings. From the initia] 
Chaos the matter of the Heaven and the Earth are first separated. 
From them arose the whole of beings. In the order of creation, man 
is the last and it is man that is the most perfect in the world. 

Chiu-Yuan (1138-1191) held that in the Spirit the space and time 
have a singular position. 

During the thirteenth century, philosophy became almost 
stagnant in China, though much was done in other spheres. Fourteenth 
century however saw somewhat of a revival of the philosophic spirit. 
Fang Hsio Ju (1357-1402) is the most notable figure of that period, 
He brought into light the philosophy of life. The man, he said, not 
only eats but studies i. e. thinks ; and if he does not eat he dies and 
that is all ; but if he does not think he lives like a brute. It is better 
to die than to live like a brute. And man is not only a thinking being, 
but he is also endowed with the power of reasoning. 

After Fang Hsio Ju there were a few who kept burning the lamp 
of philosophy, but the light became dimmer and dimmer; and it was 
at last quietly put out in the eighteenth century. Let us however 
notice a few figures that strove hard at independent thinking. Wané 
Yang-Ming (1472-1528) showed the necessity of finding inside oneself 
the entire Universe. He may be considered as an Idealist. Ku Yen- 
Woo (1613-1682) was the founder of the inductive method in China. 
Yen-Yuan (1635-1704) sought to dismiss the vague affirmations of the 
Confucians and took, as the point of departure, the practical actions. 
He may be called a Pragmatist. 

Tai Ch’en (1723-1777) is the last luminary in the field of Chinese 
philosophy. He pointed out the hollowness and inconsistency of the 
fluid of ether from which the Neo-Confucians would have made the 
Universe. He held, however, that there is some reason in believing in 
tie principle of Heaven which implant on the human Soul after its 
bee He recognised a unique vital fluid the more subtle parts of 
which form the Spirit. It isa sort of Monistic Materialism. Man is 

celavated among the animals because man alone possesses the 02° 
celestial vittue from which arose three Confucian virtues—Humanity: 
Jen, Morality, Li, and Justice J. 
See ee ae away the last flame of independent 
; of philosophy. No doubt there are ae 


were in the 19th and the 20th century some eminent thinkers, 
their thoughts are at best reflections of the speculations of the West- 
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The prominent figures in the 19th and the 20th century, were 
the figures of Tsang Kuo-Fan (1811-1872), Kang Yu-Wei (1858-1927), 
and Liang Ch’i-Chao(1873-1929), But their thoughts today are 
being forced out by the extreme ideas of the 20th century. However 
the Chinese youths are reconsidering some of their theories, 

From 1912 upto this day, Chinese philosophy consists mostly 
of translation and adaptation of the thoughts of the West. Yen-Fu 
(1853-1923 ) produced translations ( sometimes abbreviated ) of Adams 
Smith, of Montesquieu (L’esprit des lois), Logie of John Stuart Mill., 
Sociology of Spencer, Jevon’s Logic, writings of Huxley etc. 

But it was Wang Kuo-Wei ( 1877-1927 ) whose versions first 
commanded attention. He translated Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
and the writings of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Li Yu-Ying (b. 1882) 
has translated the works of Lamarck, Kropotkine, and has introduced 
the philosophy of Bergson into Chinese. 

The Chinese are, indeed, of most of the nations of the East, 
voluminous translators. Within these years they have translated the 
writings of William James, Eucken, J. Dewey, Bertrand Russel, 
Whitehead, Rickert, Fichte, Hegel, Feuerbach, Hackel, Wundt, 
Paulsen, Driesch, Freud etc. 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the personalities of the 
present day China who may claim some amount of originality, though 
undoubtedly their thoughts are moulded by the ideas of the West. 

Wu Chi-Hui (b. 1865 ) rejects all the previous philosophical and 
religious systems. He has ingenuously evolved a system which is 
incompatible with Materialism. The ideas of Ting Wen-Chiang 
(1887-1936) are however more balanced, sensible and precise. Ina 
“mall volume Where China acquired her Civilixation, he has shown 
the ardent wish of his fellow-countrymen to participate in and 
Collaborate with that work of Civilization in which the Europeans 
Claim to Play the larger role. He has shown that the contribution 

_ Of China would not be less in proportion. å 

Another creative philosopher of modern China is Hu Shih 
(b. 1891), He is now the ambassador of China in Washington. He 
aS written on the Development of the Logical Method in China. 
e bas also: written numerous works in Chinese. He was, first, a 
eS of the American Pragmatist John Dewey and helped See 
ocd mass literacy by evolving a standard Mandarin dialect for a 
eek en he inclined towards Materialism. Now he seems 
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to be a rationalist. He has, in a very lucid style criticised the 
Neo-Confucian doctrines. He considers this movement as an attempt 
to liberate China from the Buddhistic thought ; but the meditations 
and introspections of the Neo-Confucians are _in substance 
nothing but a new version of dhyana and prajnā of Buddhism. 
These partially went to make their attempt sterile and useless, Let 
us conclude our survey hoping, with Dr. Hu Shih, in the renaissance 
of the Chinese thought armed with modern science and technology. 


The Face Invisible 


A languid golden note in half circuit, 

Thinner, thinner it melts on myrtle boughs 

In twilight dim. The dreamful drowse 

Helps me hence in oblivion so sweet. 

Again I hear that sound in measured beat, 

Still louder, softer still ; no plaintive vows 

The heartlet heaving did more nimbly mouse. 

My soul to dwell on earth it makes unfit. 

No more that madd’ning, drowning, piercing cry ! 
No more, ye sylvan elf, or else I die ! 

My forlorn heart doth quit a shivering sigh. 

The evening star stands steadfast, confused, pale. 
The roses weep ; the sea-nymph rings her bell. 
A tearful face rents out of foamy veil. 


R G. 
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The Spirit of Japanese Art 
By Taikan Yokoyama, 
Imperial Academy, Tokyo 


Art is expressed through the three elements of nationality, 
tradition, and culture. It is only natural therefore that countries with 
different nationalities, different traditions, and different cultures should 
produce distinctive types of art, but it seems undeniable that art of the 
East generally differs greatly from the art of the West in fundamentals 
of expression. With due allowance for points open to question, 
European painting as a rule primarily takes the form of a sensuous 
experience and from that point emphasizes the visual effects of the 
object. Japanese painting, on the other hand, founded in a peculiarly 

~Oriental tradition of spirit, perfected and refined through centuries of 
development, springs from lofty contemplative ideals. Its mode of 
Presentation is therefore fundamentally different from the realistic 
exposition of an objective world, for the basic aim of a Japanese artist 
is to express his contemplative sentiment and soul by the employment 
of direct, pure, and poignant methods. It may be said that Japanese 
Painting follows a way that has neither limit nor end, a way that runs 
` through eternity. In other words, it aims to take an organic subject 
and express through it an inorganic spirituality, a symbolic presentation 
of a subject and its innate spirituality in their complete harmony. 
This necessarily leads to a process of symbolization which is an 
expedient way of grasping the spirit of the subject, a process called in 
the theory of painting denshin—literally the transference of the 
Spirit. Only when the spirit of the subject harmonizes with the con- 
templative soul of the artist can the spirit transferred assume the 
character of the subjective mind and thus attain artistic heights, a 
Phenomenon which is called “the expression of the spiritual tone.” 
To do this an artist must possess a high born character and enjoy the 
environment of noble cultural ideals. Since the expression of this 
oe tone implies the expression of the spirituality of the artist 
Mmself, emphasis is not laid on the form or colour of the object. 
Ta o give a few examples, in painting flower z ae ee 
E aS artists not only give their thoughts to the ee z 
Ders ance, but seek in addition such elements as the loftiness o 
Sonal tone, the tenor of sentiment, the strength of vitality, and the 
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. glorification of personality. The artist strives to penetrate beyond 
what strikes his sense of vision and to grasp the spiritual elements 
latent in every object. This also applies to landscape painting. There 
is an ancient saying that the mountains of spring seem to smile, the 
mountains of summer seem to rise in wrath, the mountains of autumn 
seem to be adorned, and the mountains of winter seem to slumber, 
The pictorial presentation of mountains and their moods on a piece of 
silk will be impossible unless the spirituality within their outward 


forms is graped. 
A line in Oriental painting is a line to be sure, but in addition it 


contains a deep soul within itself. Indeed, a line may be so made as 
to express not only hardness or softness, strength or weakness, but 
even the whole gamut of human feelings and even the loftiness or the 
baseness of human sentiment. A line may mirror the individuality of 
not only the artist who paints it, but of any age that may be desired. 
There is in Japanese painting what is called bitsui—brush ex- 
pressions—which originated in calligraphic art. Each storke of the 
brush may be expressive of anything ; a rise or fall, a turn or a curve 
may actually breathe with life. The briefest form of such expressions 
is called zen, or point. In Oriental painting the mode of expression 
is a continuation of brush (for the word “line” is not used in the 
Oriental artists’ vocabulary) and ten. The whole form, needless to 


say, is a vital being with its own life, so its constituent lines and points 
are all vital beings, each with its own soul. Since they are thus each : 
endowed with the artist's infinite spirituality, they are not lines Or 
points in the sense commonly accepted in the West. The word “line” À 
is used only because of the lack of a more appropriate term 8 
represent it. 

Tn Japanese painting, like in oil or water colour painting in oe i 
West, depiction may be achieved without the use of points and lines : 
This type of art is called mottkotsy. From the traditional point 2 
of view, however, importance is attached to the work with hair-brus È 
and ink, 2 : 

: When painting on paper or woven silk some parts of the ee f 
a left untouched. This Portion free from brush work is a i : 
in the case of landscapes to gi i hi 
parting an aa of a one ae a depth % 

tness of heaven or the th 


earthly views. In the case of flower and bird pieces, the untou’ oe 
spaces are often perfumed, so to speak, with the predominant ae 
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ment of each season. It is characteristic of Japanese painting that the 
blank spaces are often more deeply significant than th 
or the brush marks. This peculiar art of making untouched blank 
spaces assume a deep significance, a painting more Significant because 
unpainted, springs from the contemplative idealism which dwells in 
the Oriental soul, the idealism that is identical with the doctrines of 
Lao-tse and Chwang-tse and the Zen philosophy of contemplation, 

The doctrines of Lao-tse and Chwang-tse are schools of thought 
which flourished in ancient China, their main Principle being the 
freedom of the mind in the fullness of contemplation. 
of philosophy were introduced to Japan at a very early period. The 
Zen sect, which originally sprang from Gautama of India and later 
developed as one of the most outstanding divisions of Buddhism, falls 
into two schools : the Northern sect which by means of scholastic pur- 
suit aims to advance step by step toward the depths of inner contem- 
plation ; and the Southern sect, which, without reliance on scholorship, 
but through the law of Karma, aims at the direct attainment of truth. 
All of these philosophies aim at the attainment of enlightenment, a 

_ State of mind attainable outside the realm of letters and language. 
The Japanese, however, have been imbued with an indigenous sense of 
Simplicity, Purity, and love of nature, so that the introduction of these 
concepts from India and China were accepted, absorbed, and developed 
in the most natural way. In as much as these doctrines hold all world- 
ly affairs unworthy of attention and wholeheartedly aim at the com- 
munity of thought with nature, minds trained under their influence 
naturally take more interest in painting nature-objects such as moun- 
tains and Stream, birds and flowers. 

The East also has a distinctive type of ink painting ; that is, a type 
+ Bee ich is presented only by the use of one colour of ink. Yet 
a ce 5 One colour only an extensive range of thought and sentiment 

_. directly expressed and effectively presented. This is hardly sur- 
=e in the East where there has prevailed a type of art known 
cant ac. by ink writing. Through the study of a single o 

cee ? 1 ink the diviner is able to tell not only the past but i 
> e e Writer. How much more evident, therefore, must be the 

T of the artist when he has freely wielded his hair-brush 

is ee said that ink has five different shades, and when a pamang of 

ae S is observed and studied, it must not only, be seen but 
y the mind. The East has an expression, “the reading of 


e delineations 
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painting,” which means not the appreciation of what is depicted, 
but the comprehension of the spirit of the artist through what is pic- 
torially presented, the depicted object itself being a suggestion to 
the viewer's imagination. This means, for instance, that flowers 
drawn in one colour of ink serve as a medium through which the 
observer feels the presence of colourful bloom, green foliage, or the 
brown limbs of trees. This means not that sensation are excited by 
the picture, but that ideas within the observer’s mind are awakened 
through the medium of its suggestion. This is accomplished not by 
exposition but by enlightenment through contemplation. 
Five shades of ink may be developed by the art of ink work, but 
they mean nothing more than variations in the shades of the ink. 
These variations in the true and exalted sense of the term are to be 
found where the artist has simplified and symbolized all forms and 
colours of nature in one colour of ink. Only when this spiritual 
process has been mirrored and reproduced in the mind of the observer 
who is capable of “reading” the picture with his mind and only when 
the mind of the artist finds a true echo in the mind of the observer, 
will the five shades of ink rise to vision in all their distinctness. An 
appreciation of Japanse painting truly calls for culture, and this is 
especially true in the case of ink paintings. Observers lacking proper 
cultural attainments would find in them little more than blotches of 
black ink, and even if they did discern the five different shades they 
would still be far from “reading” the picture unless they could com- 
prehend something spiritual beyond its ink and paper. All this is 
attained, even as wisdom is attained, in the Zen philosophy °f 
contemplation. 
nonce hmm ta ns ne, T 
Beis. a ter a fashion ; but when they are Leaf 
Be eae alike ties ee will at once be transformed into T 
a eee tee of a real actor or pee cs 
line Scacchi. pots re performance that they m er 
strings. This effect is ee: mt iee mar e a Ed 
minds and souls into the > 3 De Puppet mantes Pe e 
figures at once TON ER S their hands; and these ’ e 

guri are so inspired with life and spirit that they becom 
vitalized and their performance strikes th i i Bee 

: e audience as if they 
truly alive. Their performance i ; ; st is 20 
art presented through fi is so impressive not because l 
rough form, but because it is an art of mind and 50 
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As a symbolic art based on the scenario of foruri, it cannot be fully 
understood unless one is also familiar with the scenario. For this 
reason, one who is thoroughly familiar with the scenario may be able 
to visualize in full the puppet stage even if he only hears the scenario 
recited. This will also be a case of “reading” paintings. When the 
artist has put all his mind and soul, all his life-force in vitalizing what 
he depicts, be it only a blade of grass or a small tree, then what he 
produces will be full of his own spiritual life which must strike the 
heart of the spectator with its inexorable force. 

The spirit of patriotism and loyalty now so fully displayed in this 
period of emergency is typical of the racial mind of Japan. It 
is the true spirit that has pervaded and vibrated through the fabric of 
our national life since its earliest days. And in the domain of art, too, 
only works alive with this spirit are valued. All the masterpieces that 
have been handed down through the centuries are those which were f 
inspired by this everlasting spirit. It is for this reason that such f 
works are so unchanging in their value and are today as potent an 
influence on the spiritual culture of the Japanese people as when they 
were first conceived. [Itis the art of the soul, this art of the true 
national spirit that distinctly reflects the Japanese character. 

For the past three-quarters of a century Japan wore the garment 
of European civilization. We were only too happy to do it and we 
got so accustomed to it that we failed to be critical of it. But when 
the country faced the crisis, we became more conscious of our own 
selves in the field of spiritual culture, and the time came when we 
should gradually shed the garment that had never really fitted us and 
return to our own costume, the form that is as old as the history 
of our country. In the realm of art as well, the stage is almost set for 
thag great change by which our artists will return to the art of the 
Soul, the art of the national spirit, for the advancement of their true 
Mission, 

The works of Japanese masters of all ages may be extolled for 
sey reasons. When they portray ancient savants they emphasize their 
ioe to promote the ways of faith and loyalty ; when gee 
and Be hey. depen ene love ofall thai ee es aes 
fois Message of pictorial art is that force which enables the spectat 

€ transported mentally to that realm of enchantment which lies 

$ Eo than what is before his eyes, and to that power by which one 

able to discern the truth of morality for the consummate fulfilment 
5 
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of the spiritual life. This can never be achieved save by lofty minds 
The true art of painting is not the skill of wielding the brush ; it must 
come from the sentiment of one who is well familiar with the tradition 
of the country and faithful to the intrinsic character of the race, Our 
master of succeeding ages took over the legacy of the past and in al 
faithfulness to its traditions produced their original works. Those 
who regard painting in the light of what may serve pleasure or what 
may be used only on panels or walls do not understand its true 
object. An ancient sage said that each country has its own learning 
and ideals; painting is culture influence which promotes morality, 
explores the depths of heaven and perceives through to the end of the 
earth, thus equalling the widest erudition in bookish knowledge. It 
indeed behooves us who follow this profession that we should, through 
our achievements in our own field, prove worthy of the peerless 
nationality that is ours. 

A painting is valued as much as its artist is worthy. The high 
standard of painting has been maintained in Japan because its masters 
have through all ages kept their minds high and their thought aloft. 
Men in all walks of life, not barring emperors and princes, have often 
attained the height of culture only after they had applied themselves 
to the art of painting. If personality is high, the tone of painting 
must be high; a painting is excellent only when its expession is 
exalted and full. Otherwise, whatever skill and thought may be used, 
the work will be no better than what a common artisan-artist produces. 

Art and racial traits are as closely related as perfume and flowers, 
and personality and art are one and the same. It takes a true genius 
to paint the dragon and the tiger, the one symbolic of the Imperial 
Throng and the other of the highest order of valour. Without the 
na a aoe one cannot Portray the ancient sages. Without 3 

k z Seca one cannot depict floral beauty. One who has 
a ae tte 7 of friendship is unable to paint happy birds FY 
Ttist who is ignorant of history or tradition can hardly 


hope to bring forth the essence of ancient life with his brush. The 
weakhearted can never conce 


the unclean can picture a no 
Japanese art may be opened 
high as the heritage of the c 


ive the majesty of nature any more | 

ble heart. The great way to the spirit © 
only by some personality who can Tise a 
ountry. 


By kind courtesy of contemporary Japan, T sae 
1 a 
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The Mahabharata : Udyogaparvan I, Edited by Prof. Dr. S. K. 
De, M.A., D.Litt. (London), University of Dacca and published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar. 


Sed Ag eT EY Nee Soe Fe eet he) IS 


This is the fascicule No.9 of the Mahabharata consisting of 
100 out of a total of 197 adhyayas of the Udyogaparvan. Like Prof. 
Edgerton of the Yale University, Dr. S. K. De of Dacca was invited by 
the general editor to co-operate with him in collecting some portions 
of this Great Epic. Dr.. De observes in his editorial note: “The 
textual problems, as well as the scope and method of the present 
critical reconstruction, are generally of the same character as those of 
the already published Adiparvan ; and the general principles laid down 
in the Prolegomena of that volume have, mutatis- mutandis, been 
observed in the making of this volume also.” Thus Dr. De having full 
Scope of testing the critical method of Dr. Sukthankar, pays him a 
great compliment while he affirms that to be the only method 
applicable in the reconstruction of the Mahabharata text. 

The most significant item in the texual criticism of this Parvan 
under review is the analysis of the Sanatsujata sub-parvan ( Adhy. 
42—45) which was commented upon by Sathkaracharya. He may or 
may not be the great commentator on Brahma Sutra for while the 
author of the Sariraka Bhasya is reputed to bea son of Kerala, the 
Commentator of the Sanatsujata, strangely enough, overlooked the more 
reliable Malayalam version of the text and accepted the somewhat 
chaotic Telugu-Grantha version. A sound basis for critical reconstruc- 
ee discovered by the learned editor through the happy aeree nani 

alayalam version with those of the Bengali and Sarada-Kashmiri 
‘iar. We congratulate the editors on their signal success in the 
a ult task and look forward to the publication of the 10th fascicule 
hich wil] complete the Udyogaparvan with a special appendix on the 
nskrit excerpts found in the Javanese adaptation of 11th century 
__lt is a relief to learn from the editors that the Udyoga which 
Itly bulky, is nevertheless comparatively free from lengthy 
Hons of later periods, 
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Angkor-Park by Swami Sadanandada Giri. Published by the f 
author from 15, Shyama Charan De Street, Calcutta. 1 


This interesting little book gives us a brief but excellent survey 
of the superb monuments of Angkor that lie scattered all over Cambo- 
dia in French Indo-China. The author is an erudite Sannyasin who 
personally visited those monuments and studied them with the help 
of some of the most eminent local savants. He begins with an 
ethnographic sketch of the Khmer and proceeds to deal with the 
monuments. He describes the wonderful temple of Angkor Thom 
with its numerous sculptured walls and railings at first, and then 
explains the details of Khmer architecture clearly. After a brief 
account of the temples of Pre-Rup, Pre-Khan, Bantu Srey and the 
Bayon—a great Mahayanist monument—he passes on to the main 
Vishnu temple of Angkor Vat and describes the artistic details of the 
bas-reliefs sculptured on the gallaries of the temple at some length. 

The style of the author is lucid, clear and simple and imparts a 
freshness and liveliness to the subject he deals with. He has earned 
the gratitude of the rising generation of India by furnishing them with 
popular hand books on Greater Indian Culture and we hope that these 
books would have a wide circulation among the schools and colleges 
of India. 

Review of World Trade 1938. 1 Price 2/6 ; $0.60. 

The contraction of world trade in 1938, following upon an 
expansion in 1936 and 1937, is analysed in the Review of World Trade 
1938 just published by the League of Nations Economic Intelligence 
Service. Of the decline in value 13% in gold or 12% in sterling 8% is 
due Lon fall in quantum and the remainder to lower prices. Signs of 
an Improvement in trade came in the middle of 1938. The fall in 
eee entering into trade was virtually arrested in the secon 
hali of the year and there was a normal seasonal expansion in quantum 
in the last quarter. A further decline in trade prices occult? 
however in the first quarter of 1939, ; 
oe ce conditions appear to have ae 
ee à es in the United States ae i 
her industrial activity See perc uited roms te Se ansio? 
in that activity in the latte ie e A end oe tae oor 
Peo cee ic Tbe United States 

o tower in value than in 1937 a fall exceeding 
recorded by any other country except Mexico, The United 
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exports, on the other hand, declined at a lower rate than those of the 
chief manufacturing countries of Europe, whose competitive power 
was adversely affected by domestic armaments. In particular, this is 
true of Germany, who nevertheless alone among the highly industrialis- 
ed countries increased the quantum and value of her imports and 
whose trade balance became passive. Japan increased her trade with 
the countries of the yen bloc, but her trade with other countries fell in 
value by over one-third a collapse due to the scarcity of raw materials 
for the export industry, aggravated by exchange control, increased 
manufacturing costs in Japan and consequent inability to pursue the 
policy of selling at low prices which had previously been Japan’s 
strongest weapan in her competition in foreign markets. 

There was aconsiderable influence of war apprehensions upon 
trade in 1938. Trade in arms and ammunition, though increasing, 
remained, however, a factor of minor importance in comparison with 
the trade in raw materials for the armament industry and in com- 
modities of which emergency stocks were built up in European 
countries. The demand for such goods is evident in the spread of 
prices, though generally prices were lower than in 1937, the prices of 
such goods as iron and steel, cement and animal foodstuffs rose. 
Armanent policies undoubtedly contributed to sustain business 
activities and thus stimulate international trade at a time when the 
decline in the United States demand for goods threatened to initiate a 
world-wide depression similar to that which began in 1929. On the 
other hand, there were in 1938 also signs of restricting influences of 
armament and storage policies upon trade. Thus, in many cases the 
Increased demand was for domestic goods which might normally have 
been sold abroad, and thus encroached upon exports (the heavy 
teduction in the German exports of coal, coke, iron and coarse iron 
Products is a case in point), or the increased purchases of certain 
800ds could only take place through a reduction in the purchase of 
others. The restrictive influences, it is pointed out, are likely to 
gain pace the more completely national productive resources are 
employed. 

A question dealt with at some length in this volume is the 
cris serch Garton of we coy, eh 
ets ae of economic groups of countries ae eee 
Eons ae themselves from each other. The chiet group licy al 
: e the big “empires”, but similarity in monetary policy aiso 
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| determines the reorientation of trade: thus, the United Kingdom has 
recently increased not only her trade with countries of the British 
Commonwealth and Colonial Empire but also with other countries 
of the sterling bloc; Japan has increased her trade with countries of 
the yen bloc and Germany hers with the exchange control countries 
of South-Eastern Europe and Latin-America. 

The volume contains many other point of interest to the student 
of trading conditions. Of a very particular value are the reference 
tables—recast and extended in the present edition—giving indices of 
the prices and quantum of world trade (by categories of goods and 
by geographical groups) as well as of the imports and exports of 
particular countries. 


Statistical year-book of the League of Nations, 1938-39. Price: 
in wrappers 10/- $2. 50, bound in cloth 12/6 $3. 50. 


In the Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations—which 
has appeared regularly since 1927, and of which the 1938/39 edition 
has just been issued—the Economic Intelligence Service provides a 
large and very varied amount of statistical information of interest both 
to specialists and to the general public. The Year-Book as a whole 
is a very useful work of reference for anyone wishing to study many 
of the serious problems which are at present disturbing the world. 
$ The 1938/39 edition just published is in several respects an 
improvement on previous editions. Tt contains new tables relating to 
the number of survivors as shown by life tables, and to the changes 
which have occurred in the structure of the population according to 
the main age-groups, i.e., of four main categories of the population, 
namely, the young (under 15), persons of productive age (15-64): 
old people (65 and Over), and women of child-bearing age (15-49). 
a ere amount of information, part of it hitherto unpublished, js 
provided concerning morality rates according to age, the fertility of 
women, and gross and net tates of production. This informatio? 


. throws light on the probable future trend of the population of each 
country. 2 


The chapter on production and consumption covers a vast field, 
extending from agricultural production in each country to a synthesis 
Of industrial production throughout the world. It contains sev 
new tables of great interest, such as those selene to the productio? ; 
of meat, benzol, petroleum Products, etc. It also gives usefu 
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information about the increasing use of substitutes and by- 
by means of which an attempt is being made in certain co 
become independent of imports from abroad. Careful stud 
production and consumption tables will enable the 
discover a large number of interesting facts, 

He will see, for instance, that while in certain countries, such as 
the United States, production in 1938 was in the main definitely below 
the 1937 figures, there was a remarkable recovery during the second 
half of the year. In several countries production increased consider- 
ably, although in a very uneven manner. It is clear that in certain 


cases this increase reflects intensified armament and the pursuit of a 
policy of autarky. 


products, 
untries to 
y of these 
reader to 


It will also be seen that Government expenditure continued to 
increase, reaching record figures. In Many cases expenditure on 
armaments appears in special accounts not included in the general 
budget. It may be noted that ia the United Kingdom expenditure on 
armaments at present amounts to roughly 44% of the total expenditure, 
In some cases, such accounts are not completely divulged. That is SO, 
for instance, in the case of Germany, and also of Italy so far as the 
budget estimates are concerned. In view of the above facts it is not 
astonishing to find that the national debt of many countries is steadily 
increasing. This heavy national expenditure is also reflected 
in the money market, where there is a marked decrease in private 
Investment, 

In the demographic sphere, it will be noted with interest that the 
Population of the U. S. S. R. amounts, according to the census of 
January 1939, to 170.5 millions, and that the German Reich (including 

ustria, the Sudeten territories, and Memel) had a population of 79.8 
Millions in May 1939. In Germany the birth-rate continued to : 
recover, and in 1938 reached 19.7 per thousand (as compared with . 
147 in 1933). Austria is coming into line, and its marriage-rate, which 
nearly doubled in 1938, and with 12.7 per thousand may have set up a 
World record, points to a new rise in the birth-rate. At the same 
time, another interesting fact will be noted that in several other 
Countries where the birth-rate had dropped the decline was checked 
m 1938, and in certain cases it actually started to rise again for the 
first time for a number of years. That was so, for instance, in the 
“altic States, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, the United States, 
PW Zealand, etc. It will be most interesting to follow this trend. 
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Block Printing by Hiroshi Yoshida. Published 
yo and Osaka. Price 15 yen. 


Japanese Wood- 
by the Sanseido Company Ltd., Tok : 
This is undoubtedly a rare book for it combines the mind of the 
artist and the hand of the technician Hiroshi Yoshida. What he 
expressed in his mother tongue Japanese wes made available to foreign 
admirers of Japanese art, thanks to his collaboration with Dr. Jiro 


Harada of the Imperial Household Museum, Tokyo. “True art is 
cosmopolitan and the result, therefore, of external aaea as well i 
as of the inherent vitality and life of the different nations. Such a ; 
statement goes to show that a great artist 1s speaking to us. But he i 
is not concerned with theory alone for he gives paariet! hints of rare 
significance as we find in the following passage: “The entire course : 
of the development of the print must be charted by him so that his r 
creative genius may be seen not only in the foundation sketch but in ( 
the cutting and printing as well.” : 

After an introductory note on the subject followed by general : 
information with regard to the original sketch, cutting, colour distribu- ; 
tion etc., the author devotes chapters on Tools and Materials 
(Chap. IMI); Analysis and Printing (Chap. IV); Failures and 
Suggestions (Chap. V). At the end of the book he observes that E 
while the art of colour-printing is a peculiarly Japanese art, “there 1s 
no reason why artists of other country should not try our method of s 
wood-block printing.” We are glad to announce in this connection T 
that a student of Tagore’s Santiniketan School, Mr. Biswarup Bose, T 
son of the great Bengali artist Nandalal Bose has returned to India ie 
after a successful course of practice under Japanese masters of wood- 
block printing. We congratulate the author on his superb production E 
hoping that India and Japan will be brought closer together through te 
collaboration in arts and crafts. We also record our thanks to the E 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai of Tokyo for kindly presenting us witha Ci 
copy of this rare volume autographed by the artist-author. e 

It 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs: Bulletins. 86. on 
Queens park, Toronto, Canada, 

The Canadian Institute held several conferences first at Montreal K 
(1934) second at Kingston (1935) third at Ottawa (1936) fourth es p 
Hamilton (1937). Prof. G. F. Curtis of the Dalhousie University = 
tributed a valuable paper on “Peaceful adjustment of disputes t 


5, 
vee : jnas 
Pacific’, He gave an able sutvey of Japanese expansion, of Ch 
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economic and social reconstruction, of the Soviet Far East as an 


industrialised area and of the American recovery programme. His 


concluding notes are pessimistic specially with a view to the 
operation of international machinery in the Pacific. 

In the conference at Hamilton a paper on Canada’s defence 
policy was jointly submitted by Mr. G. Glazebrook and Mr. W. Benson. 
So Prof. F. H. Soward communicated a paper on “Canada and the 
Americas” giving a general outline of the evolution from Monroe doctrine 
to good neighbour policy. Incidentally he discusses neuttality legislation 
and also the question whether Canada should join Pan-American Union. 

At the conference of Ottawa (1938) three interesting papers 
were communicated: (1) United States and the Commonwealth by 
George Luxton (2) Canada, Far East and Europe by R. G. Riddell 
(3) Problems of Canadian Unity by C. L. Monteath Douglas. We 
are thankful to the Canadian Institute for these interesting Bulletin 
which would help our Indian students of International affairs to 
appreciate Canadian affairs better. : 


Bulletins of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 
Published by the University of Toronto Press, Canada. 


The Museum, perhaps the most progressive one in Canada, has 
Special sections on Zoology, Geology, Palaeontoloy and Archaeology. 
The various departments are under the professors of the University of 
Toronto and the general management is under Dr. C, T. Curelly who 
is the Director of Archaeology. 

In 1937 the Board of Trustees published beautifully illustrated 
Bulletin on Chinese Temple Frescos brought from the Buddhist Monas- 
tery of Hsung-Hua. In 1939 was published a very useful guide to the 
East Asiatic collections starting with the Shang Dynasty 1766 B. C. and 
coming through the Chou, Han and Tang Dynasties right down to the 
end of the Manchou Dynasty in 1911. The museum is also proud of 
ee Hes Tare collection of Chinese books, Chinese Tomb objects as well as 
Miscellaneous collections of Japanese, Cambodian and Persian art objects. 


Khe Interpretation of the Zarathustra’s Gatha and Prayers from the 
P arash: Avesta by Lady Dastur. Price Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-8-0 respectively 
“lished by the New Book Company, Bombay. 

: Avesta is indispensable for the proper understanding of the Vedic 
iion yet very few Indians have any clear idea of the great spiritual 


acies “of Zoroastrianism. Most of the books on the subject are 


leg 
Bee 
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highly technical and therefore beyond the scope of common readers : so 
we are grateful to Lady Dastur for her simple and yet graceful render. 
ing of some of the most important scriptural texts of her ancestral re- 
ligion. To her it is an act of piety and eminent authorities like 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla have attested to the fidelity of her renderings. These 
two books will help immensely the cause of propagating the funda- 
mental truths of Parsi religion. 


Archaeology in Gwalior and Bulletins published by the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology Gwallior State. 

The State of Gwalior is rich in archaeological treasures and we are 
thankful to Mr. M.B. Grade the Director of Archeelogy, for presentation 
of review copies of some of their bulletins. Guide to the archeelogical 

= museum was published in 1928 and he amplified it into a general book 
entitled Archæology in Gwalior richly illustrated and accompanied by 
an excellent map. 

In 1936 he published a “Handbook of Gwalior” which would be 
interesting to all these who wish to follow the general progress of the 
State. The monuments are Buddhistic, Jaina and Brahmanical and one 
of the rarest collection of ancient Indian paintings is in the famous 
Bagh Caves on which a volume has been published by the India Society, 
London. We wish all success to the Archæological department and 
hope that it would soon compile a catalogue of the important 
manuscripts found in the various temples and collections of Gwalior. 


The Mahabharata as History and Drama by Rai Promotha 


Nath Mullick Bahadur. Published by Thacker Spink & Co. (Ltd). 
Calcutta. 


po 

The author has devoted several years of his life to the intensive W 
study of the Great Epic specially with a view to solving some of the th 
complicated problems of the Hindu Social History. He has already fre 
written on the Origin of castes, the History of the Vaisyas of Bengal, B 
and on the Mahabharata as it was, is and shall be 2 
l Now in the volume under review, fee eded by Sir S. Radha- to 
krishnan, the author gives a very able summary of the historical 2” de 
dramatic episodes of the Mahabharata, Those who cannot read th? a 
te; 


original Sanskrit text will be benefitted by the lucid English commentary 
which the author has Prepared and we recommend the book to ^ 


those who want to form an j Ok ae 
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Publication of the Department of Antiquities: Government of 
Iraq, Baghdad. 


We are thankful to the Department for sending us their valuable 
publications which demonstrated how deeply interested our friends of 
Iraq are in art and archeology. Ten years ago in 1928-29 eight expedi- 
tions were working in the rich field of Mesopotamia. Between 1929-32 
archeological explorations spread over 11 historical sites and led to 
epoch making discoveries at Ur, at Kish, at Tel Asmar and other places. 
In 1935 three illustrated guides were published on the remains of the 
Abbasid Place in Baghdad and on Harba Bridge with its famous in- 
scriptions. In 1937 two highly interesting guides were published on 
the ruins of Babylon and Borsippa and on the collections in the famous 
Iraq Museum. Mesopotamia has come so close to our Indus Valley 
Civilization that we hope our Indian universities will begin to send 
research scholars every year to Iraq inviting at the same time archæ- 
logists from that country to co-operate with us in Indian field-work. 
An excellent archæological map of Iraq has also been prepared by the 
Government of Iraq and similar maps should be prepared for the Indus 
Valley and other archæological sites of India. 


The source of Modern International Law by George A. Finch., 
Assistant Director of the Division of International Law, Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace, 700 Jackson Place, Washington, 
1937, 


In this valuable monograph the author has attempted to give the 
Points of view of the writers of different nationalities on the subject. 
e naturally agree with him when he says: “A science affecting 
the destiny of the whole human race cannot be properly developed 
ftom Particularistic or nationalistic embryos. It needs to be studied 
asa biological science in the laboratory of the world’s experience.” In 
the book the author has analysed various factors which have contributed 
‘o the frowth of International Law. Special chapters have been 
voted to the International Law, to Custom and Treaties as a source 
tere ational Law. A highly interesting chapter is on the modern 
~ Writers and the last chapter is on the International: Law in the 
Curts. There is an admirable bibliography at the end and in every 


= We consider the book to be the best introduction to the subject 
os eginners, ; 
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Industrial Labour in Japan: International Labour office, 
Geneva ; Pages 413 ; Price Sh. 10/- 

This is a very important publication of the International Labour 
Organisation, coming as it does, from the most authoritative source of 
our information about Japan and at a time when that country is 
engrossing the attention of almost the entire world. Japan through the 
unfortunate Sino-Japanese tangle is out of the League of Nations but 
not out, then, of the International Labour Organisation. It redounds 
great credit, as much to the officers of the I. L. O. as to their Japanese 
collaborators that in these days of utmost psychological tension they 
could bring out, in a spirit of examplary scientific detachment, such a 
first class economic study that would continue to be an indispensable 
hand-book to all students of Asiatic labour and industry. 

The book is divided into six parts ; part I serves as an introduc- 
tion and the others deal respectively with industrial relations, labour 
legislation and administration, conditions of work, unemployment and 
migration, workers welfare, education and co-operation. The 
introductory chapter is particularly interesting, giving asit does in 
brief compass a short historical account of the decline of the feudal 
system and the growth of modern industry, as also much valuable 
information about geographical conditions, climate, the size and relative 
density of the population and the rate of its increase or decrease, the 
extent of arable land area, the abundance or scarcity of resources in 
minerals, raw materials, food and other factors which have a direct and 
vital bearing on the industrial situation. The chapter thus furnishes 
the necessary background for comprehending the various factors: 
material and moral that have contributed to the industrial eminence of 
Japan. The next chapter, that on industrial relations, takes the subject 
a stage fhor and gives a sequential account of the growth of 
employers’ organisations and trade unions in Japan. The story unfolded 

_ here of how, despite inevitable antagonism between capital and Jabout, 
class interests have been consciously subordinated by both parties t° 
the industrial advancement of the country as a whole, furnishes a 
a iermetst cons 
Fae fn ould furnish a wholesome ole ee 
particularly in the textile ine Peer of poe a *aluable ; 
n thane ustry. The publications serves ; on E 
ae a ak - e industrial ascendancy © ewok | 
it, selective processes have been # 
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whereby the country assimilated the good and eschewed the bad 
features of the Western industrial system and at the same time 
carefully conserved, such of these county's old institutions as would 
contribute to industrial efficiency and concord. Perhaps, the best 
example of this process is furnished by the retention, within the frame 
work of the modernised industrial system, of the traditional ‘family 
system,’ which it is admitted on all hands, has exercised a uniformly 
steadying influence on industrial relations in Japan. 

The most important chapter in the book is however, the one 
dealing with conditions of work. The main headings dealt with here 
are recruitment, employment and discharge of workers, hours of work, 
night work and rest periods, wages and cost of living, industrial 
accidents and compensation, health and safety of workers and social 
insurance. Ifthe chapter is read along with analogous sections of the 
Whitley Report, the reader would be able to make instructive 
comparisons between industrial conditions in Japan and India and un- 
derstand how certain features peculiar to Japan, like the preponderance 
of women workers in the textile industry and the dormitory system in 
conjunction with the cardinal factor of the higher industrial efficiency 
of the Japanese worker, have enabled Japanese manufacturers to raid 
the Indian markets so successful. The usefulness of this chapter in 
furnishing valuable suggestions for rationalising the Indian industrial 
system cannot be underestimated. The chapter on worker's welfare, 
education and co-operation and unemployment and migration also 
cannot fail to furnish valuable hints and suggestions to our worker's 
welfare organisations. The usefulness of the publications is enhanced 
by the detailed table of contents, list of statistical tables (there are 
ore than hundred statistical tables in the book), exhaustive 
bibliography and conspectus of Japanese labour legislation, included 
in the book. 

It has become recently fashionable to condemn Japan on all 
Counts ; but our present prejudices should not blind us to the permanent 
character of some of the achievements of this Asiatic power which 
Started its career with all the handicaps of mediaevalism in politics and 
Economics common to all other Asiatic nations and yet, within half a 
century, came to be one of the great powers of the world, breaking the 
back of Tsarist imperialism. In 1879, the population of Japan was a 
little Over 35 millions and in-1938 it was over 65 millions. thus almost 
ing her man-power within that momentous half a century. But 
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the numerical growth isa small matter compared with the economic, 


social and political development of the nation which is phenominal, ] 
We recommend the book to all and especially to Indian industrialists I 
so that they might raise themselves above mere passive grumbling 
against Japanese “dumping” and try to improve the conditions of Indian t 
capital and labour as well as the techniques of production and t 
distribution so as to demonstrate the capacity of India to face t 
Japan as an equal. i e 
Prevention of International Double Taxation and Fiscal : 
Evasion. Two Deʻades of Progress under the League of Nations, 
by Mitchell B. Carroll. Price: 1/6/- $0. 40. 3 
Under the title “Prevention of International Double Taxation I 
and Fiscal Evasion”, a booklet by Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll American 
Member of the Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations, has just fi 
been issued. C 
In this book the author shows how the fiscal experts who have à 
been working under the auspices of the League for nearly twenty years é 
have, by their collective efforts, helped to reduce the serious hindran- X 
ces to international economic and financial relations which are presen- D 
ted by fiscal barriers. 4 
The model conventions prepared by these experts have formed 
the basis of nearly sixty general agreements between Governments for B 
the prevention of double taxation in regard to direct taxes, and a still E 
Steater number of special agreements relating, in particular, to 
Succession duties, the taxation of maritime nevigation concerns, B 
and the taxation of agencies of industrial and commercial C 
undertakings. fo 
The author also indicates the direction which will be taken in A 
the future work of the Fiscal Committee. This Committee has seen X 
its field of activities extended by the submission to it of certain general lit 
problems, for example, the question of the technical principles appli- a 
cable to various categories of taxes. z 
This example will demonstrate to readers of the book the fruitful E 
and essentially practical nature of the technical work performed by in 
the Fiscal Committee, whose members include specialists from cou” au 
tries which are not Members of the League as well as from Members R 


States. 
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Japanese Coiffure by Dr. R. Saito, Japanese Game of“Go” by 
F. Mihori, Japanese Folk-Toys by T. Nisizawa. Published by the 
Board of Tourist Industry Japanese Government Railways, Tokyo, 


Each volume in the series js a gem of popular production con- 
taining exquisite illustrations on the themes accompanied by commen- 
taries from the pen of authorities on the subject. Dr. Saito has traced 
the aesthetic motives behind Japanese styles of hair-dressing from the 
early periods, through the Edo epochs down to the present day styles 
of coiffure where pure Japanese modes are being mixed with foreign 
styles. 

Mr. Mihori’s survey of the Game of “Go” is as lucid as it is 
scientific in its diagrametic presentation. The game is democratic jin 
principle and conducive to cultural development. 

Mr. Nisizawa’s booklet on “Folk-Toys” is admirable, In the 
first few pages he gives a condensed historical sketch of the Toy- 
Craft of Japan. Then he classifies his materials into four main 
sections: (1) Engi toys, (2) Historical and Legendary, (3) Chil- 
dren’s playthings, (4) Miscellaneous. The whole book is illustrated 
with coloured blocks which would serve as examples to all publishers 
of Children literature. We thank the Board of Tourists Industry, 
Tokyo, for these beautiful presentation books, 


Whispers and Heart-Beats by Pandit Srischandra Vedantabhusan, 
Bhagavatratna, B. A. Published by B. Sen Gupta, M. A, Managing 
Editor, the United Press of India, 8, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


The author is a distinguished educationist and a leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj. As Professor and Officiating Principal of the Murari 
Chand College, Sylhet and as headmaster of many schools, he served 
Or years the cause of higher and secondary education in Bengal and 

‘sam. A profound student that he is of the scriptures of the West 
he has devoted many years of his life to the study of the. devotional 
erature of India. Consequently, in his writings we find a rich 
combination of the culture and mysticism of the East and the West. 

'S Dhyana- Yoga (in Bengali) is a profound interpretation on the 
Mystic communion of the individual with the Oversoul. 


in k His “Whispers and Heart-Beats” will awaken responsive iod: 
Such any kindred souls cheering them along the path of Eternity. z 
writings we find a rare synthesis of philosophy and devotion an 
We recommend them to all earnest seekers of Truth and Harmony. 
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Problem of the Suez Canal 
By A. K. Mukerji 


Editor, “Eastern Economist’, Calcutta 


In dealing with the question of the Suez Canal, it might be 
opportune to refer to its importance vis-a-vis the problem of 
communications between the Eastern Mediterranean and the Ori- 
ental countries. 

A waterway communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, already existed in geological ages along the longitudinal 
depression of the 77-mile stretch of the Suez Isthmus. In the period 
of Pharaohs, the Egyptians built an artificial canal connecting the 
Nile near Cairo with the said depression of the Isthmus, thus 
opening a new communication. The Romans used this route for 
the regular trade-relations they had with India, and the artificial 
Egyptian canal was called “Amnis Traianus” after the name of the 
Emperor Trajan who provided for its improvement. The same 
waterway was used up to the early period of Arab domination 
when it became obstructed through neglect. Since then the communi- 
cations between India and Europe followed the overland route 
through Asia Minor; but, when the Portuguese discovered a cheaper 
connection with India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope the 
Venetian Republic felt the necessity of cutting a canal along the 
Suez Isthmus in order to maintain their hegemony in commerci@ 
relation with the Orient intact. However, conflicts with the Turks 
in the Near East, the aversion of the Muslims to grant any conces 
sion to foreigners, the apprehension of a rapid silting-uP of the 
a with sand, and the erroneous conception of the a 

erence in the sea-level of the Mediterranean and the 


Aa all these stood in the way of Venice to have her project being 
realised. ; 


During the second half of 
( called ‘Ulug’ Ali )—who had b 
and the admiral of the Turki 
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utility of constructing the canal; but the enterprise was deferred 
as Turkey was fighting against Persia and was short of resources 
as well. The French representative in Turkey, Savary, informed his 
King, Henry II ( letters of 25th, July, 6th and 20th August 1586 ) 
of ‘Ulug’ Ali's project which was then carefully considered by the 
succeeding French monarchs ( Henry IV, Louis XII, and especially, 
Louis XIV “le Roi Soleil’). Napoleon I inherited the idea and 
during his Egyptian expedition, took many technicians with him to 
study the question, and a concrete scheme was formulated. 

While France, for uniting the communications with the Far 
East, was favouring the idea of the Suez Canal, Great Britain 
cherished the idea of the “overland route” through the Euphrates 
Valley and the Persian Gulf, and, perhaps even of railway cross- 
ing the Suez Isthmus. The French view was shared by the Italian 
diplomat De Rossetti, a representative of the Venetian Republic, of 
the Grand Duchy of .Tuscany and of the Austrian Empire in Egypt, 
who aimed thereby at improving the trade of Venice and Trieste, 
He brought it to the notice of the Austrian Chancellor, Prince 
Metternich, who asked for the permission of Mohamed Ali through 
diplomatic channel; also the Italian States, especially Sardinia, Naples 
and the Pope, took great interest in the project. 

On January 30th, 1845, Mohamed Ali declared to the agent of 
a Leipzig Association for Suez Canal Propaganda that he approved 
of the scheme of the Canal, but that he would not have it built 
until he could do it with his own money taking at his own ser- 
vice European engineers and labourers. And it is for this reason 
that M. Enfantin. head of the well-known socio-economic school of 
Saint Simon, was not allowed by Mohamed Ali to start building 
the canal. But he was not discouraged in his venture ; and with 
the support of the principal Chambers of Commerce of Italy, 
Austria, France and England, a “Societe d'Etudes du Canal de Suez” 
Was founded by him in November 1846. Three groups of engineers 
Were formed for studying the possibilities im loco: the groups of 
the Italian De Negrelli and the French Talabot made their survey 
of the zone, but the third group of the English Stephenson did 
nothing of the kind. And eventually called by Abbas. the pro- 
ritish Viceroy of Egypt, Stephenson himself built, later on, the 
Alexandria-Cairo-Suez railway which was meant to hinder the 
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1854, and the French De Lesseps (1) who was a good friend of 
the new Khedive succeeded in obtaining from M. Enfantin Permi- 
ssion to be sent to Egypt with all documents and information of 
the Société d’Etudes in order to secure from the Viceroy the 
concession in favour of the Société. After one month of nego- 
tiations, he obtained the concession in November 1854 and asked 
the Société d'Etudes to carry on any useful propaganda in Europe, 
In course of time, howsver, De Lesseps stopped writing and reply- 
ing to the Société d'Etudes, and though in his book “Percement de 
P Isthme de Suez’, he said that he went to Egypt in October 1854 
“sans avoir recu de qui que ce soit aucune espéce de mission” 
(a), he was writing in January 1855 to Madame Delamalle: “mon 
ambition, je l'avoue, est d'etre séul a conduire tous les fils de cette 
immense affaire ..... En un mot, je desire n’accepter de conditions 
de personne, mon but est de les imposer toutes.” (b) 

The main terms of this first concession that De Lesseps secured 
from the Khedive were as follows : 

A “Universal Company for the Suez Maritime Canal” will be 
formed with the object of cutting through the Isthmus a canal good 
for major navigation. Ninety-nine years after its inauguration, the 
Egyptian Government will enter in full possession of the Canal and 
subordinate establishments. But a friendly agreement will fix the 
indemnity for the Company in exchange of materials and: movables. 
Works will be executed at the Company’s expenses. Lands belonging 
to the Government along the canal-zone will be granted free of 
charge to the Company. Of the Society's net profits, 15% will be 
assigned to the Egyptian Government, 75% to the Company and 10% 
to the foundation members. It will be always forbidden to grant 
any special advantage or rebate in Canal taxes to the ships of any 
particular country. The Company shall have the free use of materials 
necessary for the Canal to be extracted from mines and stone 


(1) De Lesseps was born in 1 in Li 
; 805 ee, 
Tunis, Alexandria, Cairo and Barcelona ; ee ee 


was thrown out of service having tried to 
He was never an engineer and never had a 


sent to Rome on a special mission in 184° ; 
obtain recognition of the Roman Sopi 
ny technical knowledge of engineering. 

(a) without having received from any one any kind of mission. 
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quarries of the public property as well as custom exemption for 
import of requisite machineries and materials from abroad. The 
Company's statutes as wellas the names of foundation-members 
must be approved by the Viceroy ; the foundation-members will be 
only those people whose studies, works, cares, capitals have previously 
contributed to the accomplishment of the great enterprise of the 
Suez Canal. j 

The concession act was granted with a letter of the Viceroy 
stating that works could not start before its ratification by the 
Sultan. 

It will be interesting to note that there were many a difference 
between the text in the Egyptian official language Turkish and the 
French text of the Concession. For instance, where the Turkish text 
says : “We hereby give a special authorisation”, the French one states ; 
“Nous avons donné, par ces presents, pouvoir exclusif’ (we hereby 
give an exclusive power...)’~—an exclusive power which De Lesseps 
interpreted later on asa “Mandate”, although the firm intention of 
the Viceroy was to authorise a limited society with a universal 
character to carry on an enterprise of general utility. 

After a short stay in Paris, De Lesseps went to London where 
he published articles, wrote letters to M. P.’s, tothe Mayor of 
London, to the East India Co., to Banks etc.. in order to overcome 
the resistance of Palmerston’s Cabinet which was advising the Sultan 
Not to ratify Sa’ Id’s concession. But he did not succeed ; Palmeston 
who had been a Wat Minister in Napoleon’s time was still suspicious 
of France: and the relationship between De Lesseps and the 
Impératrice Eugénie made him afraid that the Canal might fall under 
the French grasp. 

In the meantime De Lesseps fulfilled his promise to the Viceroy 
by convening an International Committee of well-known technicians 
Who should give a definite opinion on the project. The committee 
was formed by Renaud, “Inspecteur Général des Ponts et Chaussées” 
and Lieussou (for France); Rendel MacClean and Charles 
Mambly ( for England ) ; the Italian De Negrelli, Inspector General 
for Railways ( for Austria ) ; Montesino, Director General for Public 
Works (for Spain); Paleocapa, Minister for Public Works (for 
Piedmont) ; Conrad, Inspector of Waterstaat (for the Netherlands), 
and Lentze, Chief Engineer of Vistula Works (for Prussia). De 
*grelli was the only one among them to have been a member of 
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the Société d’E’tudes. Paleocapa was appointed Chairman but he 
could not accept for the poor conditions of his health and Conrad 
succeeded him: 

The Committee met first in Paris on October 30, 1855 and sent 
a sub-committee to study onthe spot the main difficulties to be 
overcome. Two precious statements about the members of the 
subcommittee are available from M. Linant and the Viceroy himself, 
The former wrote: “The member who appeared to meas the most 
distinguished one was De Negrelli who saw things broadly as a real 
genius, while Conrad was a positive, practical man always sticking 
to the question; Renaud always worried about minor details and 
MacClean a conscientious man, wanted to know every thing before 
forming an idea or opinion. The others, being specialists, remained 
attached to their own ideas and were not men for creation”. 

The Viceroy wrote to Archduke Maximilian of Hapsburg, the 
brother of the Austrian Emperor and the future most unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico, who was very much interested in the canal 
enterprise “Among the members of the International Committee 
-of Engineers who have been delegated by their respective Governments 
to study on the spot the great question of opening the Suez Isthmus, 
I have particularly noticed and appreciated Signor De Negrelli, whose 
honourableness and high capacity justify under all aspects the choice 
of his Government and whose enlightened co-operation in the 
Committee’s works is, according to my opinion, a guarantee of the 
good result of the enterprise in which Your Imperial Highness is 
graciously pleased to take interest and that I myself have so much 
desire to see it carried on.” 

One of the main objections to the construction of the canal 
was the difficulty, impossible to be overcome according to the 
opposes to the project, of opening and keeping open a good harbour 
at the canal debouche’ in the Mediterranean. Signor Paleocapa who 
had done the jetty of Malamocco (Venice) wrote a treatise (Const 
derazioni sul protendimento delle spiaggiee sull'insabbiamento dei 
Porti dell’ Adriatico, applicate allo stabilimento di un porto nella 
rada i Pelusio - Milan, May 1856, then translated into French) 
E ie ae definitely solved the problem, demonstrating the POs 
sibility of building a safe harbour in Pelusium with a western jet 


One on the model of the Malamocco Jetty: 


And it is only then that the competent authorities after an inspectio” 
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of the Malamocco jetty by the sub-committee, fully acknowledged the 
perfect safety of the free entrance of the Canal inthe Pelusium 
road. 

On January, 2nd, 1856, the sub-committee presented Sa’Id with 
a short report in which they declared unanimously that construction 
of the Canal was an easy task; so the Viceroy issued the second 
firman ( 5th January 1856 ) and approved of the statutes. 

The second firman contained 23 articles and was practically the 
repetition of the first concession. There were, however, some 
differences as to the principle of neutrality of the Canal, which was 
more solemnly and exactly affirmed in the second firman (art. 14 & 15) 
and as to the foundation-members about which the article says: “La 
liste des membres fondateures qui ont concouru par leurs travaux, leurs 
études et leurs capitaux á la réalisation de l’entreprise avant la 
fondation de la Société’, sera arrêtée par nous. Après le prélévment 
stipulé au profit du Gouvernement Egyptian par l'article dix-huit ci- 
dessus, il sera attribué dans les produits nets annuels de l'entreprise, 
une part de dix pour cent aux membres fondateurs ou a’ leurs héritiers 
ou ayant cause.” (The list of foundation members who have 
contributed with their works, their studies and their capital, to the 
tealisation of the enterprise before the foundation of the Society, will 
be formed by us. After the deduction stipulated by article eighteen 
here under in favour of the Egyptian Government, a quota of ten per 
cent of the annual net profits of the enterprise will be assigned to 
the foundation members or their heirs or any one having right.) 

It is rather curious that De Lesseps who published so many 
documents about the Canal has never published the list of foundation 
members. Among the official documents of the Archives of the Royal 
Palace of Abdin in Cairo, there is not to be found any such list which 
Ought to remain there. There is only a copy of it deposited with the 
notary of the Company in Paris. It is well-known that many ¿heirs or 
ayant cause of foundation members, not included in such list, dis- 
Claimed the validity of the same, but their claims were always rejected 
byi Tribunals for reasons of limitation: prescmption ii Pun mOm eum 
against the Company was ever tried by public bodies, such as the 
Venice Chamber of Commerce, the Lloyd Triestino, the Municipality 
of Trieste and the Chamber of Commerce of Trieste which certainly 


limitation prescription could not be applied as they are public and 
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semi-government bodies. The differences between the French and ihe 
Turkish texts are not limited to the firman only but some of them are 
also noticeable in the statutes of the Suez Canal Co. For while the 
French text says (art. 77) : “Le Conseil d'administration est constitud 
comme suit, pour toute la duree des travaux et pendant les cing 
premières années qui suivront l’ ouverture du canal maritime W Ja grande 
navigation” (The Board of Directors is constituted as follows, during 
the whole period of works and for a period of five years after the open- 


ing ofthe canal for major navigation), the Turkish text adds : “They 


are : De Lesseps, President ; Resner, Conrad, Mac Clean, De Negrelli, 
Renier, Liessou, Revoltella, Paleocapa, Randel, Lentze, Harris, 
administrators”. Three of these administrators hailed from Italy. 
Apropos the large concessions granted by the Viceroy to the 
Company, we can quote the view of the Tuscan Consul, Signor De 
‘Rossetti, —a view shared by the Members of the Société d'Etudes. 


ittee held a full session in Paris on 
four projects to be examined ; tw0 of 
( Talabot ) and the other two of 
Linant-Mangel). Signor PaleocaP@ 
es of direct draft M. Linant-Mangel’s 
ds which De Negrelli’s did not want 
© have the water of the canal raise 
fore a communication at the natural 
- ie. a real Bosphor 


3 


: n and the Red Sea. 

o a deep discussion, the Committee fully approved of Pe 
eg ents projects which had been Prepared since 1847 as the Com- 

Mitee’s report and minutes acknowledge 


For convincing also the public De Negrelli defended his project 
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a remarkable study published in German in an Austrian magazine, and 
then translated into Italian and French in the Italian and French Suez 
Isthmus Bulletins which were being published from Turin and Paris. 

In the beginning of 1857, the British Government occupied the 
Perim Island with their troops, controlling the maritime movement 
of the Red Sea. On July 7th, Palmerston attacked in full Parliament 
the project from the technical, economic and political points of view. 
On the 17th of July, he insisted on his ideas and obtained the support 
of Stephenson who tried to demonstrate that the execution of the 
problem was unlikely and not convenient. Paleocapa and De 
Negrelli answered with two articles in which they demonstrated 
Stephensons’s objections to be inconsistent. Other committee 
members replied too with summary observations in which it is said : 
“One of these engineers, Signor De Negrelli, our colleague and col- 
laborator in Egypt, has never abandoned the project of the Bosphorus 
through the Isthmus, and rightly saw in the practically equal level of 
both the seas only a greater facility for the enterprise”; and the 
President says in a personal report: “Talabot prepared an indirect 
draft project not accepted for good reasons by the International 
Committee. De Negrelli already in 1847 had conceived the direct . 
draft project, as it was proved during the Committee’s journey in 
1855. Therefore it is not true that the engineers with whom Ste- 
Phenson was working, have all abandoned the project, as one (Talabot) 
has prepared a learned, remarkable and bold indirect draft project 
and the other (De Negrelli) did a direct draft project which he 
has been happy to see adopted inits principles by the International 
Committee”, 

Negrelli was to have directed the construction of the canal 
but death overtook him in October 1858. The next month De 
“°8seps opened subscriptions to raise money for the enterprise and 
in December of the same year the Suez Canal Co. was founded. 
ned by such energetic action, strongly backed by I 
A gand relaxed her opposition although she by oe ane to 
Ontinue her acts of obstruction towards the enterprise in which she 
ee A bean 
a ae ed, although, it was not until 1866, m the ca D 
oe pues thiar she gae O 7 1d Pasha who 
ae Ise. It was Ismalia Pasha, successor Of 9a d $a 

naged to win the approval of the Ottoman Empire. Sa Id, it seems, 
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was over generous with De Lesseps in granting land. Working 
conditions were almost suicidal (for the natives especially) and the, 
matters were not particularly favorable to the interests of Egypt, 
Ismalia Pasha, however, overcame all these, including the abolition 
of the “corvée” or forced labor system to which the Sultan objected 
most vigorously. 

Sometime after Negrellis death, Paleocapa was offered the 
directorship of the construction works, but ill health prevented him 
from accepting the offer and the Englishman Conrad was chosen in 
his place. In 1858 when Lord Palmerston was doing all in his power 


to prevent the construction of the canal, Robert Stephenson declared c 
before the British House of Commons that due to the great level ‘ 
distance between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, the cutting | t 


of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez would cause a large stagnant l 
lake to be formed bringing grave damage to the surrounding country 
and rendering the whole region malarious. Since Stephenson was i i 
regarded as England’s leading authority in these matters, the declara- i 
tion produced a profound impression on all interested circles throug- 
out Europe. The shares of the Canal company took a sharp tum 
downwards and for a while De Lessep's whole enterprise faced 
possible bankruptcy. In despair he turned to Paleocapa for 
help. Replying to Stephenson’s assertions in the “Journal de 
I’ Isthmus” Paleocopa wrote a famous paper pointing out all the 
absurdities of Stephenson's theories. Asa result of Paleocapa’s reply, 
Gladstone took it upon himself to denounce his country’s opposition 
to the construction of the Suez Canal, characterizing his governments 
actions as “scandalous, illicit, illegitimate and upheld by illegitimate 
means.” 

Much correspondence which followed between De Lesseps, 
Paleocapa, Voisin, Conrad, Torrelli and others intimately connected 
with the Canal enterprise established the importance of Paleocapa s 
reply to Stephenson at a time when the whole venture was threaten? 
with ruin. 

a o ae of the Canal began in April of 1859 ane Re 
ome and eventful years, marked with financial difficut 


and opposition from abroad i jon 1 
» It was b ht to completi 
November, 1869. os 
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Constitutional Experiments in China 
By Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M. A., B. L. 


China, the land of the dragon throne, eternal mystery and 
somniferous opium, extending over twenty two big provinces, each 
of which is equal in area to that of Great Britain, having a population 
over 450,000,000 souls—passed, within a brief period of 25 years, through 
a series of revolutions : first, the overthrow of the Manchus, next of 
the ambitious Yuan Shi-Kai; and finally of the various War-lords. 


fields against Japan, while the numerous humiliating and unequal 
treaties that bind her to self-degrading conditions have constantly 
evoked her violent protest against the greedy foreigners. In this article 
I propose to deal with some aspects of constitutional development in 
China in four different stages, viz, (1) The Manchu period, (2) After 
1911, (3) The Organic Law of October, 1928 and (4) The Permanent 
Draft Constitution of May, 1936. 


1. THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA BEFORE 1911. 


An understanding of present Chinese Constitution is well nigh 
impossible without some acquaintance with the administrative system 
that prevailed before 1911. This study is necessary, as Willoughby 
Points out, “for the double reason that not only are old political ideas 
and practices necessarily carried over in considerable measure into a 
new regime, but old administrative methods are retained” (Constilu- 
tional Government in China p. 5). At the head of the Chinese State 
was the Emperor governing his people under a mandate from Heaven 
and responsible for his actions to no earthly agent. He combined in 
himself all the executive, legislative and judicial powers, appointing 
and dismissing chief or court officials, and issuing decrees on import- 
ant matters of the state. In practice, however, “he seldom attempted 
to issue general rules in the nature of private laws—civil or criminal— 

1s orders almost always being either administrative directions to 
Officials or decrees in determination of specific matters.” The Empire 

Was divided into twenty two provinces, including three in Manchuria 
i 8 
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and one in Turkestan, over each of which there was a Provincial 
governor. Sometimes, there were Viceroys, governing two or More 
provinces, and occupying the highest rank of the civilian officials, 
and next to the Tartar General in command of the Manchu garrison, 
The Provincial Governors were appointed by the Emperor and 
governed the provinces with the assistance of a few officials such as a 
judge, salt comptrollers, grain intendants, etc. 

The Government of China was not of a federal type, and there 
was no division of functions between the Centre and the Provinces, 
The Central Government had concurrent and overriding jurisdiction 
in every sphere, but it seldom exercised those rights. It confined its 
functions to criticising and checking the actions of the Provinces, 
accorded them highest freedom in regulating and determining their 
internal ptoblems, but reserved to itself foreign relations and the right 
of appointing and removing the highest provincial, prefectural and 
district officials, of collecting certain general taxes; or receiving 
definite contributions of money or grain or other produces from the 
provinces ; of maintaining armies; of conducting state examinations 
for appointment to Civil Service ; and of conferring superior literary 
degrees and honours as rewards for proficiency in higher studies. 
Later on, the Central Government was establishing high schools and 
colleges and undertaking construction and Operation of railways and 
mines. The vastness of the country rendered centralised control of 
all provincial details of administration an impossibility, especially in 
the light of the backward state of means of communication and 
transport. 

As regards local government, it should be noted that each 
a aa into several prefectures (Fu) ee 
district Magi are districts (E ien each) ny harga 
ec unit of ee = e E i the BOLG Celh CNAG, jadida a 
i diate suburb ee ea ended Bel 28 walled town with i 
cee Ge ae eco ach Treasurers Collector 
as Morse says in his ee pls cee meny g T 
their position by hereditary s ht kaa on or Crna, p a trate 
is the most powerful auth, T A ee Bee District Magi r 
ple ee a by. the Bap 

, al, financial and all sorts of executlY 


functions. He was also the agent of the Central and Provincial 


Governments for the collection of the Jand tax and grain tribute ; put 
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he had no concern with salt gabelle or likin, excepting the task of 
protecting their collectors. 

The village people were self-governing communities, just as in 
ancient India, under the guidance of the Village Elders. This shows 
that the Chinese people whether in the Centre or in the Provinces, 
had very little connection with the Government. They enjoyed the 
greatest amount of local autonomy, and their government had never 
been called upon to supply them, as Willoughby says, “with elementary 
schools, to construct bridges, and roads, to establish hospitals or 
libraries, to supply water or light or fire protection, or to promulgate 
and enforce regulations in the interest of the public health.” Willoughby 
adds : “Thus, in the sense, that they are not, in their every day affairs, 
subject to regulations created and enforced by law, the Chinese are 
one of the freest peoples on earth” (Ibid p. 10). Professor Giles also 
described China as “a great democracy, living in the greatest Republic 
the world has ever seen.” But it is to be noted that the strength of 
this local autonomy proved, in the long run, the curse of China. This 
autonomy originated as a result of the physical inability of the central 
Government to control the social and political life of the people from 
a great distance ; but it produced a sense of narrow patriotism, a local 
aloofness, a type of village and clan allegiance, and a sort of regional 
militarism which proved quite inimical to the growth of a sound, wider 
Nationalism and the establishment of a national representative form 
of government for the whole country. This has also resulted in local 
antagonism to such unitary projects as all-China railway construction, 
or the opening of mines, or the appointment of central officers to 
Supervise the working of self-government regulations etc. 

This raises a very interesting question as to how the vast Chinese 
Empire did preserve its unity and integrity in the face of such internal 
looseness? The answer is this: first, the doctrines of Confucius 
who preached and justified monarchy on a moral and patriarchal basis, 

Tew reverential allegiance of the people to the throne. Secondly, 
the institution of State Examinations, based on the substance and 
literary standards of classical writings, preserved the Empire, as T. T 

eadows points out, in his famous book The Chinese and thew 
Rebeltions—p, 403,—by instilling into the minds of the public servants 
the lessons that (1) the nation must be governed by a moral agency 
ioe Preference to- physical force; (2) the services of the wisest and 
g g lest men in the nation are indispensable to its good government, 
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and (3) the people should have the right to depose a soverign who 
either from active wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause to 
oppressive and tyrannical rule. The Chinese Empire, before 1911, was 
thus based on moral foundation. It was no less a state than either 
Great Britain or France, but laws in China were something quite 
different from the commandments of Austin’s Sovereign. 


2. THE REVOLUTION OF 1911. 


The Revolution broke out at Wuchang in October, 191], as a 
consequence of the inability of the Emperor to preserve the integrity 
and honour of the country against the encroachments by foreigners 
upon China's sovereign rights through unequal treaties, concessions, 
settlements, etc. The corruption of the Court, the poverty of the 
people, the demand for responsible government, raised by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen's organisations, all brought about the conflagration not too soon. 
The Emperor Hsuan Tung, tried to placate the rebels by promising 
constitutional monarchy, and appointed Yuan Shi Kai, a great 
military general as his Imperial Plenipotentiary to arrange terms of 
peace with the revolutionaries. But, ultimately the monarchy was 
abolished, and Dr. Sun, the leader of the Southern Revolutionaty 
Party, vacated his Presidential post to make room for Yuan Shi Kai, 
who was declared the elected Provisional President of all China. 
President Yuan swore obedience to the Provisional Constitution on 
March 10, 1912. The Republican Constitution made provisions for 
a Provisional President, a Vice-President, and a single chambered 
Council whose main function, was declared to be to frame laws i 
accordance to which a regular Parliament might be convened, where- 
upon the Council will cease to exist, The Council passed the necessary 
laws and a bicameral Parliament was elected and convened at P eking 
in 1913. The Upper House was constituted on the American model, 
one third of its members retiring every two years. The Parliament 
WEES empowered to elect the President and the Vice-President of the 
ee and o draft and promulgate a Permanent Constitution 
Re ile of “Provisional Presi 
elected Vice-President fetes fi ane ghile. li a io 
Yuan dissolyed the p li ee O thine TOT tion 
cae a oe before the Permanent Con s af 

; O suspend the Provisional Constitutio: 


strengthened his executive position, and attempted to mount * ea 
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throne. The trouble was cut short by his death in June 1916, when 
the old Parliament was again convened and the Provisional Constitu- 
tion again recognised as the fundamental law of the Republic. But 
before attempts could be made for drafting a Permanent Constitution, 
the hands of the new President, Li Yuan-hung were tied by the 

> military leaders of the North, who coerced him to resign. As a 
result of this resignation two different governments were formed in 
China, one in the North, at Peking, under the Presidentship of Hsu 
Shih-chang, in October 10, 1918 ; the other in the South, at Canton, 
under Dr. Sun Yat-Sen in May, 1921. On May 5, 1921, Dr. Sun issued 
a “Manifesto to Foreign Powers” requesting them to recognise the 
Government at Canton as the Constitutional Government for all China, 
both de jure and de facto, but the Foreign Powers thought it prudent to 
“wait and see.” 

Some people think that China is too big to have one single 
nationality and that parts of China are not integral to the whole. 
But, as Willoughby says: “It is indeed a very significant fact that 
during those years of Civil War, the proposition that China should 
be divided between the two contending governments should not 
have been seriously agitated. This is a very significant fact, for it 
gives the strongest testimony to the essential cultural unity of 
the Chinese people, to the existence of those psychological 
factors upon which the nationalism is based” (Ibid p. P- 27—58). 
Professor Stanley K. Hornbeck rightly says: “Differences in 
‘blood, in physique and in temperament ; differences of religion of 
language and of customs; sectionalism and provincialism notwith- 
standing, the people of China constitute an essentially homogeneous 
nation, There is in China no such problem as there has been, for 
example, in Turkey, of “nationalities” (China Lo-Day ` Political ; 
World Peace Foundation—1927 p. 418). s 

From 1922 to 1928 a fierce Civil War filled the country with 
horror, insecurity, bloodshed and economic distress, almost unparalleled 
in the history of the 20th century. The warlords (tuchuns) ~ Chang 
Tso-lin of Manchuria ; Wu Pei-fu of Central China ; Feng Yu-hsiang 
ue Christian General and communist leader; Sun Ce of 

“astern Yangtse, tried to dominate the Peking Parliament i wi ae 
the south Dr. Sun went on peacefully strengthening the Kuomintang 
Pa tty, and called the “First Conference of the National Representatives 

in January, 1924, at Canton. The declared purpose of this Congress of 
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1924 was “to hasten the realisation of the Three Principles of ie 
People, (Sam Min Chu I) and to lay the foundation of the Five Branches 
of the Constitutional Powers (executive, legislative, judicial, examina- 
tion and control)”. The principle of party organisation was “aks 
enunciated in this Congress, and it was decided that the President 


should be the Chairman of the National Representatives Conference ‘ 


and should have full veto power. 


Dr. Sun was invited by the Northern war lord Chang Tso lin 
to Peking, but there Sun was taken ill and died in Peking, March 12, 
1925. In accordance with his principles of revolution, there were three 
periods: (1) The period of military operations (2) the period of 
Political Tutelage, and (3) the period of Constitutionalism. After his 
death, the young general Chiang Kai Shek led out a punitive expedition 
in the North, for driving out the War Lords and unifying the country 
under the banner of the Kuomintang, and inspite of great difficulties 
the great end was realised by the end of 1928, when Nationalist rule 
was extended to North China. The period of political tutelage may be 
said to have begun on July, 1925, when the Nationalist Government 
was established at Canton. The Government was moved to Hankow on 
January 1, 1927, and was again transferred to Nanking on April 18, 1927. 


On October 4, 1928, the Kuomintang of China, in order to 
establish the Republic of China on the basis of the Three Principles of 
the People (Nationalism, Democracy, and People’s Livelihood), and the 
constitution of Five Powers, thought it necessary to promulgate an 
Organic Law, to develop the ability of the people to exercise political 
Power, with a view to ultimate inauguration of constitutional Govt. 
(see China Year Book, 1928). This Organic Law was revised on Nov. 
17, 1930, on December 26, 1931, and again on December 27, 1932. This 
Law, with some modifications, is still in force, during the period of the 
political tutelage of the people. In the First Plenary Session of the 
Fifth Central Executive Committee, it was decided that a draft of the 


Permanent Constitution was to be published on May 5, 1936, while 2 
National People’s Congress would b 


for the adoption of the draft. 
then make way for the formal 
and that the Provisional Cons 
then cease to have any effect. 
was published on May 5, 1936, 


e convened on November 12, 19 6, 
This National People’s Congress would 
Parliament or National Peoples’ Assembly 
titution under the Organic Law wou 
But though the Permanent Constitutio? 
» Yet, due to Sino-Japanese tension 4” 
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hostilities, the National Congress has not yet been convened, and SO, 
the Organic Law of 1928 is still in operation. 


3. THE ORGANIC LAW OF 1928 


Before we study this Organic Law, it is indispensably necessary 
that we should know something of the Kuomintang Party ‘which 
produced this Law and which is still the supreme political 
organisation in the country. This Kuomintang acts as the trustee of 
the political powers of the people, and is the supreme repository of all 
power, until such time as the people are capable of exercising it 
themselves. The Party is “the direct descendant of the revolutionary 
secret societies, notably the Hsing Chung Hui (Society for the 
Regeneration of China) and the Tung Meng Hui (United League), 
formed with the object of overthrowing the Manchu dynasty and 
elevating the international status of the country” (Reconstruction 
im China, by Tang Leang-Li, 1935 p. 9). The Party has 
aconstitution which was first adopted at the First National 
Congress in 1924 and subsequently amended at the second 
and third National Congress of 1926 and 1929. The highest 
organ is the National Congress which elects the Central Executive 
Committee and the Central Supervisory Committee to conduct the 
business of the Party when not in session, The Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang is the representative of the people of 
China and “exercises on their behalf the four political rights of 
suffrage, recall, initiative and referendum. This Committee has a 
Council and this Central Political Council is composed of twenty four 
members and eight more reserve members of the C. E. C. and C. S. C. 
This Council, is both in theory and practice supreme over the National 
Government. Articles 5 and 6 of “The Principles Underlying the 
Period of Political Tutelage”, adopted by the Standing Committee of 
the C. E. C, and confirmed by the Third National Congress of the 
Kuomintang on March 19, 1929, read as follows: “The direction 
and control of the National Government in the administration of 
important State Affairs, shall be entrusted to the Gentral Political 
Council of the C. E. C. of the Kuomintang. The Law governing the 
Organisation of the National Government of the Republic of China 
may be amended and elucidated by resolution of the Central Political 
Council of the C. E. C.” All legislative enactments must receive the 
Previous sanction of this Political Council, while all major political 
Oficials, such as Ministers and others of Teh-jen (first rank) are 
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appointed or dismissed by it. The Chairman of the National Govt 


fir 
the President of the various Yuans, the Chairman of the Military Ja 
Affairs Commission are of Hsuan-jen (elected rank) and are -appointed | tl 
directly by the C. E. C. either in Plenary Session or in its behalf, by a 
the Standing Committee of the C. E. C. Thus, it appears, that such a | R 
powerful organ as the Executive Yuan, is merely a “quasi-cabinet « ` fo 
headed by a quasi-premier, and constitutionally unpossessed of th 
supreme political authority”, for whatever the Executive Yuan does | M 
must have the concurrence of the Presidium of the Political Council, | 
But it is to be noted that the Kuomintang, the C. E. C., its standing Be 


rigorously constitutional, as they do not occur in the Organic Law— 
but exert their supreme political influence from behind the screen. 
Formally, at the head of the Republic of China is the President— 
almost a titular head, who like the French President rules but does 
not govern. He holds office for two years and may be re-appointed, 


Committee or the Political Council—neither of these bodies are | (J 
| 
but he cannot hold any concurrent government post. He presides over j 


a State Council or National Govternment Council, composed of “twenty p. 
four to thirty six” State Councillors, who are no longer eligible to bold an 
concurrent posts. According to the Organic Law, all laws promul- l mi 
gated are required to be signed by the President of the Republic and fo 
counter-signed by the President of the Legislative Yuan, while all i al: 
mandates and orders issued shall be signed by the President of the of 
Republic and counter-signed by the President of the competent | T! 
Yuan and the Head of the Ministry concerned. There are j| in 
altogether five Yuans—the Executive, the Legislative, the Judicial, | of 
the Examination and the Control—each having a President and a Vice- fin 
President with right to “issue orders” according to law. For the | bo 


we eau of the duties of the State Council, there are established by 
within the National Govt, Headquarters, the following Departments, th 
Organs and Commissions : (1) Department of Civil Affairs (2) Dept- by 
Bs Duit Affairs, (3) the Comptroller General’s Office ; (4) the gt 
Academia Sinica (highest National Institution of Scientific Research) i Pe 
(5) National Reconstruction Commission, (having charge Over al ; 
governmental activities relating to n) and (6) Nationé Re 
Economic Council with a standing Commiciee e 
to ee Council decides all issues that are common a 


The National G ina, is thus 
i 3 overnment of China, 15 
constituted of the President and the State Council, together with * 5 
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l fve Yuans. Barring the exceptional provisions required by the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1937, which have concentrated enormous powers in 
the hands of the President of the Executive Yuan, who is also at present 
| the Generalissimo, the Organic Law empowered the President of the 
Republic to be the Commander-in-chief of the land, naval and air- 
forces of the Republic and to represent her to the Foreign Powers, 
! though in reality, the President of the Executive Yuan is the Prime 
Minister of the Republic. 
{ The Executive Yuan is the Cabinet of China. It is the highest 
executive body including the following Ministries and Commissions : 
(1) Ministry of Interior (2) M. of Foreign Affairs, (3) M. of Military 
Affairs, (4) M. of Navy, (5) M. of Finance, (6) M. of Industry, (7) M. 
of Education, (8) M. of Communications, (9) M. of Railways, (0) 
Commission on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, (11) Commission on 
Overseas Chinese Affairs and (12) National Health Administration F 
[ and also (13) Famine Relief and National Re-construction and Anti- 
Opium Commissions—see Political Hand-Book of the World—1939— i: 
p. 34]. The Executive Yuan lays down general principles and policies, E 
and is empowered to decide the following matters : Bills on legislative 
matters, Budgets, Amnesties, Declarations of War and Negotiation 
for Peace—all these to be submitted to the Legislative Yuan. It has 
also the power to appoint or dismiss administrative and judicial 
officials of or above the rank of Chien-jen ( Third Class). 
The principles of joint and several responsibility have been embodied 
in the Organic Law in these words : “All orders and acts of disposition 
of the Executive Yuan in order to be effective, shall be countersigned 
m respect of those affecting general administrative affairs, by the entire 
body of Ministries, and in respect of those affecting only one Ministry, 
by the Minister concerned.” At the head of the Executive Yuan is 
the President of the Yuan, and below him the Vice-President, assisted 
by the Secretary General and the Director of the Department 
of Political Affairs. Each Ministry is headed by a Minister, one 
Olitical Vice-Minister and an Administrative Vice-Minister. 
The Legislative Yuan is the highest law-making organ of the _ 
“Public, and finally decides upon the following matters (1) Legislation 
Budgets, (3) Amnesties, (4) Declaration of War, ©) Negotiation 
i A ae (6) and other important International oo It zs ope 
j Ne to 99 members, who are appointed by the President ot th 
: “a Government on the recommendation of the President of this 
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; Yuan. The House has a term of two years. It has got a President, ( A 
and a Vice-President, who are assisted by a Secretary-General, a ! = 
Director of Legislative Research, a Director of Statistical Bureau, | si 
four to six Compilers, ten Secretaries and five Chiefs of Sections, a 
The Judicial Yuan is composed of a President, a Vice-President, | a 
who are assisted by four Counsellors and a Secretary-General; the + | > ji 
Ministry of Justice ; the Supreme Court; the Administrative Court i b 
and the Commission for the Disciplinary Punishment of Public j L 
Functionaries. The Ministary of Justice has a Minister, a Vice- io 
Minister, four Counsellors and the following Directors, viz., of | of 
(1) General Affairs, (2) Civil Litigations, (3) Criminal Suits and E 
(4) Prison Administration. The Supreme Court has a President, C 
12 Directors of Divisions, 8 Judges of the Second or selected grade, di 
20 Judges of the third or recommended grade and a chief clerk. c 

The Judicial Yuan takes charge of judicial trials, judicial admini- 
stration, disciplinary punishment of officials and trials of administra- N 
tive cases as well as the power to interpret the constitution. According @ 
to the new law of procedure, action for damages and administrative of 
actions can be brought against officials, but only when the matters in ¢ 
question have undergone the process of second appeal or when no 01 

decision has been given after the lapse of thirty days since the 
lodging of the second appeal. ve 
The main purpose of the Examination Yuan is to hold civil service tea 
| examinations, attend to the selection of candidates in accordance ar 
| with their merit, and registration of persons qualified for public service. Se 
The Yuan comprises (1) Examination Commission and (2) the Ministry | A 
of personnel, the former consisting of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman | sy 
and 5to7 Commissioners, the latter a Minister, two Vice-Ministets, fof 
and a secretariat. The President and Vice-President of this Yuan are es 
appointed by the President of the Republic, but responsible to the of 
Central Political Council. th 
The Control Yuan is the highest censorial organ of the Republic D 
Dr. Sun thought that retention of this censorial power in the hands © an 
the Legislature has not functioned well in preventing corruption. 50 Y 
he separated this Yuan and made it an independent organ. It 1 X 
invested with powers of impeachment and auditing. It comprises 0 a 
a) 29 to 49 Supervisory members who conduct the impeachment th 
of officials, and (2) the Ministry of Audit, Both these bodies - 
1 


assisted by a Secretariat and a Counsellor’s Office. The Ministry, ° 
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Audit consists of one Minister, and two Vice-Ministers, The Super- 
yisory members are appointed by the President of the National Govern- 
| ment at the instance of the President of the said Yuan. The members 
of the Yuan are prohibited to hold concurrently any other public office 
or engage in business. But the impeachment of such high officials 
> like the President of the Republic or of the several Yuans, must be 
= brought before the Central Executive Committee. According to the 
| Law, Government impeachment charge against officials for malfeasance 
or negligence of duty may be brought up either by the people or by one 
of the Supervisory Members or Supervisory Commissioners. His 
Excellency Yu Yu-jen says: “During the five years of its existence 
(up to 1936) the Control Yuan has received 13,471 complaints, | 
directly from the people” [The Silver Jubilee of the Republic of , 
China, 1936, p 31]. 
Independent of these Five Yuans, but directly subordinate to the 
National Government Headquarters are (1) The National Military 
Council which is the Supreme Military Council of China, (2) Board j 
of General Staff, (3) Director General of the Military Training and a 
(4) Military Advisory Council—which constitute the highest military p= 
organs of the Republic. 
The Provincial Government in Revolutionary China is 
very simple. There are 28 instead of 22 provinces at present— 
\each province having an Administrative Council of 7 to 9 members, 
appointed by the National Government, with a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The most important provincial departments are (1) Civil 
Afairs, (2) Finance, (3) Education and (4) Reconstruction. The whole 
System of provincial administration is then subservient to the policy 
of the Centre. The Draft of the Permanent Constitution (1936) is 
essentially based upon the Three People’s Principles (San Min Chu I) 
of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen ; but its provisions do not materially differ from 
those of the Organic Law of 1928. The first Draft was prepared by 
Dr. Wu—on June 8, 1933, but it underwent modifications seven times, 
and the final Draft in its present form was passed by the Legislative 
Yuan in May 1, 1936, and was adopted by the National Government 
and proclaimed on May 5. This Draft was to be submitted tot e 
fople’s Congress in November, 1936 for enactment an d 
adoption—but the Sino-Japanese hostilities have, up till now, prevente 
e Congress to be called.* 


ituti i t come into force 
wil p * The Permanent Constitution of 1936, which has not ye 
= >È treated in the next issue. 
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Istanbul Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology. 


This important Congress organised by the International Institute 
of Anthropology, Paris, held its last session at Bucarest, Rumania and 
when the question arose of inviting the Congress to another country 
Kemal Ataturk, the maker of modern Turkey generously offered the 
hospitality of the Turkish Republic ; but when he was cruelly snatched 
away in 1938 many people doubted about the Turkish session. Thanks, 
however, to the liberal outlook of the new President Ismet Inonu, 
faithful comrade of Kemal for the last twenty years, the offer of 
hospitality was renewed and thus Turkey will be the meeting ground 
of many distinguished scholars from the East and the West. Dr. B.S. 
Guha of the Indian Museum and Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta 
University and Chairman, Calcutta Branch of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs were invited to participate in the Congress and we 
hope to publish fuller reports in our next issue. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection the great encourage- 
ment given by Kemal Ataturk to the Sciences of Anthropology and 


Archaeology. The contributions of Kemal have been brilliantly / 


summarised by Prof. Eugene Pittard of the University of Geneva, who 
as the President of the International Institute of Anthropology has 
contributed a valuable paper in the Revue anthropologique ( January- 
March, 1939 ). As early as 1908 Dr. Hugo Winckler discovered the 
now famous BoghazKoy inscription of circa 14th century B. C. men 
tioning the Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra and Nasatya invoked ™ 
connection witha treaty concluded between the Hittites and the 
Aryan Mitannis. Since then many important discoveries have bee? 
made showing clearly that the important history of the Hittite empire 
reaching as early as third millennium B. C. could only be studie 
satisfactorily in Turkey. Nay more, Prof. Pittard who has been 
working in the Turkish field for over 10 years discovered palaeolithic 
culture in the heart of Anatolia which served as the high way for the 
migration of the art of agriculture from Asia to Europe. In all these 
archaeological and historical problems connected with prehistorie 
studies, Hittite archaeology as well as the expansion of the Seljuk a”! 
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Ottoman empires, Kemal Ataturk was profoundly interested. To 
trace, if possible, the continuity of the successive cultures Kemal ordered 
an anthropological survey on a colossal scale: more than 62000 men 
and women were measured and photogrphed and these huge bundle of 
calculations were ordered to be checked by the official Bureau of 
Statistics, Ankara. The work of interpretation has been entrusted to 
the learned Turkish lady Bayan Afet, the adopted daughter of Kemal 
and Vice-President of the Turkish Historical Society. These facts 
should be remembered along with the phenomenal achievement of 
Kemal in the liquidation of Turkish illiteracy. This was achieved no 
less through his dynamic personality than through his progressive and 
scientific outlook which drove him to abolish the crude Arabic script, 
introduce Romanization and other radical linguistic reforms. Let us 
hope that the example of this great maker of New Asia will continue 
to inspire generations of workers in India and other countries of the 
Orient. 


The New Zealand Centenary 


We offer our hearty congratulations to our friends of New 
Zealand on the forthcoming Centenary and publish below its preli- 
minary programme. The British colonies of this twin-island with the 
important cities like Auckland and Wellington of the North Island and 
Christchurch and Dunedin of the South Island will combine to make 
the celebrations a grand success. We may be permitted to draw the 
attention of the celebrations committee to the thoughtful suggestions 
offered by Dr. Kalidas Nag at his reception meeting organized by the 
New Zealand P. E. N., Wellington. He pointed out that the first 
centenary of the British occupation almost synchronised with the sixth 
centenary of the occupation of the islands by the great Maori race. 
Hence it will be very appropriate if some thing permanent could be 
achieved by way of the systematic study of Maori art and compilation 
and translation of Maori songs, ballads and unwritten literature. The 
Maoris belong to the great Polynesian race who were veritable 
Pioneers in the exploration of the Pacific. So we hope that the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and the Pan-Pacific Union would co-operate 
with New Zealand authorities in such a cultural survey: 

The period of celebrations for the -centennial of New Zealand as 
a British colony-Dominion, will begin on January 1, 1940, and close on 
November 16 of the same year. This is apart from the Centennial 
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Exhibition, which is to be opened in Wellington the Capital, in 
November, 1939. Preparations for this exhibition are well forward. 
The allocation of dates for events in the centennial period js 
complicated for various parts of the Dominion are concerned, 
Wellington, for example, was founded before sovereignty was 
proclaimed by the first Governor, Capt. William Hobson. The 
following dates are recommended by the National Centennial Council : 
January 7, 1940: National Thanksgiving Day, in which it is 
proposed that all churches shall take part. 
January 22: Landing of first party of settlers of the New Zealand 
Company at Wellington. 
January 29 and 30: Arrival in New Zealand of Governor 
Hobson. 
February 6: Treaty of Waitangi with the Maoris. 
Mry 21: Proclamation of sovereignty over South Island at 
Cloudy Bay. 
June 5: Proclamation of sovereignty over Stewart Island. 
August 11: First exercise of severeignty over South Island at 
Akaroa. 
October 9 : Cook's first landing in New Zealand, at Gisborne, 1769. 
November 16 : One hundredth anniversay of separation of New 
Zealand from New South Wales. A national holiday to conclude 
centennial celebrations. 


Consideration is to be given later to a date celebrating Tasman’s 
discovery of New Zealand in 1642. 


Art and Archaeology in the Netherlands Indies. 


Even a brief visit to the important museums and monuments of 
the Dutch East Indies will convince us that India and the Netherlands 
Indies are connected through centuries, by thousand cultural ties: 
We are thankful to the Consul-General of the Netherlands in Calcutta 
for a set of most useful booklets on the monuments and museums © 
Sumatra and Java. We notice first the Batak Museum at Raja 0? 
the east coast of Sumatra. The Bataks belong to the proto-Malay 
race who came from the mainland of India or Cambodia and subju- 
gated and partly exterminated the Negroid races who occupie 
Indonesia before them, The Bataks worshipped gods living O02 Gi 


under the earth and in the skies and they have a collective name for 
their gods Debata- Deibata. 
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The pre-historic Stone Age culture and its concrete remains 
like tools and implements were catalogued with a learned introduction 
by the late lamented Dr. Callenfels. 

The most important museum is that of the Koninklijk Batavia- 
asch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen ( Royal Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, founded towards the end of the 
18th century). Whatever really important objects have been discovered 
in the various islands of the Dutch Indies could be seen in this 
wonderful museum which was described by Mr. F. T. Markham in 
the Museum Journal (March, 1937). The variety of ethnic types 
with their special dress and ornaments are represented in several 
sections forming the ethnographic divisions of this splendid museum. 
A special pre-historic gallery has recently been opened drawing the 
attention of all students of anthropology to the culture of the Java 
Man. The ceramic collection of the museum is no less remarkable 
and a huge hall is full of bronze objects and images. The furniture 
room, musical instruments, the masks and costumes together with 
the ornaments go to make the museum an object of international 
tenown. The sculpture and iconography, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic should also attract Indian scholars to study those wonderful 
relics of Indo-Javanese relations extending over more thana thousand 
years. 

The Java Institute has also started a nice museum at Jogjakarta 
while we find many valuable art objects in the private collection of the 
Sultan of Solo Mankoe Nagoro VII whom we recently felicitated on 
his Silver Jubilee. 


The Mankoe Nagoro Jubilee Volume 


In honour of the 24th Jubilee of the reign of His Highness 
Pangeran Adipati Ario Mangkoe Nagoro VII, ruler over Solo, Java, a 
valuable Souvenir Album has been prepared by a special Celebration 
Committee to be presented to the ruler on the day of his Jubilee. 
Twenty four years have gone since His Highness Mangkoe Nagoro 
VII was installed as ruler in Surakarta. Three windus, eight year 
Petiods marked by Javanese tradition as definite cycles, were completed 
On June 16th, 1939, No doubt a worthy occasion and it must be said 
that the committee with R. M. Noto Soeroto as Secretary has carried 
Out its self-chosen task to render homage and felicitations to the noble 
tuler in a most praiseworthy manner. 
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This beautiful and impressive J ubilee-book gives a lively exhibj- 
tion of the many and varied activities of Mankoe Nagora VII during 
this 24 years of his reign. Among the congratulations and messages which 
the many friends and admirers of the ruler have gladly contributed 
are to be found all important personalities of Java and the Dutch 
Colonial Service, as well as many foreign representatives and numerous 
distinguished personalities from the different spheres of inter- 
national society. Among the greetings from India included in the book 
one will find Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta 
University, Dr. James Cousins of the University of Travancore, Dr. B. 
K. Chatterjee and Dr. A. K. Mitra of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
the editors of “New Asia” and others. Whereas the Poet and Dr. Nag 
are calling back their delightful remembrances of a visit to the domain 
of Mangkoe Nagoro, Dr. Chatterjee and Dr. Mitra are looking forward 
to conducting to the country an anthropological expedition for 
enquiring into the cultural affinities of Java and India. 

Going through the many happy souvenirs contributed by so many 
excellent men the reader gets aware not only of the interesting 
personality of a ruler who in his admirable versatility has been the 
patron of numerous intellectual movements, cultural and scientific 
endeavours, but also of the various activities in this happy country 
which is flourishing and developing under the wise rule of this noble 
prince. The reader will get a vivid picture of the many branches of 
Javanese life, of the philosophical, linguistic and archaeological work, 
of garden-culture and breeding of horses and all this protected and 
sponsored by the man to whom this Jubilee-book Het Triwindoe 
Gadenback Mangkoe Nagoro VII is dedicated, thanks to the expert 
attention of the famous Javanese author Noto Soeroto, Secretary. 

Among the scientific contributions a work on the art of dance, 
Beweging en Ruimte by Rn Aj. Jodjana, from France, is of special 
interest and importance. It contains a subtle analysis of this precious 
branch of the fine arts, SO strange and unfamiliar to European nations. 
Bale lt temas soon ie lone 

Me rie: tobe Tk = ver de letlersschrifien en de sp he 

i - 1h. Pigeaud) In these as in many other wor” 
we find a development of specific Javanese cultural elements on 4 basis 
common to them and to India, A great psychic affinity betwee? the 
two cultures expresses itself in nearly every article. 

We hear much about the Dance-school of Djokjakarta and W° 
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come to know the Javanese dance as the culminating point of 
Javanese culture. The Javanese people have overcome the “word” as 
the sole medium of cultural expression and have put at its place the 
most expressive of all instruments : the human body, During his visit 
to Solo Tagore has said: “We have written the Mahabharata, but the 
Javanese dance it.” 

Nobody will close this wonderful Jubilee-book without feeling in 
his heart the ardent desire to know more about the isle of Java and 
the domain of Mangkoe Nagoro and if possible to pay a visit to it 
himself. 

French Delay on Freedom Stirs Syrian Dissension 

The trouble in Syria and Lebanon has arisen over the recent 
sudden change in French policy in regard to freeing those states from 
mandate rule. France in 1936 made treaties with them promising both 
Syria and Lebanon independence in 1939, but it has not yet ratified 
these pacts, and because of disturbed conditions inthe Mediterranean 
the Government has now let it be known that it intends to revise them 
and keep a military and naval foothold in Syria. 

The Syrian Nationalists replied with agitation for immediate 
Separation from French rule, a campaign which led to a series of clashes 
in Damascus and other towns. Students organized parades demanding 
immediate independence and all schools were closed. One of the 
students’ meetings ended in shooting. 

A French Government spokesman said that France could not risk 
launching an independent Syria at the very moment that it needed a 
firm grip on all Mediterranean military and naval bases. It was further 
said in the Chamber of Deputies that Premier Daladier had decided to 
Send a Senatorial committee to propose to the Syrians a new agreement 
under which the Syrians would have a large measure of independence 
but with French control of police and military functions. 

The effect of this information was to produce a resolution in the 
Syrian Parliament urging the Syrian Government of Premier Djemil 
Mardam to revolt from French rule and declaring that the Parliament 
Would refuse to negotiate with any French committee coming with 
Proposals for changing the treaty. 
ie Finance Minister Loutfi Haffar resigned in protest to the French 
“on, but later reconsidered his action and remained in the Cabinet. 
Syria now enjoys a larger measure of freedom and self-government 
it has ever done before and it had confidently expected to be 
10 


than 
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League of Nations as a sovereign, independent nation 


admitted to the Ss ae 
d of transition and supervision by the 


in 1940, when the present perio 
French High Commissioner was to expire. 
After years of struggle and revolution, Syria today has its own 


elected parliament and government, imposes taxes, controls the 
making of the budget, public education, justice, public security and 
peace. It intended soon to send its own ministers and consular officials 
abroad. 

The Syrians complain that France still controls the Syrian 
customs revenues, which they declare are used largely to support the 
French Army of Occupation, which consists of 16,000 French and 
Colonial troops. France also looks after the national defense of Syria, 
dominates Syrian foreign policy and finances, and has French officials 
in most of the key positions in the country, including the police, army 


and customs. Syria demands that these rights shall be transferred to ~ 


Syria, reports the Christian Science Monitor. 

Syria bitterly complains of French delay in ratifying the treaty, 
which the Syrian Parliament ratified a year ago. Other causes of 
complaint are that France, at the behest of England virtually gave away 

the rich area of the Sanjak of Alexandretta, totalling about 1,500 
square miles and containing a predominantly large Syrian population, 
to Turkey, in order, so the Syrians say, that France and England might 
win from Turkey the right of entry to the Dardanelles in the event of 
another World War. 

France, moreover, it is complained, withdrew virtually all of 
Syria's gold to France and devalued the French franc to such an extent 
that it caused Syria a loss of about thirty billion francs, and seriously 
damaged Syrian trade and commerce. ; 

France, it is said, continues to favour the French-created 
Lebanese Republic which was formerly a part of Syria proper, at the 
expense of the Syrian republic. 


Italy, the Syrians believe, will now find it impossible to invade 


Asia Minor from Rhodes and the Dodacanese Islands by way of Alex- 


andretta, which the Syrians say, Turkey intends to fortify eventually, 


after the Alexandretta district has been absorbed into the Turkish 
Republic. 


__ Syria will never recognize the cession of the Alexandrett® 
Sanjak to Turkey,” declared Faris Beyel Khoury American-educat? 
President of the Syrian Parliament. ; 
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“Alexandretta has always been considered an integral part of 
Syria, Turkey itself, by the Treaty of Lausanne, formally recognized 
Alexandretta as a part of Syria.” 

Faris Beyel Khoury declared that Turkey wishes to cut Syria in 
i two in order to weaken the country and to prevent the Syrian Govern- 
5 | , ment from ruling the Turkish minorities in the Alexandretta reign. 
4 “We are now faced,” he continued, “witha serious Jewish problem 
to the south, (in Palestine) and with an equally critical Turkish ques- 
tion on our north. Economically the Alexandretta district is indis- 
pensable for the big Aleppo commercial centre.” 

The President, who is a graduate of the American University 
at Beirut, blamed the United States for some of Syria’s misfortunes. 
President Woodrow Wilson, the Syrian statesman declare, originated 
the principle of self-determination for minor nationalities and also 
sponsored the system of mandates. 

“After encouraging the formation of the League of Nations,” 
said the President of Parliament, “the United States abandoned it 
and now allows the European powers and the colonizing nations to do 
as they please. 

“It is a misfortune for us that the United States did not assume 
a mandate over Syria. Syria would be much better off. The Syrian 
nation, however, will be ever grateful to America for its sympatheic 
interest in our fate and for its moral support of our struggle for 
independence.” | 

Syrian Constitution Suspended by the French | 

Gabriel Puaux, French High Commissioner for Syria, has 
Suspended the Constitution of the Republic of Syria and appointed a 
Council of Directors to rule the mandated state under his direction. 

M. Puaux’s action followed the resignation (July 7) of President 
Hashim el Atassi, which left Syria without any native central govern- 
Ment, since the Cabinet had resigned several days earlier. The 
President and Cabinet quit in protest against France’s failure to grant 
Syria independence. 

Local political circles expressed belief that the French move 
would prove a preliminary to changing the Republic into a Kingdom 
With a puppet ruler similar to those of French protectorates in Africa 
and Asia. 

The quarrel between successive nationalist governments, demand- 
ing that France ratify an independence treaty, and French administrative 
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officials came to a head (July 9) when the High Commissioner 
published a new decentralization programme. 

That programme provided administrators for three important 
Syrian districts to be responsible immediately tothe French High 
Commissioner rather than to the Syrian Government. 


Stalin Fosters Rise of Soviet Intelligentsia 

Moscow Correspondent of Christian Science Monitor writes :— 
A new privileged class is rising in the Soviet Union, with the 
powerful backing of Joseph Stalin, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party and undisputed leader of the Soviet regime. 

It is the new Soviet Intelligentsia, members of which draw better 
pay, wear better clothes, look more prosperous and in general lead 
more comfortable lives than the mass of Soviet citizens. 

The term Intelligentsia. as used in the Soviet Union, is not 
limited to those who in other countries are called “the intellectuals.” 

The Soviet Intelligentsia include all who have received training 
in the country’s institutions of higher education : Engineers, architects, 
physicians and surgeons, pharmacists, veterinarians, economists, 
lawyers, teachers, transport and communications specialists, scientific 
workers, trained agriculturists and so on. 

More than 100,000 of such trained workers were graduated from 
Soviet institutions during 1938. Other hundreds of thousands already 
are holding key positions in industry, agriculture, and such professions 
as medicine, education and public administration. 

Their enthusiastic co-operation is an important factor in the 
successful carrying out of Government projects—in other words, all 
Projects which mean anything in a country where the Government 
plans and administers everything. 

So the Government’s policy in recent years has been to give them 
the better salaries, the better living quarters and a larger share of the 
privileges which cannot be extended to everyone. 

This, naturally has roused some discontent among workers with a 
natural antipathy toward people who have no callouses on their hands. 

; Some of the older workers remember how the old intelligentsia 
during ; the revolution regretted the overthrow of the Kerensky regime 
ee he 
who wear better clothes and z = oe al workers, especia-7 

ide around in Government cats. 
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This attitude has been so wide-spread and persistent that Stalin 
took occasion to attack it in his recent speech before the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party. ) 

He rejected emphatically the idea that education in itself is 
something to be distrusted by the honest worker, and ridiculed those 
who “practise a disdainful and contemptuous attitude toward the 
Soviet Intelligentsia and regard it as an alien force, even as a force 
hostile to the working class and the peasantry.” 


What these “queer comrades” appear to believe, added Stalin, is 
that a person who does his work well in factory or collective farm and 
then goes to a University in search of education thereby becomes 
“second-rate” and not entitled to as much respect. 


Such vigorous support from Stalin himself is the best kind of 
security for the new Intelligentsia It has been followed up, too, by a 
newspaper campaign reminding all workers that the new Intelligentsia 
is not to be confused in any way with the old “sabotaging” Intelligent- 
sia of Revolutionary days ; that it is here to stay is a vital element of 
Soviet life ; it enjoys the confidence of the Government and Comrade 
Stalin and must be looked up to and respected. 

Typical is an article in the Railway Workers’ newspaper, Gudok, 
which recalls that the “Railway Intelligentsia” of Czarist days was 
naturally hostile to a Workers’ and Peasants’ Government because 
railway executive were recruited from the “exploiters’ class.” 


The Institute of Transport in those days was training for railway 
Careers a student-body consisting of ‘‘70 sons of aristocrats, 118 sons 
of big officials, 30 sons of priests, 69 sons of big merchants, 175 sons of 
shopkeepers and 167 sons of kulaks (well-to-do peasants).” 


“This Intelligentsia was, of course, closely bound to the ruling 
Capitalist and landowning classes,” continues Gudok, and its members, 
therefore, were faithful servants of theirmasters in the exploitation 
of the working people.” There were also a few who came from 
Workers’ families, but these “inasmuch as they got their bread and 
butter from the exploiting classes” also served the interests of the 
exploiters, Now, however, young people picked for training as railway 
Executives and transport engineers are drawn from workers’ families 
and therefore, it is stressed, can be relied upon to think and act as 
members of. the working class no matter how important their jobs or 
Pow Sreat their authority. 
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Transjordan and Problems of Self-Government. . 
Transjordan, the semi-desert country through which—6,000 year j é 
ago—the Children of Israel, after escaping from servitude in Egypt, | b 


entered the Promised Land of Palestine, is taking a big step toward 


a 
national freedom. Ps Eoy 
The British Government in an official Colonial Office statement, , Beg 
says it has agreed to arrangements intended to “contribute effectively sg 
to the further progress of Transjordan toward the goal of full o 
independence.” i t 
At present Transjordan stands halfway between tutelage and | 
liberty. Part of the Turkish Empire before the World War, it and its Bg 
300,000 Arab inhabitants passed under British administration as a | b 
mandated territory after peace had been restored. | r 
Since then it has been gradually learning how to govern itself. E f 
In 1921 it was constituted into a separate Emirate under Abdullah Ibn i 
Hussein, second son of the then King Hussein of Hejaz. This ruler ' o 
has since acted under the guidance of the British High Commission of le 
Palestine as represented by an officer stationed at Ammon, a city of | F 
12,000 inhabitants among whom the Emir ordinarily resides. In 1929 if 
a legislative council of six officials and 16 elected members was set g 
up by the British authorities to advise the Emir. sie 
The step now decided upon in Whitehall is to supplant this coun- al 
cil by a Cabinet directly responsible to the Emir who is also to be 
allowed for the first time to raise a military force of his own and to 
send consular representatives to neighbouring Arab countries. This 
means that he is to become a potentate with responsibilities extending e 
beyond the borders of his own State. } wW 
Negotiations for these changes were conducted during recent a 
conferences held in London on Palestine, the Emir being represente in 
Byes emai Minister, Taufiq Pasha Abul-Huda, who co-operated help- se 
fully eo Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, British Colonial Minister st 
a S ing to effect a compromise between conflicting Arab-Jew® 3 
interests in Palestine, Ci 
Ammon, Capital of Transjordan, is some 70 miles from J erusalem li 
It can be reached in a few hours by automobile from that city over A 
mountain road with many hairpin bends, This road plunges int? i ; ag 
dere valley of the Jordan, 800 feet below sea level, thereafter aa 3 
a bridge over this small but historic river and climbing on the ot a5 


side into open rolling country 3,000 feet in elevation. 
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i Here there is a large area of cultivation, wide stretches of fertile 
% wheat and barley fields and pasture sloping gradually eastward into the 
! barren deserts of Syria and Iraq. Sheep, goats, camels, and donkeys 
are plentiful. Black goat’s-hair tents of nomad Bedouin shepherds dot 
the landscape. From among groves of pink-flowering oleanders on the 
way, one may look back over wonderful scenery with the Dead Sea 
shining, a blue mirror in a darkframe of rocks, nearly 4,000 feet beneath 
one, the hills of Judea forming a picturesque back-ground further to 
the west. 

Ammon itself is a typical Oriental city with busy bazars and con- 
siderable Arab trade. Automobiles and camels jostle one another 
beneath green poplar trees shading some of the still well-preserved 
ruins which tell of a stately past in which Ammon was an important 
fortress of the ancient Roman Empire. : 

Southward, Transjordan marches with Saudi Arabia, It has an 
outlet to the Red Sea at Akaba, but elsewhere it is completely 
land-locked. The River Jordan separates it from Palestine on the west. 
French Syria and Iraq hem it in respectively to the north and east. 
Its chief amenity is the Damascus-Medina railway which traverses the 
greater part of its length. 

Transjordan, as Palestine’s closest neighbour and hinterland, is 
an important factor in the future of the Jewish expansion. 


=) 
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The War : For Europe or for ak World ? 


Quarter of a century ago, in the month of August, 1914, Germany 
emerged as the principal actor in that awful tragedy of carnage in 
which so many nations of the orld were involved. In August, 1939, 
again Germany opened another fateful tragedy which may bring 
incalculable loss and suffering to peoples all the world over. Not 
Satisfied with killing enemies and combatants, Nazi Germany has 
Started slaughtering innocent civilians, even women and children, to 
achieve their ends. Making large allowances for war-propaganda one 
cannot ignore, nevertheless, the fact that individual as well as social 
life has again been hopelessly insecure. The political annihilation of 

ustria and Czechoslovakia, years of unspeakable atrocities committed 
against the unfortunate, Jewish communities and now the ruthless 
| ‘Massacre of the Polish people, combine to make every reasonable man ; 
ask the fundamental question: Whether life is worth living in such A 
M age of re-barbarization? Vandalism and destruction are aimed 


eR ER A en 
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not, merely against meterial treasures but against moral ideals as well. 
Freedom of the, individual and of the nation, liberty ‘of speech, 
democracy, toleration and such other basic factors of civilierd 
existence, now seem to face extinction if Totalitarianism of the Nazi 
brand could prevail at the end of this war. Very naturally, therefore, 


Mahatma Gandhi as the supreme spokesman of India wrote as early as e o 
“93rd July to Hitler: “It is quite clear that you are to-day the one A a 
person in the world who can prevent a war which may reduce a 
humanity to the savage state. Must you pay that price for an object t 
however worthy it may appear to you to be ?” This striking question z t 
of Gandhi “for the sake of humanity” was never answered by Hitler. ; i 
He believes in violence and startled the world by winning over to’ his $ a 2 
side Josef Stalin, hitherto his sworn enemy but now a colleague of 
Hitler in the cult of violence. Between these two steam-rollers, the : 
Polish nation would possibly be pulverised. But out of their ashes 
would tise again and again the spirit of human Freedom, as we have S 
witnessed repeatedly through history. If Russia effectively joins hand t 
with Germany then the pestilence of war would surely spread oyeg L 
Asia and Japan cannot afford to stand aside. The subversive doctrines | 
and methods of Soviet Russia backed by the naked brutality of Zp 
Nazism, would bring such a confusion and horror to modern man that Š 
he must think of a fight to the finis in order to save, if possible, all : p 
that is signified by Life and Liberty. These thoughts have been ie A 
effectively expressed through the speeches of Lord Linlithgow and G: as 
Mr. Chamberlain. The sincerity of these utterances would be tested A 
naturally by the Indian people through their acredited leaders, as we 
feel reading the recent statement of the Congress Working Committee. 
But we are sure that if at this crisis of civilization, England.and France 3 
could shake off the subterfuges of Imperialism and come forward 3 ie es 
sincere champions of Liberty and Democracy then surely India with a a 
her inexhaustible resources, material and human, will stand firmly by 
the side of the allies and help them to uproot terrorism and violen? Ñi 
in international relations. With the aelp of India, particip ating in the A 


ka 


an, 


d in 


righteous war with conviction, England can yet make a new recor a 
history. The League of Nations may have died a natural death ‘bu 

anew World Order may be worked out and stabilized for the bene i 
of all peoples. and for the final safeguarding of human civilization. 


—_——_—__.___. 
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It is a well-known fact that the Indian public has been 
showing an increasing interest in Asiatic affairs. But, 
unfortunately owing to the lack of well-directed supply of 
authentic news in India, our countrymen have been so long 
content with fragmentary and misleading versions of impor- 
tant Asian problems of the day. — This state of affairs is bound 
to lead the Indian public to form an uncritical, second-hand 
idea of Indo-Asiatic relations; and no doubt, it adversely 
affects the political, economic and cultural interests of India. 

With a view to counteract this evil and to develop the 

spirit of human solidarity in our continent, the “New Asia” is 
started. The “New Asia” is a quarterly review which plans 
to make an accurate survey and unprejudiced interpretation of 
Asiatic affairs, based on facts and figures collected from 
original and authentic sources. Our journal welcomes 
publications for review and articles on political, economic, 
social and cultural problems faced by New Asia in the 
‘` Present time. As our journal reaches the representative 
thought-centres of the East and the West, the “New Asia” 
- will function as an effective intellectual link between India 
and her sister-nations of the Renascent East. 
The “New Asia” recognises no distinction of race, , creed 
or political party. Its chief aim is to diffuse facts and ideas 
‘Telating to our great Asiatic continent and to foster the cause 
of International understanding based on Justice and Tai 
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